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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
WILLIAM LORD MANSFIELD, 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND, 


MY LORD, 


THE purpose of this Address is not to make a re- 
turn for the favours I have reccived from you, for they 
are many and great; but to add one more security to 
myself, from the malice of the present and the forget- 
fulness of future times. A purpose, which though it 
may be thought less sober than the other, is certainly 
not more selfish. In plain terms, I would willingly con- 
trive to live, and go down to posterity under the pro- 
tection of your Name and Character; from which, that 
Posterity, in the administration of public justice, must 
receive their instruction; and in the duties of private 
life, if they have any virtuous ambition, will take their 
example.—But let not this alarm you. I intend not to 
be your Panegyrist. To praise you for tloquence, 
would be to praise you for a thing below your Character, 
unless it were for that species of Eloquence which 
Mirton describes, and You have long practised. 
“ True ELoquEnce, says he, I find to be none, but 
the serious and hearty love of Truth: And that, whose 
“ mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire 
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to know good things, and with the dearest Charity to 


infuse the knowledge of them into Others, WHEN 
SUCH A MAN WOULD SPEAK, his words, like so many 
nimble and airy Servitors, trip about him at command, 
and in well-ordered Files, as he would wish, fall aptly 
into their own places.” 

To live in the voice and memory of Men is the flat- 
tering dream of every adventurer in Letters; and for 
me, who boast the rare felicity of being honoured with 
the friendship of two or three superior Characters, Men 
endowed with virtue to atone for a bad age, and of abi- 
lities to make a bad age a good one, for me not to aspire 
to the best mode of this ideal existence, the being carried 
down to remote ages along with those who will never 
die, would be a strange insensibility to human glory. 

But as the protection I seek from your Lordship is 
not like those blind Asylums founded by Superstition 
to skreen iniquity from civil vengeance, but of the nature 
of a TEMPLE oF JUSTICE, to vindicate and support the 
Innocent, You will expect to know the claim I have to 
it; and how, on being seized with that epidemic malady 
of idle, visionary men, the projecting to instruct and re- 
form the Public, 1 came to stand in need of it. 

I had lived to see—it is a plain and artless tale I 
have to tell—I had lived to see what Lawgivers have 
always seemed to dread, as the certain prognostic of 
public ruin, that fatal Crisis when RELIGION HATH 
LOST ITS HOLD ON THE MINDS OF A PEOPLE. 

I had observed, almost the rise and origin, but surely 
very much of the progress of this evil: for it was neither 
so rapid to elude a distinct view, nor yet so slow as to en- 
danger one’s forgetting or not observing the relation 
which its several parts bore to one another: And to 
trace the steps of this evil may not be altogether useless 
to those, whoever they may be, who, as the Instru- 
ments of Providence, are destined to counterwork its 
bad effects. 

The most painful circumstance in this relation is (as 
your Lordship will feel), that the mischief began amongst 
our friends; by men who loved their Country; but 
were too eagerly intent on one part only of their Object, 
the security of its CIVIL LIBERTY. z 
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To trace up this matter to its source, we need go no 
further back than to the happy Accession of that illus- 
trious House to whom we owe all which is in the power 
of grateful Monarchs, at the head of a free People, to 
bestow ; I mean, the iull enjoyment of the common rights 
of Subjects. 

It fortuned that at this time, some warm friends of 
the Accession, newly gotten into power, had too has- 
tily perhaps suspected that the Cuuncn (or at least 
that party of Cuurcumen which had usurped the 
name) was become inauspicious to the sacred /Era 
from whence we were to date the establishment of our 
civil happiness; and therefore deemed it good policy to 
lessen the credit of a body of men, who had been 
long in high reverence with the People, and who had so 
lately and so scandalously abused their influence in the 
opprobrious affair of Sacheverell. To this end they in- 
vited some learned men, who in the preceding reign 
had served the common cause, to take up the pen once 
more against these its most pestilent enemies, the Ja- 
COBITE CLERGY. They readily assumed the task, and 
did it so effectually, that under the professed design of 
confuting and decrying the usurpations of a Popish Hie- 
rarchy, they virtually deprived the Cuurcn of every 
power and privilege, which, as a simple Society, she 
had a claim to; and, on the matter, delivered her up 
gagged and bound, as the rebel-Creature of the State. 
Their success (with the prejudice of Power, and what 
is still stronger, the power of Prejudice, on their side) 
became yet the easier, as the Tory Clergy, who opposed 
these Erastian notions, so destructive to the very being 
of a Church, reasoned and disputed against the Inno- 
vators on the principles commonly received, but indeed 
supported on no sounder a bottom than the authority 
of Papal, or (if they like it better) of Puritanical usur- 
pations : principles, to speak without reserve, ill founded 
in themselves, and totally inconsistent with the free ad- 
ministration of Civil government. 

In this then, that is, in humbling disaffected Church- 
men, the friends of Liberty and the Accession carried 
their point. But in conducting a purpose so laudable 
at any time, and so necessary at that time, They had, 
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as we observe, gone much too far; for instead of re- 
ducing the Church within its native bounds, and thereby 
preserving it from its two greatest dishonours, the be- 
coming factious, or the being made the tool of Faction, 
which was all that true Politics required, and all perhaps 
that these Politicians then thought of; their Instruments, 
by discrediting every right it had, and even stripping it 
of some of thens, in a little time brought it into general 
contempt. 

But this was not the worst. These Enemies of ob- 
noxious Churchmen found much assistance in the forward 
carriage of the Enemies of Religion itself; who, at this 
time, under pretence of seconding the views of good 
Patriots, and serving the State against the encroach- 
ments of Church-power, took all occasions to vent their 
malice against Revelation itself: And Passion, inflamed 
by opposition, mixing with Politics throughout the course 
of this affair, these -writers were connived at; and, 
to mortify rebellious Churchmen still more, even cried 
up for their free reasonings against Religion, just as the 
Clergy-writers had been, 87 their exploits against 
Church- government. And one man in particular, the 
Author of a well-known book called The Independent 
Whig, early a favourite, and to the last a Pensioner, 
carried on, in the most audacious ‘and insulting manner, 
these two several attacks, together: A measure sup- 
ported perhaps in the execution, by its coinciding with 
some Statesmen’s private opinions: though the most 
trite maxims of Government might have taught such to 
separate their private from their public Character. How- 
ever, certain it is, that the attack never ceased operating 
till all these various kinds of Free-writing were gotten 
into the hands of the PEOPLE. | 

And now the business was done: and the sober 
Friends of the Government were become, before they 
were aware, the Dupes of their own policy. In their 
endeavours to take off the influence of a Church, or 
rather of a party of Churchmen inauspicious to a free ` 
State, they had occasioned at least, the loosening all 
the ties which till then Religion had on the minds of the 
Populace: and which till then, Statesmen had ever 
thought were the best security the Magistrate had for 
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their obedience. For though a rede of right may direct 
the Philosopher to a principle of action; and the point 
of honour may keep up the thing called Manners amongst 
(ientlemen; yet nothing but Religion can ever fix a sober 
standard of behaviour amongst the common People. 

But those bad effects not immediately appearing, our 
Politicians were so little apprehensive that the matter 
had already gone too far, that they thought of nothing 
but how to improve some COLLATERAL advantages 
they had procured by the bargain; which, amongst 
other uses, they saw likewise, would be sure to keep 
things in the condition to which they were reduced. 
For now Religion having lost its hold on the People; 
the Ministers of Religion were of no further consequence 
to the State; nor were Statesmen any longer under the 
hard necessity of seeking out the most eminent, for the 
honours of their Profession: And without necessity, 
how few would submit to such a drudgery! For States- 
men of a certain pitch are naturally apprehensive of a 
little sense, and not easily brought, whether from expe- 
rience or conviction, to form ideas of a great deal of 
gratitude, in those they have to deal with. All went 
now according to their wishes. They could now employ 
Church-honours more directly to the use of Government, 
that is, of their own, by conferring them on such sub- 
jects as most gratified their taste or humour, or served 
best to strengthen their connexions with the Great. 
This would of course give the finishing stroke to their 
System. For though stripping the Church of all power 
and authority, and exposing it naked and defenceless to 
its enemies, had abated men’s reverence for it; and the 
detecting Revelation of imposture, serving only for a 
State-engine, had destroyed all love for Religion; yet 
they were the INTRIGUES OF CHURCH-PROMOTION 
which would make the People despise the whole Ordi- 
nance. 

Nor did the hopes of a better generation give much 
relief to good men’s present fears or feelings. The 
People had been reasoned out of their Religion, by 
such Logic as it was : and if ever they were to be brought 
back to a sober sense of their condition, it was evident 
they must be reasoned into it again. Little thought and 
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less learning were sufficient to persuade men of what 
their vices inclined them to believe; but it must be no 
common share of both, which, in opposition to those 
vices, shall be able to bing them to themselves. And 
where is that to be expected, or likely to be found? 
In the course of forty or fifty years (for I am not speak- 
ing of present transactions) a new Generation or two are 
sprung up: And those, whom their Profession has de- 
dicated to this service, Experience has taught, that the 
talents requisite for pushing their fortune lie very remote 
from such as enable men to figure in a rational defence 
of Religion. And it is very natural to think that, in 
general, they will be chiefly disposed to cultivate those 
qualities on which they see their Patrons lay the greatest 
weight. + 

J have, my Lord, been the longer and the plainer in 
deducing the causes of a recent evil, for the sake of 
doing justice to the Exczisx CLercy; who in this in- 
stanc:, as in many others, have been forced to bear 
the blame of their Betters. How common is it to hear 
the irreligion of the times ascribed to the vices or the 
indiscretions of Churchmen! Yet how provoking is 
such an insult! when every child knows that this accusa- 
tion is only an Echo from the lewd clamours of those 
very Scribblers whose flagitious writings have been the 
principal cause of these disorders. 

In this disastrous state of things, it was my evil stars 
which inclined me to write. I began, as these Poli- 
ticians had done, with the Cuurcy. My purpose, 1 am 
not ashamed to own, was to repel the cruel inroads 
made upon its Rights and Privileges; but, I thank God, 
on honester principles than those which have been em- 
ployed to prop up,. with Gothic buttresses, a Jacobite 
or High-Church Hierarchy. The success was what I 
might expect. I was read; and by a few indifferent 
and intelligent Judyes, perhaps, approved. But as I 
made the Cuurcn neither a Slave nor a Tyrant (and 
under one or other oi these ideas of it, almost all men 
had now taken party) 7 he Alliance between Church and 
State though tormed upon a Model actually existing 
before our eyes, was considered as an Utopian refine- 
ment. It is true, that so far as my own private satis- 
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faction went, I had no great reason to complain. I had 
the honour to be told by the heads of one Party, that 
they allowed my principles* ; and by the heads of the 
other, that they espoused my conclusion r; which how- 
ever amounted only to this, that the One was for Lir- 
BERTY, however they would chuse to employ it; and 
the Other for rower, however they could come at it. 

I had another important view in writing this book.— 
Though nobody had been so shameless to deny the use 
of Religion to civil Government, yet certain friends of 
Liberty, under the terror of the mischiefs done to So- 
ciety by Fanaticism, or Religion run mad, had, by a 
strange preposterous policy, encouraged a clamour 
against EstaBLIsHMENTS: the only mode of Religion 
which can prevent what they pretended to fear ; that is, 
its degenerating into Fanaticism. It is true, had these 
Clamourers not found more enemies to the Establish- 
ment than they had made, (enemies on solider grounds, 
to wit, the sense of their exclusion from the emoluments 
of a national Church) an Establishment had hardly 
given umbrage to the appointed Protectors of it. But 
these had the Sectaries to caress: and a private and 
pressing interest will often get the better of the most in- 
dispensable maxims of good policy. | 

It was for this reason, my Lord, that so much of the 
book is employed in the defence of a national or an 
established Religion; since, under such a Form, FANA- 
TICISM can never greatly spread: and that little there 
will always be of this critical eruption of our diseased 
Nature, may have the same effect on the Esta- 
blished Religion which weak Factions are observed to 
have on the administration of Government; it may keep 
men more decent, alert, and attentive to the duties of 
their Charge. 

Where then was the wonder, that a subject so ma- 
naged, and at such a juncture, should be violently op- 
posed, or, to speak more truly, be grossly misrepre- 
sented? Those in the new system accused me of 
making the State a slave to the Church; those in the 
old, of making the Church a slave to the State: and one 
passionate Declaimer, as I remember, who cared equally 

* Bishop Ho. + Bishop Sh. 
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for Church and State, was pleased to say, that, the bet- 
ter to b.mter mankind, I had done both *. 

Having thus, in the foolish confidence of Youth, cast 
in my Goosequill, to stem a torrent that in a little time 
was to bear down all before it; 1 proceeded, with the 
same good faith, in another romantic effort, The sup- 
port of ReEricion itself. 

You, my Lord, who feel so humanely for the In- 
jured, on whomsoever POPULAR INJUSTICE may chance 
to fall, have hardly forgotten the strange reception with 
which this my fair endeavour was entertained; and 
principally by Those whose interests I was defending. 
It awakel a thousand black passions and idiot preju- 
dices. ‘The Zealots inflamed the Bigots. 


—’T was the Time's plague, 
IW hen madmen led the blind. 


For, the noble prosecution of real Impiety was now 
over; or, at least, no longer serious. What remained, 
to helie a zeal for Religion, was a ridiculous Tartuffisin; 
ridiculous, because without the power to persecute: 
otherwise, sufficiently serious, as it was encouraged by 
men, at that time, in eminence of place f. For false 
Zeal and unbelieving Politics always concur, and often 
find their account in suppressing NOVELTIES. 

But things, unnaturally kept up in a state of violence, 
in a little time subside: And though the first Writers, 
let loose against me, came on as if they would devour ; 
yet the design of those who, at spring and fall, have 
ever since annually succeeded them, has been, I think, 
only to eat. The imputation that yet sticks to my no- 
tions, amongst many well-meaning men, is, that they 
are PARADOXICAL. And though this be now made the 
characteristic of my Writings, yet, whether from the 
amusement which Paradores afford, or from whatever 
other cause of malice or curiosity, the Public seem still ` 
sufficiently eager to see what, in snite of the Argument, 
and perhaps in spite to it, they are pleased to call my 
CONCLUSION. And as in your Lordships progress 
through your high Stations (for I will not take my com- 
parison lower while my subject is public favour) men no 
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sooner found vou in one than they saw you necessary for 
a higher; so every preceding Voluine seemed to excite a 
stronger appetite for the following: till, as I am told, it 
came to a kind of impatience for the fast: which must 
have been strangely obstinate if in all this time it has 
not subsided. And yet it 1s very possible it may not : 
For, the good-natured pleasure of seeing an Author fill 
up the méasure of his Paradoxes, is worth waiting for. 
Of all men, I would not appear vain before your Lord- 
ship; since, of all men, You best know how ill it 
would become my pride. Nor am I indeed in much 
dangcr to have my head turned by this flattcring circum- 
stance, while 1 remember that RABELAIS tells us, and 
I dare say he tells us truth, that the Public of his times 
were full as impatient for the conclusion of the unfinished 
storv of the giant Gargantua and his son Pantagruel. 

I have now, both leisure and inclination to gratify this 
Public tancy, after having put my last hand to these two 
Volumes: A work of reasoning; and though tairly pur- 
sued, and, as I thought, brought Home to its oN c u- 
SION, yet interspersed with variety of Philologic disser- 
tations: For I had to do with a sort of Readers not 
less delicate than the fastidious Frenchinan, who tells us 
in so many words, that La RAISON a tort des qu'elle 
ENNUYE. As my purpose therefore was to bring Rea- 
son into good Company, I saw it proper now and then, 
to make her wait without, lest by her constant presence 
she should happen to be thought tiresume. Yet still I 
was carcful not to betray her rights: and the Disserta- 
tions brought in tu relieve the oppressed attention of the 
Reader, was not more for his sake than for hers If I 
‘was large in my discourse concerning the nature and 
end of the Grecian Mysteries, it was to shew the 
sense the antient Lawgivers had of the use of Religion 
to Society : and if I expatiated on the origin and use of 
the Egyptian HreRoGLyPuics, it was to vindicate the 
logical propriety of the Prophetic language and senti- 
ment. For I should have been ashamed to waste so 
much time in classical amusements, and at last to join 
them to your Lordships Name, had they not had an in- 
timate relation to the things most connected with Man 


and his interests. 
I have 
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J have detained your Lordship with a tedious Story ; 
and still I must beg your patience a little longer. We 
are not yet got to the end of a bad prospect.——W hile 
I, and others of my Order, have been thus vainly con- 
tending pro Aris with the unequal arms of Reason; we 
had the further displeasure to find, that our Rulers (who, 
as I observed above, had needlessly suffered those ties 
of Religion to be unloosed, by which, till of late, the 
passions of the People had been restrained) were 
struggling, almost as unsuccessfully, pro Focis with u 
corrupt and debauched Community. 

General History, in its Records of the rise and decay 
of States, hath delivered down to us, amongst the more 
important of its lessons, a faithful detail of every symp- 
tom, which is wont to forerun and to prognosticate their 
approaching ruin. It might be justly deemed the extra- 
vagance of folly to believe, that those very Signs, which 
have coustantly preceded the fall of other States, should 
signify nothing fatal or alarming to our own. On the 
other hand, I would not totally condemn, in such a 
dearth of Religious provision, even that species of piety, 
which arises from a national pride, and flatters us with 
being the peculiar attention of Heaven; who will avert 
those evils from his favoured People, which the natural 
course of things would otherwise make inevitable: For, 
indeed, we have seen (and, what is as strange as the 
blessing itself, the little attention which is paid to it) 
something very like such an extraordinary protection al- 
ready exerted; which resists, and, till now, hath ar- 
rested, the torrent just ready to overwhelm us. The 
circumstance, I mean, is this:—That while every other 
part of the Community seems to lie in fœce Romuli, the 
administration of Public Justice in England, runs as 
pure as where nearest to its cœlestial Source; purer 
than Plato dared venture to conceive it, even in his 
feigned Republic. 

‘ow, whether we are not to call this, the interposing 
hand of Providence; for sure I am, all History doth 
not afford another instance of so much purity and inte- 
grity in one part, coexisting with so much decay and so 
many infirmities in the rest: Or whether, profounder 
Politicians may not be able to discover some pea 

orce, 
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force, some peculiar virtue in the essential parts, or in 
the well-adapted frame, of our excellent Constitution : 
Inn either case, this singular and shining Phenomenon, 
hath afforded a cheerful consolation to thinking men, 
amidst all this dark aspect from our disorders and dis- 
tresses. 

But the evil Genius of England would not suffer us 
to enjoy it long; for, as if envious of this last support of 
Government, he hath now instigated his blackest Agents 
to the very extent of their malignity; who, after the 
most villanous insults on all other Orders and Ranks in 
Society, have at length proceeded to calumniate even 
the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, under its ablest 
and most unblemished Administration. 

After this, who will not be tempted to despair of his 
Country, and say, with the good old man in the Scene, 


- - - “ [psa si cupiat SALUS 
„ Servare, prorsus non potest, hanc FAMILIAM.” 
» P P 


ATHENSs, indeed, fell by degenerate manners like our 
own: but she fell the later, and with the less dishonour, 
for having always kept inviolable that reverence which 
she, and indeed all Greece, had been long accustomed 
to pay to her august Court of Arzopacus. Of this 
modest reserve, amidst a general disorder, we have a 
striking instance in the conduct of one of the principal 
Instruments of her ruin. The witty ARISTOPHANES 
began, as all such Instruments do (whether with wit or 
without) by deriding Virtue and Religion; and this, in 
the brightest exemplar of both, the godlike Socrates. 
The Libeller went on to attack all conditions of Men. 
He calumniated the Magistrates; he turned the Public 
Assemblies into ridicule; and, with the most beastly 
and blasphemous abuse, outraged their Priests, their 
Altars, nay, the very established (iods themselves,— 
But here he stopped; and, unawed by all besides, whe- 
ther of divine or human, he did not dure to cast so 
much as one licentious trait against that vencrable 
Judicature, A circumstance, which the Readers of his 
witty ribaldry, cannot but observe with surprise and 
adiniration;—not at the Ports modesty, for he had 
none, but at the remaining virtue of a debauched and 

ruined 
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ruined People; who yet would not bear to sce that clear 
Fountain of Justice defiled by the odious Spawn of Buf- 
foons and Libellers. 

Nor was this the only consolation which AruEens had 
in its calamities. Its pride was flattered in tailing by 
apostate Wits of the first Order: while the Agents of 
public mischief amongst us, with the hoarse notes and 
blunt pens of Ballad-makers, not only accelerate our 
ruin, but accumulate our disgraces: Wretches the most 
contemptible for their parts, the most infernal for their 
manners. 

To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, are sent for the 
Times; the Times are fitted for the rest, of common 
make. Erasmus and the present Cuter JUSTICE or 
ENGLAND (whatever he may think) were sent by Pro- 
vidence, for the sake of humanity, to adorn two periods, 
when RELIGION at one time, and SociEr at another, 
most needed their support; I do not say, of their great 
talents, but of that HEROIC MODERATION so necessary 
to allay the violence of public disorders; for to be mo- 
DERATE amidst party-extremes, requires no common 
degree of patriotic courage. 

Such characters rarely fail to perform much of the 
task for which they were sent; but never without find- 
ing their labour ill repaid, even by those in whose ser- 
vice it was employed. That glory of the Priesthood 
left the World, he had so nobly benefited, with this ten- 
der complaint. — Hoc tempore nihil scribi aut 401 
‘“ potest quod not pateat CALUMNIÆ; nec raro fit, ut 
% dum agis CIRCUMSPECTISSIME utramque partem of- 
“ fendas, quum in utraque sint qui PARITER INSANI- 
“ ANT.” A complaint, fated, alas! to be the motto of 
every Man who greatly serves his Country. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
most obedient and faithful Servant, 


February 2, 1765. W. GLOUCESTER. 
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OF THE DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 


1740. 
— 
TO THE J EWS. 


SIRS, 


THE purpose of this Work being to prove the Divine 
Lecation oF Moses, it will, I hope, have so much 
merit with you, as to engage your serious attention to 
the following Address; which, from the divinity of 
Moses’s Law, as in this work demonstrated, attempts 
to shew you, how, by neccessary consequence, it follows, 
that the Religion of Tests is also divine. 

But, while I am laying my conclusions before you, 
let me beseech you not to suffer yourselves to be pre- 
judiced against the evidence, by such kind of fallacies 
as these; Both Jews and Christians confess, that the 
religion of Moses came from Gon: but one only, of 
these two Sects, believe the divinity of that of Jesus: 
thé safest way, therefore, is to adhere to what both sides 
oun to be true. An argument, which however like, 
hath not in all its parts, even so much force as what 
the idolatrous Romanists are wont to urge against the 
Reformed—That as both parties hold salvation may be 
had in the church of Rome, and only one party holds it 
“nay 
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may be had in the churches of the Reformed, it is safest 
to adhere to Popery: which I dare say you laugh at for 
its impertinence, how much soever you may have de- 
luded others by the same kind of sophistry*. For if 
the Roman Catholics, or you, will not take our word 
for Christianity or Refcrmation, why do you build any 
thing upon it, in favour of Popery or Judaism? Both 
of you will say, perhaps, because we are prejudiced 
in the former conclusion ; but that the mere force of 
evidence extorts the latter from us even against our- 
selves.” ‘This is easily said; and may, perhaps, be 
easily believed, by those who, taking their Religion from 
their ancestors, are apt to measure Truth only by its 
antiquity. But genuine Christianity offering itself only 
to the private judgments of men, every sincere enquirer 
believes as he finds cause. So that if either you or 
they would give yourselves the trouble to examine our 
motives, it would appear, that the very same reasons 
which force us to conclude that Christianity in ge- 
neral, and the Reformed religion in particular, are true, 
force us at the same time to conclude that the Jewish 
was from God; and that salvation may be obtained, 
though with much difficulty, in the church of Rome. 
Either, therefore, the whole of our conclusion is preju- 
dice, or no part of it is so. 

As I would not have you harden your habitual ob- 
stinacy in favour of your own Religion, by bad argu- 
ments; so neither will I use any such to draw you over 
to ours. 

I shall not therefore attempt that way to bring you 
to the truth, which some amongst us, little acquainted, 
as should seem, either with your Dispensation, or the 
Christian, imagine they have discovered: Who, taking 
it for granted that the Mosaic Law can be defended only 
by the Gospel of Jesus, pretend you must first acknow-. 
ledge our Religion, before you can support your own: 
and so, which is very hard, will not allow you to have 


® This, the miserable Uriel Acosta tells us, was one of the 
principal arguments that induced him to embrace Fudaism.— 
Præterea veteri fcederi fidem dabant tam Judæi quam Christiani; 
novo autem fœderi soli Christiani. Exemplar humunæ vite, p. 346. 

in fin. Amica Collat, Phil. a Limborch, 
any 
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any reasonable assurance of the truth of your Religion 
till you have forsaken it*. But I would not urge you 
with such kind of reasoning, if it were only for this, that 
Į suspect you may not be such utter strangers to the New 
Testament as not to know, that it lays the foundation 
of Christianity in Judaism. Besides, right reason, as 
well as St. Paul (which with us, at present, are still the 
same thing) would teach you to reply to such Con- 
vertists: Boast not against the branches of the native 
olive-tree: but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee f. 

Much less would I employ, in this Address, the 
quainter project of our common Adversary, the FREE- 
THINKER. Tor you are to know, that as those I spoke 
of before, make Christianity too recent, so these make 
it as much too old ; even as old as the Creation. Those 
fall short of the support of Judaism; These overleap 
it; and assure us, that the only way to bring you to 
believe in Jesus, is to prove Moses an impostor. So 
says a late writer: who, by the singular happiness of a 
good choice, having learnt his morality of our Tyndal, 
and his philosophy of your Spinoza, calls himself, by the 
courtesy of England, a MORAL PHILOSOPHER À. 

The road I have taken is indeed very different: and 
the principles I go upon for your conversion, will equally 
serve, to their confutation. Tor I have shewn that the 
Law of Moses was from Gop; and, at the same time, 
that it is only PREPARATORY to the more perfect Reli- 
gion of JEsus. 

The limits of this Address will not allow me to point 
ont to you any other arguments than whet arise imme- 
diately from those important circumstances of the Law, 
discoursed of in this Work. Much less shall I have 
room to urge you with a repetition bf those reasonings, 


* Dr. Rogers has declared, as I remember in one of his ser- 
“ mons, that he could not believe the truth of Moszs’s pretensions, 
“ were it not for the confirmation given to them by the Gospel. 
“ This I take to be a dangerous assertion, that saps the very foun- 
* dation of Christianity; and supersedes at once the whole purpose 
of your intended work, by denying any original intrinsic character 
“ of divinity to the institution of Moses.” Dr. Middleton’s Letter 
to Mr. W. Nov. 30, 1736. vol. v. of his Works. 


+ Rom. xi. 18. Mon Ax. . 
which 
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which Christian writers have already used with so supe~ 
rior à force against you. 

Let us see then what it is that keeps you still enslaved 
to a galling Discipline, so long after the tree offers of 
Redemption. The two principal reasons, I suppose, 
are these : 

I. First, a presumption that the Religion of Moses 
is perfect ; so full and complete in all its members as to 
be abundantly capable of supplying the spiritual wants 
of men, by preparing and fitting human nature for the 
enjoyment of the supreme Good, and by proposing and 
procuring the possession of that Good. Hence vou 
conclude, aud, were your presumption well-grounded, 
not unreasonably, that the Law was given as a perpetual 
ordinance, to be observed throughout all your genera- 
tions tor ever. 

IT. The second is a persuasion that the Prophecies 
(a necessary credential of the Messiah) which, we say, 
relate to JEsus, relate not to him in a primary sense ; 
and that a secondary sense is a fanatic vision raised by 
deluded Christians to uphold a groundless claim. 

For thus one of our common enemies, who hath in- 
forced your arguments against us, tells the world, you 
are accustomed to speak. All the books written by 
Jews against the Christian Religion (says he) some of 
which are printed, and others yo about Europe in manu- 
script, chiefly attack the New Testament for the alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Old Testament therein, 
and with the greatest insolence and contempt imaginable 
on that account ; and oppose to them a single and literal 
interpretation us the true sense of the Old Testament. 
And accordingly the allegorical interpretations given by 
Christian expositors of the Prophecies are now the 
grand obstacle and stumbling-block in the way of the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity “. 

These, it seems, are the two great impediments to 
your conversion. Give me leave then to shew you how 
the reasoning of this book removes them. 

I. As to the perfection of your Religion, it is here 
proved, that, though it indeed had that specific per- 


* Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, pp. 82, 83. 
fection, 
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fection, which no Religion coming from Gop can want“, 
that is, a full capacity of attaining its end, which was 
the separation of the race of Abraham from an idola- 
trous world; yet that it was perfect only in this restrained 
- and relative sense. As to absolute independent perfec- 
tion, the Law had it not. 

1. That it had no perfection with regard to the im- 
provement of human nature for the enjoyment of the 
supreme Good, I have shewn from the genius of your 
whole religious Worship; and its general direction 
against the various idolatries of those eariy ages. And 
in this I have a Doctor of your own, the famous Mat- 
MONIDES, for my warrant: who indeed little thought, 
while he was proving this truth in so invincible a man- 
ner, that he was preparing the more reasonable part of 
his Brethren for the reception of the Gospel. lt is true, 
some of your later writers have seen better into this con- 
sequence: and Orobio, in his dispute with Limborch, 
hath part of a chapter t to disprove, or, rather, to 
deny the fact. But if your religious Worship consist 
only of a multifarious burdensome Ritual, relative to 
the Superstitions ef those early times, it must needs be 
altogether unable to perfect human nature in such a 
manner, as you do and must allow to be God's design, 
in a revealed Religion, universal and perpetual. 

2. Again, as to-the second branch of this perfection, 
the proposing and procuring the possession of the su- 
preme Good: I have shewn that the Law of Moses re- 
vealed No FUTURE STATE of rewards and punishments, 
but studiously declined the mention of any doctrine pre- 
paratory to it: that no Mosaical Tradition supplied this 
omission: and that it did not become a national doctrine 
amongst you till the later tines of your republic; when 
it arose trom various and discordant sources; and was 
brought in on foreign occasions. But it is certain, that 
that Religion must fall very short of absolute pertection, 
which wants a doctrine so essential to Religion in 


* See this proved against Lord Bolingbroke, Pook v § 2. 

+ The title of the chapter is: Quod ritualia non erunt præcisè ut 
Israël ab aliis populis separaretur ; neque lex neque pepuius propter 
5 sed hic propter populum, ut ei inserviret, p. 86. Ed. 

oud. 
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general*. And this, you yourselves at length seem to 
have been aware of: for though, during the existence of 
your Republic, the deniers of a future state, such as 
the Sadducecs, were not cut off from the rights of the 
Synagogue; yct since that time, it hath been generally 
held by your Doctors for a prime cause of excommuni- 
eation: — One of them says, that it is the very funda- 


* Here Dr. Stebbing charges me with contradiction; [Exam. p. 9.] 
first io asserting, that a future state made no part of the Religion of 
Moses; and then that a future state was essential to Religion in ge- 
neral. Now this, which he is pleased to call a contradiction, I 
brought as an argument for the divinity of the Law, and supposed it 
to be conclusive by its consistency.—Where I speak of Religion in 
general, I explain my meaning to be, a Religion universal and per- 
petual, such as Natural Religion and the Christian; and from thence 
J argue, that if a future state be essential to a Religion universal and 
perpetual; and a future state be not fuund in the Religion of Moses, 
that then the Religion of Moses was not universal and perpetual, but 
local and temporarv; the point I was inforcing, in order to bring 
over the Jews to the Gospel of Jesus. If the Doctor supposes, that 
what is essential in one species of Religion must be essential in the 
ether, this is supposing them not tu be of diferent species, but one 
and the same; that is, it supposes, that they are and that they are 
not of the same species.— But, continues our Doctor, “ If you should 
“ say, thut your argument is levelled against the Jews, considered 
‘ only in their present state, in which they are not under an equal 
* Providence, this answer will not serve you. For as in their present 
“ state they are not under any extraordinary Providence, so neither 
“ do they want the doctrine of a future state, of which you tell us 
‘€ they have been in possession long ago.” p. 11. What pains does 
this learned Doctor take to make my application to the Jews, in fa- 
vour of Christianity, ineffectual ! Your Religion (say I to them) 
teaches no future state. You are at present under the common un- 
equal Providence of Heaven. How disconsolate is your condition! 
Not so bad neither, replies their Advocate, Doctor Stebbing. They 
now have a future state. Ilow came they by it? By the Law? 
No matter, says he, they have it, and that is enough to destroy all 
the force of your persuasion to embrace the Gospel. Not altogether 
enough, good Dector: for if they have not the future state by the 
Law, (and that truth I take for granted in this address to them, as 
I think I reasonably might, after I had proved it at large) their fu- 
ture state, even by their own confession, is a Phantom: and to gain 
the Substance, there is no way left but to embrace the Gospel. 
They themselves own this truth: for in the words quoted Leluw, they 
confess that to believe a future state, and yet that it was not revealed 
by the Law, is the same thing as not to believe it at all.—Itis a sad 
thing when Polemics or blacker passions have gotten so entire pos- 
session of a man’s heart, that he cares not what harm he does to a 
coinmon cause, or even to common sense, so he can but ANSWER the 
man or the opinion he happens to dislike. 


mental 
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mental of fundamentals*;——Another, that to deny 
this is the same thing as to deny Gov himself, and the 
Divinity of his Law : and a third, that even to believe 
it, and yet not believe that it was recealed by the Law, 
is the same thing as not to believe it at allt. 

But you will do well, when you have considered the 
force of those reasonings by which I prove a future state 
not to be revealed by the Law of Moses, to go on 
with me, (for the free thoughts of many amongst you, 
concerning Revelation in general, give scandal to the 
professors of more than one Religion) while I prove, 
from thence, by necessary consequence, that this Law 
came from Gov: And, in conclusion, join with me in 
adoring the infinite Wisdom of the Gop of your Fa- 
thers, here so wonderfully displayed, in making one and 
the same circumstance a standing evidence of the di- 
vinity of the Mosaic Religion, and, at the same time, 
an irrefragable proof that it was preparatory only to the 
Christian; The logical result of all our reasoning being 
the confirmation of this sacred truth, long since enounced 
by a great Adept in your Law, That Tue Law MADE 
NOTHING PERFECT, BUT THE BRINGING IN OF A 
BETTER Hope pip §. 

Permit me to observe farther, that this rabbinical 
notion of a future state of rewards and punishments in 


* Scripsit Rab. (Maimon.) p. m. Articulus fundamentalis decimus 
tertius agit de resurrectione, cujus rationem (quomodo se habeat) & 
fundamenta jam exposuimus, Quod si homo crediderit fundamenta 
illa omnia, seque illa credere declaraverit, ingreditur Ecclesiam Is- 
raélis, & jubemur diligere illum, & misericordiam illi exhibere, & 
conversari cum illo juxta omnia, quæ præcepit Deus benedictus cui- 
libet erga proximum facienda.—Si quis autem vilipenderit hoc fun- 
damentum excellentium fundamentorum, ecce exit ille ex Ecclesia, 
quippe qui abnegat articulum fidei, & vocatur impius ac Epicureus, 
amputatque plantas, quem odio habere & perdere jubemur. Ex 
betb Elohim. Vid. Dassovium de Resurrectione, Ed. 1693. 

+ Hec fides [de Resurrectione mortuoruin]——tumeretur inter 
articulos Legis & fundamenta ejus, quum qui negat. perinde facit 
acsi negaret esse Deum, legem esse a cœlo, & quod in aliis istis ar- 
ticulis tractatur. R. Salomo ap. Dassovmm de Resurrect. 

1 Oportet te scire articulmn fidei de resurrectione mortnorum ex 
lege esse. Quod si quis fide firma crediderit resurrectionem mortu- 
orum, non autem crediderit esse illam ex lege, ecce ille reputatur 
acsi hec omnia negaret, R. Jehud. Zubara apud Dussov. 

§ Heb. vii. 19. 
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the Mosaic Dispensation, which still encourages the 
remnant of your Nation to persist in rejecting the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, was the very prejudice which, in the first 
ages of Christianity, so superstitiously attached the 
Converts from Judaism, to the whole observance of the 
Law. 

As a Corollary to all this, I have shewn, that the 
punishment of Children for the crimes of their Parents, 
which hath given a handle to the enemies of your Law 
to blaspheme, can be only well explained and vindicated 
on the Principle of no future state in the Religion of 
Moses: And farther, that, on this Principle, all the 
inextricable embarras of your Rabbins, in their endea- 
vours to reconcile the different accounts of Moses and 
the Prophets concerning that method of punishment, is 
intirely removed, and a perfect harmony and concord 
is seen to reign amongst them. But at the same time 
that the Principle does this, take notice, it disables you 
from accounting for the length of your present disper- 
sion. For the only reason your best defender, Orobio, 
had to assign for it was, that you now suffer not for 
your own sins, but for the sins of your Forefathers. 
But the Principle which reconciles Moses and the Pro- 
phets, shews that this mode of punishment hath long 
since ceased. 

II. In answer to the second part, your prejudices 
against the credentials of JEsus’s Messiahship, tor the 
want of rational evidence in a secondary sense of Pro- 
phecy; I have proved those prejudices to be altogether 
vain and groundless: 1. By tracing up the nature of hu- 
man converse in spcech and writing, from its early 
original; and from thence evincing, that a secondary 
sense of Prophecies is proper, rational, and comform- 
able to the justest rules of grammar and logic.—2. By 
shewing that this method of information was so exactly 
suited to the occasion, that if ever you were to have a 
Messiah to complete your Law, the body of the Pro- 
phecies, relating to him, must needs be given in the 
very manner which those in dispute are actualiy given : 
For that, had these Prophecies recorded the nature of 
the Messian's Kingdom in plain aud direct terms, it 
would have defeated the very end and purpose of the 

23 Law. 
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Law. And this, on reflection, you will find a sufficient 
answer to those Four QUuERIES into which your ablest 
Detender* has collected the whole strength of your 
cause. 

As a Corollary, likewise, to this part, I shew, in 
order to reconcile you still farther to the Messiahship of 
Jesus, that the history of Gop's Dispensations to your 
Fathers, even before his giving the Law, can never be 
rightly understood, or fully cleared from the objections 
of Unbelievers, but on the supposition of the redemp- 
tion of mankind by the death and sufferings of Jesus. 
And of this I have given a convincing proof in the 
famous history of the Command to Abraham to offer up 
his Son. Which I prove to be no other than a REVE- 
LATION of that Redemption, delivered in action instead 
of words. This stiongly corroborates the Mission of 
Jesus, and should incline you seriously to consider its 
force.— Here God reveals to your father Abraham the 
Redemption of Mankind by the death and passion of 
his Son. Why then, I ask you, snould you not con- 
clude with our learned Apostle, that to Abraham and 
his seed the Promises being made, the Covenant that 
was confirmed before of Gon in Curist, the Law 
which was four hundred and thirty years after cannot 
disannul, that it should make the Promise of none 
effect + ? 

Having thus shewn your Religion to be partial, ùn- 
perfect, and preparatory; and consequently shewn the 

* Onogto. 1. Ut assignetur locus aliquis in quo Deus mandaverit, 
aut dixerit express, quud fides in Messiam est absuluté necessaria 
ad salutem generis humani; adeo ut qui non crediderit damnan- 
dus esset. 

2. Ut assignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod unicum medium 
ad salutem Israelis, et restitutionis in divinum gratium, est fide- in 
Messiam jam advenium. 

3 Ut assignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod Israel propter - 
infidelitatem in Messiam erat ueperdends, et abjic cndus in nat, i- 
bus, ut non sit amplius Populus Dei, seu un æternuin damn .udus 
donec Messiam adventuin non ciedidert. 

4. Taudem assi netur locus, in qu: dixit Lens, onmia Le iu 

rater moralia, fuise umbiam, seu figurain futuro um iu utventu 
essiæ, et quod fere omnia quae & in avina Le_e et a: Prop etis 
fuere revelata, MYSTICR et TROPOLOUICE explicu:e l. eat, qu iutuin- 
vis sensus lites alis omnino despiciatur. Amica collauo Lunt. p. 1, 2. 
c3 necessity 
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necessity of its completion by the teaching of a Messiah; 
to whose character in the person of Jesus, I have en- 
deavoured to reconcile you, by removing your only 
plausible objection, the mistaken nature of the Prophe- 
cies concerning him; As a Corollary to the whole, I 
have proved, in order to remove your prejudices for a 
worldly Prince, and a restoration to a carnal Doininion 
in Judea, that your race was not at first chosen by Gop, 
and settled in the land of Canaan, as his FAVOURITES, 
for whom he had a greater foudness than for other of 
the sons of Adam; but only to serve the general ends of 
Providence, in its Dispensations to the whole Species ; 
which required the temporary senaration of one People 
from the rest of Mankind, to preserve, amidst an ido- 
latrous world, the great doctrine of the Uxrrv, as the 
foundation of that universal Religion to be dispensed 
by Jesus, when the fulness of time should come. Which 
time being now come, and the end obtained, you cannot 
but confess there is no further use or purpose of a 
national separation. 

Let me add the following observation, which ought 
to have some weight with you. Whoever reads your 
history, and believes you, on your own word, to be 
still tied to the Religion of Moses, and to have nothing 
to expect from that of Jesus, must needs regard you 
as a People long since abandoned of Gop. And those 
who neither read nor believe, will pretend at least to 
think you forsaken of all REASON. Our Scriptures alone 
give us better hopes of your condition: and excited by 
the Charity they imps I am moved to hazard this ad- 
dress unto you. For a time, as they assure us, will 
come, when this veil shall be taken from your hearts. 
And who knows how near at hand the day of visitation 
may be? At least, who would not be zealous of con- 
tributing, though in the lowest degree, to so glorious a 
work? For if the fallof you be the riches of the World, 
and the diminishing of you the riches of the Gentiles, 
how much more your fulness * ! says the Apostle Paul. 
Who at the same time assures us, that blindness in part 
is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved f. 


* Rom. xi. 12. + Ver. 25, 26. 
; I know 
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T know you will be ready to say, “that much of this 
sort of Charity hath been preached to your People, even 
amidst the horrors of the Inquisition; and that it has 
always made a suitable impression: that indeed, in a 
land of liberty like Britain, you should have thought 
much more favourably of our good-will, had not a late 
transaction, in which your natural rights came in 
question, amply convinced you that Christian Charity is 
every where the same.” 

Sufferers, even imaginary ones, may be excused a little 
hard language ; especially when they only repeat the cla- 
mours of those amongst ourselves; who, on the defeat of 
your Naturalization project, affected to feel most sen- 
sibly for the interests of Liberty and Commerce. And 
yet I think it no difticulty to convince unprejudiced men, 
that the Sanctity of Government was, in the first in- 
stance, surprised; and that the Legislature did justly 
as well as politicly in acting conformably to their second 
thoughts. ` 

A People like this of Great Britain, the genius of 
whose Religion and Government equally concur to make 
them tender and jealous of the rights of mankind, were 
naturally led by their first motions to think they might 
extend those privileges to your Nation, which they saw 
plainly were the due even of the followers of Mahomet: 
And yet for all this they were mistaken. 

As much a paradox as this may seem, it is easy to 
shew that in this point, You stand distinguished to your 
disadvantage from all the Nations upon earth: theve 
being in your case, a peculiar circumstance which must 
eternally exclude your claim to the general right of Na- 
turalization, in every free Government in Christendom, 
while men act, not to say with common integrity, but 
even with common decency, according to their pro- 
fession. 

Let us then consider your case as it is understood by 
Christian Communities ; for men must always act, would 
they act honestly, according to their own conceptions 
of the case, not according to the conceptions of other 
men. 

Now it is a common principle of Christianity, that 
God, in punishing your Nation for the rejection of their 

c4 pro 
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promised Messiah, hath sentenced it to the irremissible 
Infamy of an unsettled vagabond condition, without 
Country or Civil policy, till the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in: and then, as we observed before, our St. 
Paul declares, that your Nation, converted to the faith 
in Jesus, shall be received again into favour, and in- 
titled to the privilege of Sons. ‘The sentence denounced 
upon you was not only the loss of your own Community, 
but the being debarred an entrance into any other. For 
you are condemned to be aliens and strangers in every 
land where you abide and sojourn. A punishment 
which can only respect Particulars, and not the Com- 
munity; for one People can be no other than aliens and 
strangers to another People, by the constitution of 
Nature. So that the sentence against you imports, that 
the Particulars of your race shall not be received by Na- 
turalizaticn, to the rights and privileges of the free-born 
Subjects of those civil States amongst which you shall 
happen tu be disperscd. And we have seen this sen- 
tence wonderfully confirmed by the actual infliction of 
it for the space of seventeen hundred years ; which must 
be confessed to give great credit to the truth of our in- 
terpretation of your Prophecies. 

But to understand more clearly what share a christian 
Community ought to take in PREVENTING ANY INSULT 
on those Prophecies which it holds to be divine, it will 
be necessary to consider what will be the worldly con- 
dition of your Nation when reinstated in God's favour ; 
which both you and we are equally instructed to expect. 

If it shall be, as you imagine, a recovery of your Civil- 
policy, a revival of the Temple-service, and a re-pos- 
session of the land of Judea; if this be the mercy pro- 
mised to your Nation, then indeed the intermediate 
punishment, between the abolition and the restoration 
of your divine Policy, can be only the temporary want 
of it; and consequently the facilitating your entry at 
present into the several civil Communities of christian 
men, might well he thought to have no more tendency 
to insult the general Economy of revealed Religion than 
the naturalizing of Turks and Tartars. 

But the genius of Christianity aud the tenor of those 
Prophecies, as interpreted by Christ and his Apostles, 

declare 
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declare such a restoration to the land of Judea and a 
revival of the Temple-service, to be manifestly absurd, 
and altogether inconsistent with the nature of the whole 
of Gop's religious Dispensation: for by this it appears, 
that the Mosaic Law or Religion (as distinguished from 
its foundation, natural Religion, on which it was 
erected) was only PREPARATORY to, and TYPICAL of 
the Gospel. Consequently, on the establishment of 
Christianity, the Political part of your institution became 
abolished ; and the Ritual part entirely ceased; just as 
a scaffold is taken down when a building is erected ; or 
as a shadow is cast behind when the substance is brought 
forward into day. Nor were you, after this promised 
conversion, to expect ANY OTHER Civil policy or reli- 
gious Ritual peculiar to yourselves, or separate from 
those in use amongst men who profess the name of 
Christ: because the Gospel, of which you are now 
supposed to be professors, disclaims all concern with 
political or civil matters; and because ALL its professors 
compose but ONE religious Body, under one head, which 
is Christ. 

All therefore that remains for us to conceive of your 
cicil condition, when the fulness of the Gentiles shall be 
come in, and Israel be received into grace, is this, That, 
on your conversion, you shall be NATURALIZED and 
incorporated, as your convenience or inclination may 
lead you, into the various civil Communities of the 
Faithful. 

This is the only idea we Christians can entertain of 
your future condition: and this may and must regulate 
our conduct whenever an alteration of your present con- 
dition comes in question. 

And now to justify the Councils of our Lawgivers 
in their last and perhaps final determination concerning 

ou. 
d If the DECLARED punishment of heaven on your 
Nation, while you continue in unbelicf, be DISPERSION 
through the world, witHout A CiviL POLICY of your 
own as a People, and WITHOUT a COUNTRY, as Par- 
ticulars; and that your restoration to favour, on your 
embracing the Gospel, is the being reccived into the 
Church of Christ, and (as you can be received toeren 
only 
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only as Particulars, and not as a Nation) the being ry- 
cou roRATED into the several civil Communities of 
Christians ; then, any ATTEMPT to incorporate you by 
Naturalization into such civil Communities, betore the 
time predicted and while you adhere to your old Re- 
ligion, as directly’ opposes the Prophecies, or the de- 
clared will of Heaven, as the attempt of Julian to rebuild 
your Temple, after the sentence of its final destruction 
1ad been put in execution: because it aims to procure 
for you a CIVIL coNDiTioN while Jews, which it is 
foretold you shall not enjoy till you are become Chris- 
tians. Nor is it of any avail to those Politicians who 
were concerned of late in your favour, to pretend that 
Julian’s attempt was with malice, and their's with much 
integrity of heart; since this difference inakes no change 
in the nature of the action, as it respects God's Dispen- 
sations, whatever it inay be supposed to do, in the 
quality of it, as it respects the Actors. In either case, 
the declared will of Heaven is opposed. When it is 
done with knowledge of the Prophecy, and with inten- 
tion to discredit it, the attempt is wicked and impious : 
when with a forgetfulness of it, with a disregard to Re- 
ligim, and a neglect of its interests, the attempt (even 
in this best way of considering it) is indecent and dis- 
honourable. Not that He who thus conceives of things, 
hath the least apprehension that PRopHEcy can be dis- 
honoured, or have its predictions defeated by Civil 
Power: But this He thinks, that a Christian State while 
it enacts Laws, though unwarily, whose operation com- 
bats the truth of those Predictions, may very easily dis- 
honour itself. 

A Nation professing Christianity, though principally 
busied in the office of protecting liberty and commerce, 
ceases not to be a nation of Christians, amidst all their 
cares to discharge the duties of good Citizens. They 
have the interests and honour of their Religion to sup- 
port as well as the co ninon- rights of Mankind. For 
though Civil society be totally and essentially different 
fiom the Ecclesiastical, yet as the same Individuals 
compose the inembers of both; and as there is the 
closest Coalition between both, for their mutual support 
and benefit; such Civil society can never decently or 

honourably 
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honourably act with a total disregard to that co-allied 
Religion, which they profess to believe, and of which, 
under another consideration, they compose the body. 

Perhaps You may tell ine, it appears from the manner 
in which this late affair was conducted, that none of these 
considerations ever entered into the heads, either of your 
. Friends, or, those you will call, your Enemies, when, 
at length, they both agreed to leave you as they found 
you. It may beso. Yet this does not hinder but that 
the result of a Council, may be justificd on principles 
which never influenced it. And as for the credit of Re- 
velation, that generally becomes more conspicuous when, 
through the ignorance and perverseness of foolish men, 
the predictions of Heaven are supported by Instruments 
which knew not what they were about. Had they acted 
with more knowledge of the case, the enemies of Religion 
would be apt to sav, No wonder that the honour of Pro- 
phecy is supported, when the Power which could dis- 
credit it, held it an impiety to make the attempt. 

Thus you see the British Legisla.ure is justified in its 
last determination concerning you, on all the general 
principles of piety, honesty, and decency. I speak of 
men, and I speak to men, who believe the Religion they 
profess. As for those profligates, whether amongst 
yourselves or us, who are ready to profess any Religion, 
but much better disposed to believe none, to them, this 
reasoning is not addressed. Have a fairer opinion there- 
fore of our Charity, and believe us to be sincere when 
we profess ourselves, 


Your, &c. 


PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION OF 
Books IV. V. VI. oF THE 
DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 


1740. 


THE Author of The Divine Legation of Afoses, a 
private clergyinan, had no sooner given his first Volume“ 
to the Public, than he was fallen upon in so outrageous 
and brutal a manner as had been scarce pardonable had 
it been The Divine Legation of Mahomet. And what 
was most extraordinary, by those very men whose 
Cause he was supporting, and whose Honours and 
Dignities he had been defending. But what grotesque 
instruments of vengeance had Bicotry set on foot! 
If he was to be run down, it had been some kind of 
consolation to him to fall by savages, of whom it was no 
discredit to be devoured. 


Optat aprum, aut fulcum descendere monte Leonem. 


However, to do them justice, it must be owned, that, 
what they wanted in teeth, they had in venom; and 
they knew, as all Brutes do, where their strength lay. 
For reasons best known to Bicotry, he was, in spite 
of all his professions, to be pushed over to the Enemy, 
by every kind of provocation. To support this pious 
purpose, passages were disturted, propositions invented f, 
conversation betrayed, and forged letters written t. 


Books I. II. III. 

+ See the Author’s Letter to Smallbrooke, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, in which he accuses the Bishop of th:s crime; To which 
accusation, the Public never yet saw either defence or excuse. 

t By one Romuine und one Julius Bate in conjunction. Th 
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The attack was opened by one who bore the respec- 
table name of a Country Clergyman,. but was in reality 
a Town-Writer of a Weekly Newspaper*; and with 
such excess of insolence and malice, as the Public had 
never yet seen on any occasion whatsoever. 

Amidst all this unprovoked clamour, the Author had 
his reasons for sparing these wretched tools of impotence 
and envy. His friends thought it beneath him to com- 
mit himself with such writers; and he himself supposed 
it no yood policy to irritate a crew of Zealots, who had, 
at their first opening, called loudly upon the secular 
arm. Our Author indeed could talk big to the FREE- 
THINKERS; for alas, poor mcn! he knew their wea- 
pons: All their arms were arguuents, and those none 
of the sharpest; and Wit, and that none ot the bright- 
est. But he had here to do with men in Authority; 
appointed, if you will believe them, Inspectors-General 
over clerical Faith. And they went forth in all the 
pomp and terror of Znquisitors; with Suspicion before, 
Condemnation behind, and their two assessors, Jgnorance 
and Jnsolence, on each side. Ve must suspect his 

Jaith (say they) — Ile must condemn his book—IVe do 
not understand his argument +. 

hut it may perhaps be of use to Posterity at least, 
if ever these slight sheets should happen to come down 
to it, to explain the provocation which our Author had 
given for so much unlimited abuse and calumny. The 
Reader then may be pleased to know, that the Authors 
first Volume of The Divine Legation of Moses was as 
well a sequel and support of The Atliance between 
Church an State (a book written in behalf of our Con- 
stitution and Established Clergy) as it was un introduc- 
tion to a projected Defence of Reveluticn. It might 
likewise he regarded as an intire work of itself, to shew 
the uscfulness of Religion to Society. This, and the 
large bulk of the Volume, disposed him to publish it 
apart; while the present state of Religion amongst us 
seemed to gve it a peculiar expediency, “ au open and 
“ professed disregard to Religion” (as an excellent Pas- 

* Dr. Webster by name. Who sonn after, by a circular letter to 
the bench of IB. shops, claimed a 1ewiud ior this exploit. 

+ Webster, Yeun, Stebbing, Waterland, and others. 

tor 
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tor of our Church observes) “ being become the dis- 
„ tinguishing character of the present age. Au evil 
“ grown to a great height in the Metropolis of the Na- 
“ tion, and daily spreading through every part of it; 
“ which hath already brought in such dissoluteness and 
“ contempt of principle in the higher part of the world, 
“ and such profligate intemperance and fearlessness 
‘ of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if this 
e torrent of impiety stop not, become absolutely fatal *.” 
Our Author therefore thought, that as this evil, which is 
now spread through the populace, began in the higher 
part of the world, it must be first checked there, if ever it 
were checked at all. And he knew no better way to do 
this, than by shewing those People of Condition (who, 
amidst all the ir contempt of religious Principle, yet pro- 
fessed the greatest zeal for their country and mankind) 
that Religion is absolutely necessary for the support of 
civil Government. He thought too, this no ill device 
to get the advocate of Revelation a fair hearing. For 
he supposed, that unless they could be made to see the 
usefulness of Christianity to Society (which their con- 
tempt of Principle shewed they yet did not see) they 
would never be brought to believe its Truth, or Divinity. 

These were his endeavours and designs. What he 
got for his pains, I have already told the Reader.— 

In vain had he endeavoured to deserve well of Re- 
ligion at large, and of the Church of England in parti- 
cular ;—by fixing the true grounds of morality ;—by 
confuting the atheistic arguments of Bayle, and the 
flagitious Principle of Mandeville;—by explaining the 
natures, settling the bounds, and adjusting the distinct 
rights of the two Societies; and by exposing the im- 
pious tenet, of Religion’s being the contrivance of Poli- 
ticians. 

All this went for nothing with the Bigots. He had 
departed from the old posture of defence, and had pro- 
jected a new plan for the support of Revelation. His 
Demonstration (says one of them) if he could make one 
of it. could never make us amends for changing our 
posture of defence, and deserting our strong holds +. 

Bishop of Oxford’s Charge, London, 1738, 4to. p. 4. 

+ Webster's Country Clergyman's second Letter. F 

For 
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For though they will zalk, indeed, of the love of truth, and 
the invincible evidence of our Faith, yet I know not 
how, even amidst all their Zeal and Fury, they betray 
the most woful apprehensions of Christianity, and are 
frighted to death at every foolish Book new written 
against Religion, though it come but from the Mint or 
Bedlam. And what do our directing Engineers advise you 
to, in this exigence? Do they bid you act offensively, 
and turn the enemies’ artillery upon them? By no means. 
Keep within your strong holds. Watch where they 
direct their battery, and there to your old mud walls 
clap a buttress ; and so it be done with speed, no matter 
of what materials. If, in the meantime, one more bold 
than the rest, offer to dig away the rubbish that Lides its 
beauty, or kick down an aukward prop that discredits 
its strength, he is sure to be called by these men, per- 
haps to be thought by those who set them on work, a 
secret enemy, or an indiscreet friend*. Ile is sure to 
be assaulted with all the rude clamours and opprobrious 
names that Bigotry is ever ready to bestow on those it 
fears and hates. 

But this was the fortune of all his betters. It was 
the fortune of Hooker, Hales, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, 
Bp. Taylor. They were called Politiques, Sceptics, Eras- 
tians, Deists, and Atheists. But CupwortnH’s case was 
so particular, that it will excuse a little enlargement. 

The Philosopher of Malmesbury was the terror of the 
last age, as Tindal and Collins have been of this. The 
press sweat with controversy: and every young Church- 
man militont would needs try his arms in thundering 
upon Hlobbes’s steel cap. The mischief his writings 
had done to Religion set Cudworth upon projecting its 
defence. Of this he published one immortal volume ; 
with a boldness uncommon indeed, but very becoming 
a man conscious of his own integrity and strength. For 
instead of amusing lrimiself with IIobbes's peculiar whin- 
sies, which in a little time were to vanish of themselves, 
and their answers with them; which are all now for- 
gotten, from the Curate’s to the Archbishops { ; he 
launched out into the immensity of the Intellectual 
System; and, at his first essay, penetrated the very 

* Waterland. + Tenison. 
darkest 
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darkest recesses of Antiquity, to strip ATHEISM of its 
disguiscs, and drag up the lurking Monster into day. 
Where, though few readers could follow him, yet the 
very slowest were able to overtake his purpose. And 
there wanted not country Clergymen to lead the cry, and 
tell the world, —That, under pretence of defending Re- 
velation, he wrote in the very manner that an artful 
Infidel might naturally be supposed to use in writing 
against it; that he had given us all the filthy stuff that 
he could scrape together out of the sink of Atheism, as a 
natural introduction to a demonstration of the truth of 
Revelation: that with incredible industry and reading 
he had rummaged all antiquity for atheistical arguments, 
which he neither knew, nor intended to answer. In a 
word, that he was an Atheist in his heart, and an Arian 
in his book *. But the worst is behind. These silly 
calumnies were believed. The much injured Author 
grew disgusted. His ardour slackened : and the rest, 
and far greatest part of the Defence, never appeared. 
A Defence, that would have left nothing to do for such 
as our Author, but to read it; and for such as our Au- 
thor's Adversaries, but to rail at it. 

Thus spiritual Hate, like carnal Love, levels all dis- 
tinctions. And thus our Author came to be honoured 
with the same treatment which it had bestowed upon 
a CupworrH. But as this hate is for the most part, 
only envy, under the name of zeal, the Bigots, for their 
own ease, should be more cautious in conferring their 
favours. They have given our Author cause enough to 
be proud: who, as inconsiderable as he is, has, itseems, 
his ; as well asa Locke his Edwards, or a CHI 
Lincwortu his Cheynel. But alas! the Public, I am 
afraid, distinguish better. They see, though these men 
cannot, that the Edwards's and Cheynels increase upon 
us, while the Lockes and CHILLINGWorTHs are be- 
come exceeding rare. Turn then, good Creatures ! 
while you have time, turn your envy on their few re- 
maining successors: and leave our Author in peace. 
He has parts (had he but suitable morals) even to be of 


* See Webste:’s Country Clergyman's first Letter against The 
Divine Legation; aud one Mr. John Turner's discourse (a Clergy- 
inan likewise) against The Intellectual System. 

our 
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your party. Rut no time is to be lost. We have a 
sad prospect before us. The CuizriXewonrus of 
the present age will, in a little time, be no more; while 
the race of Cheyncls threatens to be immortal. But 
this is the fate of human things. The Geese of the Ca- 
pitcl, we Know, remained for ages, after those true 
defenders of it, ‘the Max, the Casmir, the Arui-. 
CANT, were extinct and forgotten. 

And alas! how ominous are the fears of friendship! 
I had but just written this, when the death of Dr. 
Fraxcis Hare, late bishop of Chichester, gave me 
cause to lament my Divination. In him the Public has 
lost one of the best patrons and supports of letters and 
religion. How steadily and successfully he employed 
his great talents of reason and literature, in opposing the 
violence of each religious party in their turns, when court- 
favour was betraying them into hurtful extremes, the 
unjust reproaches of Libertines and Bigots will never 
suffer us to forget. How generously he encouraged and 
rewarded Letters, let them tell who have largely shared 
in his beneficence: for his character may be trusted with 
his enemies, or even with his most obliged friends. In 
him our Author has lost, what he could but ill spare, one 
of the most candid of bis Readers and ablest of his 
Critics. What he can never lose, is the honour of his 
esteem and friendship. 

But whatever advantage our Author may have re- 
ceive from the outrage of his enemies, the Public is a 
real sufferer. Ile had indeed the honour to be known 
to those few, who could have corrected his crrors, re- 
formed his course, and shewn him safely through the 
wide and trackless waste of ancient times. But the ca- 
lumnies of the Bigots obliged him to a kind of quarantain, 
as coming lately from suspected places, from the cabinet- 
council of Old L awgivers, and the schools of Heathen 
Philosophers ; whose infection was supposed to be yet 
sticking on him. And under such circumstances it is 
held ill- breeding to come near our Superiors. 

This disadvantage was the more sensible to him, as 
few writers have hecn under greater obligations to con- 
sult the satisfaction of capable readers; ‘who gave his 
tirst Volume so kind a reception; and waited with a 

VoL. IV. D favourabie 
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favourable expectation for the following. And if he 
has made these readers wait too long, he has only this 
to say, that he would not follow the example of para- 
doxical writers, who only aim to strike by a novelty. 
For as his point was truth, he was content his notions 
should become stale and common, and forego all ad- 
vantages but their native evidence, before he sub- 
date the prosecution of them to the judgment of the 
ublic. 


PREFACE 


TO THE EDITION 


OF 


THE DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 


1758. 


THE subject of these Volumes had occasionally led me 
to say many things of the genius and constitution of 
Pacan Religion, in order to illustrate the divinity of 
the Jewish and the CHRISTIAN : Amongst the rest, I 
attempted to explain the true origin of that opprobrium 
of our common nature, PERSECUTION FOR OPINIONS * : 
And I flattered myself, I had done REVELATION good 
service, in shewing that this evil owed its birth to the 
absurdities of Pagan Religion, and to the iniquities of 
Pagan Politics: for that the persecutions of the later 
Jews, and afterwards, of the first Christians, arose from 
the reasonable constitution of these two Religions, which, 
by avoiding idolatry, opposed that universal principle 
of paganism, INTERCOMMUNITY OF WORSHIP; or, in 
other words, That the Jews and Christians were perse- 
cuted as the enemies of mankind, for not having Gods in 
common with the rest of the World. 

But a learned Critic and Divine hath lately under- 
taken to expose my mistake; He hath endeavoured to 
prove, that the first persecution for opinion was of 
Christian original; and that the Pagans persecuted the 
primitive Church, not, as I had represented the matter, 
for the unsociable genius of its Religion, which forbad 
all intercourse with idolaters, but for its NocTURNAL 
and CLANDESTINE ASSEMBLIES. From wheuce it fol- 
lows, as will be seen by and by, that the first Christians 
were fanatics, libertines, or impôstors; and that the 
persecuting Emperors, provident for the public safety, 
legally pursued a bigotted or immoral, sect, for a CRIME 
OF STATE, and not for matter of opinion. 

See Div. Leg. Vol. II. b. ii, sect. 6. 
D2 If 
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If it be asked, How a Doctor of Laws, a Minister 
of the Gospel, and a Judge ecclesiastical, would ven- 
ture to amuse us with so strange a fancy; all J can say 
for it is, he had the pleasure, in common with many 
other witty men, of writing against Zhe Divine Lega- 
tion; and he had the pleasure tou, in common with 

meny wise men, of thinking he might indulge himself in 
any liberties against a writer whom he had the precau- 
tion not to name.—But he says, he never read the D. L. 
I can easily believe him: And will do him this further 
justice, that, when many have written against it without 
reading it, he is the first who has had the ingenuity to 
own it. 

His system or hypothesis, as we find it in a late 
quarto volume, called Elements of the Civil Law“, is, 
in substance, this,— That the same principle, which 
“ set the Roman Senate upon prosecuting the abomi- 
“ nable RITES or Baccnus, excited the Roman Em- 
“ perors to persecute the PRIMITIVE CHURCH.” 

But it is fit, this marvellous discovery should be re- 
vealed in his own words—Jt may be asked (says he) 
in that almost universal licence and toleration, which the 
ancients, the Romans particularly, extended to the pro- 
fessore of all religions whatsoever, why the christian 
profession alone, which might have expected a favour- 
able treatment, scems to stund exempted, and frequently 
felt the severity of the bitterest persecution .—If the 
learned Critic be serious in asking a question, which had 
been answered, and as would seem, to the general satis- 
faction, near twenty years ago, I suppose it is, to intimate 
that no other answer will content him but one from the 
Persecutors themselves. This then he shall have ; though 
it be of sixteen hundred years standing. 

Pziny the younger, when proconsul of Bithynia, 
acquaints his master with the reasons why HE perse- 
cuted; and the satisfaction he had in so doing :—“ Ne- 
‘ que dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod faterentur, 
“ certe PERTINACIAM, ET INFLEXIBILEM OBSTINA- 
“ TioN EM debere puniri f.” What was this froward 
and inflexible obstinacy? He tells us, it was refusing 

* By the Rev. Dr. TAxLon, Chancellor of Lincoln. 
+ Page 579. 1 Lib. x. Ep. 97. i 
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all intercommunity with paganism; it was refusing to 
throw a single grain of incense on their altars. 

Tacirus, speaking of the persecution which followed 
the burning of Rome by Nero (the impicty of which 
action that mad tyrant had charged upon the Christians) 
says, Ifaud perinde in crimine incendii, quam op10 
„ HUMANI GENERIS convicti sunt*.” By which, I 
understand him to mean,—That though the emperor 
falsely charged them with the burning of Rome, yet the 
people acquiesced in the persecution, on account of the 
enormous crime of which they were convicted, [I. e. 
judged guilty in the opinion of all men ;} their hatred to 
the whole race of mankind+ ; for nothing but such an 
unnatural aversion, they thought, could induce men to 
persevere in rejecting so universal a principle, as inter- 
community of worship. 

The good emperor AurELIus was himself a perse- 
cutor. It is not to be doubted, when he speaks in 
condemnation of the Christian sect, but that he would 
tell the worst he conccived of them: and it must cer- 


Ann. I. xv. c. 44. 

+ Tacitus, speaking of the Jews, observes that the end of their 
peculiar Rites was to sepurate them from ail other people. From 
their separation he inferred their aversion. In this sense we are tu 
understand him and other Pagan writers, when they exclaim against 
the Jews for their peculiar Rites. Each Nation had its own: so 
that, peculiarity was a circumstance common to all. What dif- 

ſerenced the Jewish Rites from all others was their end; which was 
to keep the People from all intercommunity with the several religions 
uf Paganism ; each of which, how different soever in their Rites, held 
fellowship with one another.—But here a famous French Critic, who 
writes de omni scibili, comes in support of our English Critic’s sys- 
tem of the Psrupo-sartyns of the primitive Church, and says, we 
all mistake ‘Tacitus’s Latin. His words ure these—“ J’oseruis dire 
que ces mots odio humani gencris convicti peuvent bien signitier, dans 
le stile de Tacite, convaincus d'étre hais du genre-humain, autant que 
convaincus de hair le genre-humain.” [Traité sur la ‘Tolerance, 1763, 

.p.60.] He tells us, He dare say,—what not one of 
“ Westininster’s bold race 

dare say,—that these words, odio humani gencris convicti, may well 
signify, in the style of Tacitus, convicted of being hated by the human 
race, as well as convicted of hating the human race.” And now Ta- 
citus, so long famed for his political sagacity, will be made to pro- 
nounce this galimatias from his oracular Tripod, “ The Jews were not 
convicted so properly for the crime. of selling fire to Rome, as Jor 
“ the CRIME O1 BEING HATED by all mankind”. 
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tainly have been that worst, which made him a Perse- 
cutor, so much against the mildness of his nature and 
the equity of his philosophic manners. Now this sage 
magistrate, in his book of Meditations, speaking of the 
wise mans readiness to give up life, expresses himself 
in this manner,—“ He should be so prepared that his 
“ readiness may be seen to be the issue of a well- 
“ weighed judgment, not the effect of MERE oBsTI- 
t Nacy, like that of the Christians *.” For intercom- 
munity being in the number of first principles, to deny 
these, could be owing to nothing but to mere obstinacy, 
or downright stupidity. Here, the mistaken duty of the 
magistrate, overcame the lenity of the man, and the 
justice of the philosopher: at other times, his specula- 
tions happily got the better of his practice. In his 
constitution to the community of Asia, recorded by Eu- 
sebius, he says, I know the Gods are watchful to 
discover such sort of men. And it is much fitter that 
“ they themselves should punish those who REFUSE TO 
“ WORSHIP THEM, than that we should interfere in 
“ their quarrel .“ The emperor, at length, speaks 
out: and what we could only infer from Pliny, from 
Tacitus, and from the passage in the Meditations, he 
now declares in so many words; viz. that THE Curis- 
TIANS WERE PERSECUTED FOR REFUSING TO WORSHIP 
THE GoDs OF THE GENTILES. 

Lastly, the imperial Sophist, who, of all the idolaters, 
was most learned in this mystery of iniquity, as having 
employed all his politics and his pedantry to varnish 
over the deformities of persecution, frankly owns, that 
the Jews and Christians brought the execration of the 
world upon them, by their AVERSION TO THE Gops oF 
THE GENTILES $.” 


# TÌ N Toe Tire, ba dd inte glei Egyzlas, we xala Ni 
cagd rab, ùs oi xD,“. L. xi. § 3- : . 

+ Ey Abr e, drs na roig Scots i vH irs, pà Ni the rere 
gez yàg ÄM or ixiiros nordoasey Se dc ph Budouires adres wgooxunis 
d doux. Eccl. Hist. I. iv. e. 13. 


t An Tò, OF apoonurrcae Nied ixizose. 3 Oh piya rde wißt sèr Suds 
Qars Magee! Oude yàp Snaslis proi Apel vdr Tòr Añgon nal pà 
rudi i duas aires Tu PracGnpiar, JULIAN apud Cyril. 
cont, Jul. lib. v. , 
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We have seen, from the MacisTRATE’s own testi- 
mony, what it was for which he persecuted. We shall 
now see, from the PEopLE’s demand, that they required 
the exertion of his power, on no other account. It was 
usual in their sanguinary shows, when criminals and of- 
fending slaves were exposed to the beasts, to call out 
for and demand execution on the Christians, by the 
formula of AIPE TOTZ AEO TE. This was their early 
language, when they required Polycarp for the slaughter. 
The name ATHEIST was only one of their more odious 
terms, for a rejector of their Gods. And it was but 
too natural, when they wanted to have their rage and 
cruelty thus gratified, to use expressions, which, at the 
same time that the terms were most calumniating, im- 
plied the very crime for which the magistrate was wont 
to persecute. 

What says our learned Civilian to this evidence? He 
allows Antiquity to have proved the Fact, that the 
pagan emperors did persecute. But for what, is a ques- 
tion (says he) that may still be asked. And the true 
answer, with your leave, he thinks himself better able 
to give than the Persecutors themselves. My reader 
(these are his words) will grant the fact; and I come 
NOW TO ACCOUNT FOR IT. The account, we find, had 
been settled long ago. What of that? It had never 
passed through his philologic Office; and therefore lay 
still open till our master-critic was at leisure to exa- 
mine it. 

It is not true (says this redresser of wrongs) that the 
primitive Christians held their assemblies in the night- 
time to avoid the interruptions of the civil power. But 
the converse of that propesilion is true ix THE UTMOST 
LATITUDE, wit. that they met with molestations from 
that quarter, because their assemblies were nocturnal*. 

He says, it is not true: The Christian Church says, 
it is. Who shall decide? A bundle of Grammarians ; 
or the college of Apostles? I know Ais mind: and I 
guess at my reader’s: And of the two, being at present 
more disposed to gratify the latter, I shall, for once, 
venture to bring our Civilian before a foreign Judicatory, 
that is to say, HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

* Elements of the Civil Law, p. 579. 
D4 From 
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From Scripture we learn, that the first Christian 
assembly, held in the xight-tine, was the very niglit 
alter the RESURRECTION ; when the disciples met in a 
clandestine manner, with the doors made fast upon them : 
and this, we are assured, was to avoid the interruptions 
of the civil power; or, in the plainer words of St. John, 
FOR FEAR OF THE Jxws“: for the Soldiers’ story of 
the resurrection begin now to make a noise; and the 
Jewish rulers were much startled and enraged at it. 
But when the fright of the disciples was a little over, and 
things had subsided into a calm, the next assembly, 
we hear of, was ¿n the day-time; without any marks of 
the former wary circumspection +. ‘These open meet- 
ings were repeated as often as the returns of public 
worship required: sometimes shifting from house to 
house; sometimes more stationary in the ‘Temple. 

But when now the MIRACLES, worked by the apostles 
in confirmation of the soldiers’ story, had alarmed the 
rulers afresh; and Peter and John, wlioin they had put 
into prison, were, on their releasement. enjoined silence, 
the Church, assembled in this exigence to implore the 
Divine direction touching the extent of their obedience 
to the civil power, was answered by sensible signs from 
heaven, us at the day of Pentecost— Aud when they had 
prayed (says the historian) the place was shaken where 
they were assembled together; and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
WITH BULDNESSS, 

Here we see, that this second persecution had a dif- 
ferent effect upon the Church from the forcer. At 
first, they assembled in a clandestine manner for fear 
of the Jews; now, they continued openly in the Temple 
to speak the word of God with boldness. This conduct 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost: and the reason is not 
difficult to comprehend. The Church was now, for the 
lirst time, solemnly enjoined silence by Authority. It 
was fit it should be as solemnly decided, Who was to be 
obeyed; Gop, or the civil Magistrate. But this was 
not all: the decision served another very great purpose; 
it served, to disseminate the Faith: for the natural con- 
sequence of the disciples’ persisting to discharge their 

John xx. 19. 1 Aets i. 14.—ii. 1. f Ib. ii. 46. § Ib. iv. 31. 

im nistræ, 
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ministry, after they had been formally forbidden, was their 
being scattered abroad throughout the regiens of Judea 
and Samaria ®. Wad the Church taken its usual remedy 
against civil violence, namely, secret assemblies (which, 
in ordinary cases, modesty and a sober regard to au- 
thority prescribe), the faithful had not been dispersed ; 
aud the purpose of Divine Providence, in the speedy pro- 
pagation ot the Gospel, had not been properly effected. 

This being the case, in the interval between the dis- 
persion, and St. Paul's miraculous conversion, we hear 
of no nocturnal assemblies; unless you reckon in the 
number that between the Disciples and their illustrious 
Convert, on the town-wall of Damascus, when they let 
him down in a basket, to escape his persecutors f. In 
this condition, things remained till Paul's return to Je- 
rusalem : and then, says my text, the Churches had 
rest throughout all Judea and Galilce and Samaria À. 

From this time, till IIcrod's persecution, we have 
not one word of any zocturnal assembly of the Faithful : 
but no sooner did that persecution commence, than those 
ineetings were again re- assumed. The Church assembled 
at midnight, to pray for Peter's deliverance out of prison: 
and he, when he was delivered by their prayers, found 
more difliculty to get to his secreted friends than to 
escape froin his gaolers ||. 

In a word, from this history of the first propagation 
of the Faith, we learn, that, in times of persecution, the 
Church assembled by stealth, and in the night: but 
whenever they had a breathing-tinc, and were at liberty 
to worship God according to their conscience, they always 
inet together openly, and in the face of day. Thus when 
Paul came first to Rome (where this sect shared in the 
general toleration of foreign worship, till the magistrate 
understood that it condeumed the great principle of in- 
tercommunity) we learn, that he freely discharged the 
‘office of his ministry from morning to night. And 
the sacred writer, as if on purpose to insinuate, that, 
when the Church had rest trom persecution, it never 
crept into holes und corners, ends his narrative in this 
manner ;-—4{nd Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 

* Acts viii. i. + Ibid. ix. 25. $ Ver. 31. 

§ Ib. xii. 1. lb. xii. 13. q Ib. xxviii, 23. 
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hired house, and RECEIVED ALL that came in unto him; 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confi- 
dence, NO MAN FORBIDDING HIM *, 

It may be objected, perhaps, “ that the question is, 
of the persecuting Pagans; aud all that has been here 
suid, concerns the persecuting Jews only.“ It docs so: 
But who can help it? The Jews happened to persecute, 
first. As to the question, that which is esscntial in it 
is only this, Whether the primitive Christians held their 
clandestine assemblies to avoid persecution ; or, whether 
they were persecuted for holding clandestine assemblies ? 
Who persecuted, whether Jews or Pagans, is merely 
incidental to the question, and wholly indifferent to the 
decision of it. But it may still be said, “That the 
Christians having thus gotten the habit of clandestine 
assemblies in Judea; by that time Churches became 
forined in the midst of Paganism, they continued the 
same mode of worship, though the occasion of its in- 
troduction was now over; so that the learned Doctor's 
position may yet be true, That the Pagans persecuted 
tor those clandestine meetings, which had been first 
‘begun in Judea, to avoid persecution, and were now 
continued in contempt of authority.” To this I answer, 
that the fact, on the Doctor's own-principles, is impos- 
sible. According to his principles, clandestine meetings 
must be prosecuted as soon as observed; and they are 
of a nature to be observed as soon as practised. Now 
all Antiquity, both profane and sacred, assures us, 
that the Christian Church was not persecuted on its 
first appearance amongst the Pagans: who were not 
easily brought, even when excited by the Jews, to 
‘second their malice, or to support their impotence. 

But the fact is, in the highest degree, improbable on 
any principles. Had our learned Critic consulted what 
Philosophers, and not what Philologists, call HUMANITY, 
that is, the workings of our common nature, he had never 
fallen into so absurd a conceit, as that the inspired pro- 
pagators of a Revelation from heaven should, without 
any reasonable cause, and only in imitation of pagan 
worship, affect clandestine and nocturnal mectings. l'or 

* Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 
he 
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-he might have seen, that so strange a conduct had not 
only been in contempt of their divine Master's example, 
who, at his arraignment before the high priest, said, 
I spake Ovex y to the world; and ix secret have L 
said nothing * ; but likewise in defiance of his injunction, 
when he sent them to propagate the faith, / hat I tell 
you i DARKNESS, that shall you speak iN ‘THE LIGHT; 
and what ye hear iN THE kan, that preach ye UPON 
THE House-rops f. Had our Critic (I say) paid that 
attention to human nature and to the course of the moral 
world, which he has misapplied upon an old mouldy 
brass, and a set of strolling Bacchanals +, he might have 
understood, that the first Christians, under the habitual 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, could never have recourse 
to nocturnal or clandestine conventicles, till driven to 
them by the violence of persecution : he might have un- 
derstood, that the free choice of such assemblies must 
needs be an after-practice, when churchmen had debased 
the truth and purity of Religion by human inventions and 
sordid superstitions ; when, an emulous affectation of 
MYSTERY, and a mistaken zeal for the tombs of the 
Martyrs, had made a Hierarchy of that, which at 
first was only a Gospel-ministry, 

On the whole therefore, we need not, I think, ask 
leave of this learned man to continue in our opinion, that 
the primitice Christians held their assemblies in the night- 
time to avoid the interruptions of the civil power; und 
to esteem his CONVERSE proposition, as he affects to call 
it (of their meeting with molestation from that quarter, 
BECAUSE fheir assemblies were nocturnal) as a mere 
dream or, vision. 

But to hide nothing which may concern a matter of 
such importance as our Critic’s Discoveries; I will in- 
genuously confess, how much soever it may make against 
me, that there are instances in sacred story of meetings 
at midnight and before dawn of day, to which xo inter- 
ruption of the civil Power had driven the disciples of 


* John xviii. 20. + Matt. x. 27. 

1 All these refined speculations concerning persecution, are at 
the end of the said book of Elements; in a dissertation en 2 curicus 
ancient tablet, containing the senatorial decree against a crew of 
wicked Bacchanals, of the size and dignity of our modern Gypsies. 
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Christ; but which were evidently done in contempt and 
defiance of that Power: such, for example, was the 
clandestine meeting between Mary and the two Augels 
at the sepulchre * : that between the Apostles and the 
Angel of the Lord in the common prison f : and that, 
again, between Peter and the same Angel 4: not to 
speak of another famous midnight assembly between Paul, 
Silas, the Gaolcr, and an Earthquake &. 

We come now to the learned person’s second propo- 
sition, called by way of eminence, the cox vknsE; which 
aflirms, That the primitive Christians met with moles- 
tations from the civil power, because their assemblies 
were nocturnal. And this he assures us is true IN THE 
UTMOST LATITUDE; which in his language, I suppose, 
signifies, true in the EXACTEST SENSE; for his argu- 
ment requires some such meaning. Now in common 
English—true in the utmost latitude, signifies true, in 
the LOWEST SENSE; for the greater latitude you give 
to any thing, the looser you make it. This most clo- 
quent editor of Demosthenes, therefore, by utmost la- 
titude may be allowed to mean, what makes most to his 
purpose; though it be what an Englishman would least 
suspect, —utmost strictness. And now for his reasoning. 
hy the molestations the Christians met with, we must 
needs understand the First molestations ; all other being 
nothing to the purpose: for when persecution was once 
on foot, I make no doubt but the nocturnal assemblies, 
to which persecution had driven them, gave fresh um- 
brage to the Civil power; it being of the nature of a 
persccuting spirit to take offence at the very endeavours 
to evade its tyranny. The question between the learned 
Civilian and me, is, What gave birth to the first, and 
continued to be the general, cause of persecution? He 
says it arose from nocturnal and clandestine assemblies : 
I suppose it to be occasioned by the Atheistic renun- 
ciation of the Gods of Paganism. 

Now it seems to be a violent prejudice against the 
learned Critic's system, that no one of those persecutors 
ever assigned nocturnal assemblies as the first or general 
cause of persecution; and equally favourable tor my 

John xx. 11, 12. + Acts v. 18, 19. 
$ Acis xii. 7, L. § Ib. xvi. 25. = 
opinion, 
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opinion, that they all concur in giving another cause; 
namely, the unhospitable temper of the Christians, in 
refusing to have Gods in common with the rest of man- 
kind. 

Pziny, in doubt how to act with the Christians of 
his district, writes to his master fur instructions. His 
embarras, he tells the emperor, was occasioned by his 
never having been present at their examinations; which 
made him incapable of judging what, or how he was to 
prosecute. Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui nun- 
“ quam: ideo nescio guid et quatenus aut puniri soleat 
aut queri.” He wanted to know, whether the very 
NAME was not criminal; eithcr for itself, or for some 
mischief hid under it “ Nomen ipsum etiam si fla- 
“ gitiis careat, an flagitia coherentia nomini puniantur.” 
But could a Roman Siagistrate, when at a loss for a 
pretence to persecute, overlook so fair a one as voluntary, 
unforced clandestine assemblies, and hunt after a mormo 
hid in the combination of four syllables? Not tbat he 
wanted a Precedent for proceeding on these visionary 
grounds; but the very Precedent shews that the Per- 
secutors wanted better. ‘TERTULLIAN assures us, that 
the Christians had been actually persecuted for the 
NAME only: “ Non scelus aliquod in causa, sed NOMEN; 
„“ Christianus, si nuilius criminis reus, nomen valde 
‘ infestum, si solius naminis crimen est—si nominis 
“ odium est, quis nominum reatus: quæ accusatio vo- 
cabulorum? nisi si aut barbarum sonat aliqua vox 
“ nominis, aut infaustum, aut maledicum, aut impu- 
‘ dicum,” &c. From whence, by the way, allów me to 
conclude, that when a harmless xaate becomes so odious 
as to occasion the Sect, v nich bears it, to be persecuted, 
the aversion inust arise from some essential principle of 
that Sect, and not from a casual circumstance attending 
their religious practice. But to return to Pliny; at last 
he discovers something worthy of animadversion. It 
was their FROWARD AND INFLEXIBLE OBSTIN ACY :— 
“ neque dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod faterentur, 
“ pervicaciam certc et iujleribilem obstinationem debere 
s“ puniri?” Now is it possible, if the Christians were 
first persecuted, and continued to be persecuted, for 
holding their assemblies in the night-time, that Pliny 

after 
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aftcr so much expcrience of it, should not know the 
crime, nor how to procecd against the offenders ? What 
is still more unaccountable, Trasay, in answer to this 
application, is unable to deliver any general rule for the 
direction of his Minister—‘ Neque enim in universuin 
“ aliquid, quod quasi certam formam habeat, constitui 
“ potest.” But the assembling in a clandestine manner 
by night, if this was the Crime which gave offence, is 
an action that adinits of few modifications in a Court of 
Justice; and so might be commodiously submitted to a 

neral rule. On the other hand, if what the author of 

he Dicine Legaticn says, be truc, that they were per- 
secuted for opposing the principle of InTERCOMMUNITY, 
we sce plainly why no general rule could be delivered. 
They expressed this opposition in various ways and 
manners; some more, some less, offensive :—by simply 
refusing to worship with the Pagans, when called upon ; 
by running to their tribunals uncalled; by making a pro- 
fession of their faith, unasked ; or by affronting the na- 
tional religion, unprovoked. Now, so just and clement 
a prince as ‘Trajan might well think, these different 
modes of expressing their abhorrence of intercommunity 
deserved different degrees of animadversion. 

When Nero, in a mad frolic, set Rome on fire, and 
then threw that atrocious act upon the Christians, it is 
highly probable that the nocturnal assemblics of the 
Faithful (which, by this time, persecution had introduced 
amongst them) first started the happy thought, and en- 
couraged him to pursue it. Now, if this, which is very 
probable, and our Critics hypothesis, which is very 
improbable, be both true, I cannot see how it was pos- 
sible for TAcirus.-when he acquits them of this ca- 
lumny, and at the same time expresses the utmost 
virulence against them, to omit the mention of their noc- 
turnal assemblies, had they been begun without necessity, 
and obstinately continued after the civil magistrate had 
forbidden them. Instead of this, all he had to object 
to the Christians, was their odium humani generis: of 
which, indeed, he says, they were convicted; convicti 
sunt: an expression, without either propriety or truth, 
unless we suppose he understood their refusal of inter- 
community to be a conviction : other proof there was none: 

for 
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for when examined on the rack concerning th's hatred 
of mankind *, they constantly denied the charge; and ap- 
pealed as well to their principles as their practice; both 
of which declared their universal love and benevolence 
to all the creatures of God. But to reprobate the Gods 
of Rome, the Orbis Romanus, (of which our Critic 
can tell us wonders) was proclaiming hatred and aversion 
to all the world. Hence it is that Quintilian, speaking 
of the topics of dispraise, says that the Author of the 
Jewish Religion, (equally reprobating, with the Author 
of the Christian, the universal principle of intercom- 
munity) was descroedly hated and held ignominious as 
the founder of a superstition which was the BANE of all 
other Religions — Lt parentes malorum odimus: Et est 
conditoribus urbium infamiæ, contraxisse aliquam PER- 
NICIOSAM cætcris gentem, qualis est primus Judaice 
superstitionis Auctor. But why pernicious and baleful 
to the rest, if not by accusing and condemning all other 
Institutions of error and imposture ?- 

Marcus Aurrrivs and Juria were vigilant and 
active ; well instructed in the rights of Society; and not 
a little jealous of the interests of tlie Magistrate. Yet 
neither of these princes ever accuse the Christians of 
running to nocturnal assemblies unprovoked, or of 
persisting in the practice against imperial edicts. What 
a field was here for Aurelius, who despised them, to 
urge his charge of brutal obstinacy; and for Julian, 
who feared them, to cry aloud of danger to the state ; 
their two favourite topics against these enemies of their 
Religion and Philosophy ! 

But sacred story may help us out where the civil fails : 
let us see then how this matter stands represented in 
Scripture: for I make our Critic’s cause my own, as sup- 
posing weare both in the pursuit of ‘Truth. 

Thave already given a brief account of the Assemblies 
of the infant-church, as they are occasionally mentioned 
in the history of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Our Critic’s converse proposition, which we are now 
upon, only requires us to shew in what light the perse- 
cutors of the Apostles considcred this matter; and 

* i. e. Concerning their principles and their practice, from whence 
the Pagans inferred their hatred of mankind. 

whether 
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whether nocturnal assemblies, when any such were held, 
either give advantage to their Jewish accusers, or um- 
brage to the pagan Magistrate, before whom the propa- 
gators of the Gospel were convened. 

The persecutions recorded in the history of the Acts 
were almost all of them raised, or at lcast, fomented, by 
the Jews. Their several accusations against those they 
call:d apostate brethren are minutely recorded: and yet 
the crime of assembling by night is never brought into 
account. In the mean time, thcir point was to make 
the unwilling Magistrate the instrument of their malice : 
for this reason, they omitted nothing which might tend to 
alarm the jealousy of the State; as when they accused 
the Christians of setting up another king, against Cesar. 
Had their nocturnal assemblies therefore been held out 
of choice, they woald not have neglected this advantage, 
since nothing could more alarm the civil Magistrate 
than such assemblies. The truth is, the Jews could not 
be ignorant of the advantage this would afford them. 
But conscience aad humanity are not to be overcome at 
once. To accuse those they hated, of what they them- 
selves had occasioned, required a hardiness in vice which 
comes only by degrees; and after a long habit of 
abusing civil justice and the commen rights of mankind. 

Our Critic, perhaps, may be ready to say, That 
it is probable the Jews did accuse the Christian Church 
of this misdemeanor, though the historian, in his suc- 
cinct history of the Acts, hath omitted to record it.” 

But this subterfuge will never pass with those who 
consider how unwilling the Roman Magistrate always 
was to interfere in their contests, as clearly apprehend- 
ing, the subject of them to be of certain matters con- 
cerning their law: so that, under this disposition, 
nothing could be more effectual to quicken his jealousy 

ud resentment, than the charge of clandestine assem- 
blies; of which, doubtless, the Romans were very 
jealous, as contrary to their fundamental Laws, though 
not so extravagantly umbragious as our Critics hypothe- 
sis obliges him to suppose. 

But it will be said, Were clandestine mectings never 
objected to the primitive Christians?” Yes, very often. 
CELsus objected such meetings to them, as things 

contrary 
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contrary to law*. But OriuEN’s reply wiil set matters 
right. He says, the Church was driven upon this ob- 
noxious measure to avoid the unjust persecution of its 
enemies +: Nar Celsus, in a more ingenuous humour, 
confesses, they had reason for what they did; there 
being no other way to escape the severest punishments t. 
At least then, I have the honour of finding this reverend 
Epicurean on my side, against our Civilian and his 
converse proposition. 

These meetings, therefore, it is confessed, subjected 
the Church to much censure; but that was all. Tertul- 
lian, vindicating the Christians on this head, says— 
Ic coitio christianorum merito sane illicita, si illi- 
“ citis par; merito damnanda, si quis de ea queritur eo 
“ titulo quod de factionibus querela est §.” The passage 
is remarkable; and shews, not only that the Christians 
weie never brought into condemnation for nocturnal 
meetings; but, why they were not; namely, because 
nothing bad or even suspicious could be proved against 
them. The law of the twelve tables says, Si qui in 
‘ urbe cœtus nocturnos agitassit, capital esto; inean- 
ing, if celebrated without the licence of the magistrate |]. 
The Christians applied for this licence: it was denied 
them. They assembled: and such assemblies are only 
liable to animadversion, if any thing criminal or immoral 
be committed in them. Crimes were indeed pretended ; 
but on enquiry, as we find by Pliny, they could not be 
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§ Apol. cap. xxxviii. 

This appears to be the true sense of the Law, from a passage in 
Cicero’s dialogue De Legibus. Atticus thought him too severe upon 
nocturnal assemblies: he vindicates himself vy observing, tt st, even 
in the midst of Greece, Diagondas, the Theban, totally abolished 
*them.—Ne nos duriores forte videi:mur, in media Grecia, Liagondas 
Thebanus lege perpetua sustuli From hence I inter these two 
things; That, were not the Law of the twelre tables to be understood 
in the sense here given to it, Cicero needed nut have gone so far as 
Thebes for his justification: and secondly, that his laying so much 
stress upon the abolitica’s being made in the midst of Greece, shews 
how strongly, in his opinion, that country was attached to nocturnal 
assemblies, 
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proved. This I take to be the true explanation of Ter- 
tullian’s argument: by which we understand that the 
Christians were not persecuted, but only calumniated, 
for their nocturnal assemblies. 

Maximus, a pagan Philosopher of Madaura, desires 
to know of Austin why the Christians so much affected 
mystery. To which the answer is, That, without 
“ doubt, this idolater did not mean, the meetings in 
“ caverns and sepulchres, in which the faithful were 
“ wont to assemble during the heat of persecution—but 
their mysteries of Baptism and the Lord's Supper“. 
St. Austin supposes Maximus did not intend to object to 
their clandestine meetings: however, if he did, he is 
ready to justify them on the plea of necessity, and to 
avoid persecution. Another sad discredit to the con- 
verse proposition. 

But since our Civil Judge is so eager to have the pri- 
mitive Christians found guilty of a crime of state, at his 
tribunal; I will, out of tenderness to his credit, and 
deference to his authority, consent to give them up; and 
airly confess, they were not only accused, but even 

unished for high treason, the crimen læse majestatis. 
he process was thus carried on. Christians refused to 
worship the Gods of Rome. Sacrificing for the safety 
of the empire, and for the life of the emperor, made 
part of that worship. If the Christians could not wor- 
ship, they could not sacrifice: But this sacrifice was 
esteemed a necessary part of civil obedience. The 
omission of it, therefore, was a crime of state, and 
amounted to high treason. Tertullian sums up the 
charge, and pleads guilty to it. “ Deos inquitis (says 
e he, repeating the pagan accusation) non colitis, et 
‘ pro imperatoribus sacrificia non impenditis :—sacrile- 
“ gii & majestatis rei convenimur. SUMMA HÆC CAU- 
„ SA, IMO TOTA EST.” Here again we see, Antiquit 
gives the exclusion to the converse proposition: for if 
this was the only cause of persecution, certainly noctur- 
nal assemblies was not one. I could wish therefore, b 
this crime of state, to save the learned Doctor’s credit 
and authority. But J am afraid, on examination, it will 
prove no more than their refusal to communicate in 
* Ep. xliv. | 
pagan 
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pagan worship. Tertullian himself, in the passage quoted 
above, makes it amount to no more. However, it was 
estecmed to be the crimen las majestatis : and this we 
are not to wonder at; for one of the greatest ornaments 
of Paganism, long before the moving this question, had 
declared, that even the erclusire worship of one God 
came pretty near the matter. MasesTATEM IMPERII 
NON DECUISSE UT UNUS TANTUM DEUS COLATUR, 
says Cicero, in his oration for Flaccus. 

You see then, at length, to what.our Critic’s discovery 
amounts. No marvel he triumphs in it. And now 
“(says he) can any one doubt that the considerations I 
et have mentioned, were those which GAVE AN EDGE to 
“ the Roman persecutions? The professors of Chris- 
“ tianity had No REASON to be apprehensive of any 
“ severities upon the score of religion, any more than 
“ the professors of ANY OTHER RELIGION besides. 
“ Antiquity, in its public capacity, was generally very 
‘ indulgent to all who dissented from the established 
“ worship: persecution for DIFFERENCE OF BELIEF 
% ALONE owes its nativity to more modern ages, and 
“ Spain was its country; where Priscillian, by some, is 
“ held to be the first sufferer for mere opinion. 
pp. 579, 560. 

And now can any one doubt that the considerations 
I have mentioned were those which GAVE AN EDGE. to 
the Roman persecutions ?—For a trusty Guide, allow 
me to recommend him to the reader; whom he is ready 
to mislead, the very first step he makes. The question 
is, and sohe himself has stated it, what occASIONED 
the Roman persecutions ? Here. he changes it to—What 
GAVE AN EDGE to them ?— Nocturnal assemblies might 
give an edge to the persecutions, and yet all be true that 
his Adversary affirms, and the persecutions be occa- 
sioned by a very different thing. But our Critic is so 
highly figurative, and often so sublime, as to transcend 
the common liberties of speech. Tlius he speaks of An- 
tiquity in its public capacity, meaning. I suppose, the 
civil states of Greece and Rome; though in the mode 
of ordinary language it would be no inelegant periphrasis 
for the NEW INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES: 
again he talks of the nativity of persecution, and of its 
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being a native of Spain; and yet he seems not to mean, 
as you would fancy, its birth, but its education. For he 
tells us (p. 583) it was born long before, in Egypt; 
where it occasioncd, what he calls, their holy wars; 
which, by his own account, were persecutions for dif- 
ference of belief alone. However, as this Egyptian in- 
trigue was but a miscarriage, and a kind of coming 
before its time, he forces it to enter again into the womb 
of Fate, and to be Lorn, we sec, a second time for the 
honour of Christianity. Since, then, our Critic’s figures are 
so new, and of so transcendent a kind, why may we not 
suppose that, the giving an edge to persecution, may sig- 
nify the giving a sword to it, and then all will be right. 

—The professors of Christianity (says he) had no 
reason to 5 of any severities upon the score 
of Religion.—The more fools they; when their Master 
had pointed out so many. If they had no reason, it must 
be because no reason would make an impression. For 
they were frequently reminded by him, of what they 
were to suffer, not indeed for assembling in the night- 
time, but for his Name’s SAKE, and because of the 
wonp *. St. Paul too had expressly assured the 
churches, that all who live godly in Jesus Christ shall 
suffer persecution}. But where was the wonder, that 
they, who paid so little attention to their Master, should 
pay still less to their Fellow-servant ? 

Hear me out, however, cries our learned Critic: 
I affirm that the professors of Christianity had no reason 
to be apprehensive of any severities upon the score of 
Religion, any more than the professors of any other 
sect or religion besides. On my word, he has mended 
matters greatly! What, had the professors of other 
sects or religions any PROPHECIES OT REVELATIONS of 
severities upon the score of religion? 

But, from this essential difference in the external 
circumstances of these two sets of Professors, the Pagan 
and the Christian, we will turn to the internal: And, 
under this head, let me ask another question. The Pro- 
Jessors of the faith held it to be unlawful, and a deadly 
sin, to have communion or fellowship with the Gods of 
the Heathen. But had the Professors of Idolatry any of 

* Matt. xxiv. 9. & xiii, 21. + 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
these 
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these scruples, or did they hold any thing analogous to 
them? On the contrary, did not the Professors of 
Gaul, of Greece, of Asia, and of Egypt, join heartily 
with the Professors of Rome, to pay all due honours to 
the established religion? while those masters of the 
world as heartily joined communion with these strangers: 
nay, were ready to do the same honours to the Gospel, 
had they found the same disposition towards mutual ci- 
vilities among its followers. 

And was this so trifling a difference as to deserve no 
notice either of the Critic or the Civilian? Had the 
Christians, who damned Paganism in the lump, and 
reprobated the established religion of Rome, as the work 
of evil demons and evil men, no more reason to be appre- 
hensive of any severities from this antiquity in its public 
capacity, than the professors of any other religion besides, 

of which not only acknowledged the Gods of Rome, 
but, to make good weight, added Rome itself to the 
number of her Divinities? This public capacitated an- 
tiguity must have been of an odd paste, and strangely 
composed, to use those, who attempted the destruction 
ef its Gods, in the same gentle way it treated those who 
revered and honoured them. 

But, as this public capacitated antiquity is, after all, 
no more than a fantom, and owes its nativity to our 
Critic’s brain, it is no wonder, it should have something 
of the perversity of its parent; who, searching for the 
CAUSE of Persecution, .could not find it in a circum- 
stance in which idolatry and Christianity differed, namely, 
exclusive worship, a principle most abhorred by pa- 
ganism; and yet can see it in a circumstance where both 
agreed, namely, nocturnal worship, a practice most ve- 
nerated by paganism. 

But antiquity (says he) in its public capacity was ge- 
nerally very indulgent to all who dissented from the 
established worship. This, he had many ways of learning: 
but the cause of the indulgence, if it be yet unknown to 
him, he will owe to the author of The Divine Legation, 
who hath shewn that it was entirely owing to the absur- 
diry of its religious systems, just as the want of this in- 
dulgence, under Christianity, was occasioned by the 
reasonableness of its system, unreasonably indeed in- 
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forced upon the mistaken principles of Judaism. So that 
the indulgence of Paganism had continued to this day, 
had not Christianity come boisterously in, and broken 
the peace. Then arose an exception, unfavourable to 
the new Comer: For why was the established religion 
so indulgent to every strange sect, but because every 
stange sect was as indulgent to the established ? So that, 
in this commerce of mutual civilitics, while the national 
worship enjoyed the civil rights of an Establishment, it 
was content, the Stranger should still possess the natural 
rights of a Toleration. But all this good harmony, the 
Christian faith disturbed and violated. It condemned 
paganism in the gross, whether established or tolerated: 
and, under pain of damnation, required all men, both 
Greeks and Barbarians, to forsake their ancient absur- 
dities, and profess their faith in a crucified Saviour. A 
circumstance, sufficient, one would think, without zoc- 
turnal assemblies, to sour this sweet-tempered Antiquity 
in its public capacity. 

But he goes on—Persecution for DIFFERENCE OF 
BELIEF ALONE owes its nativity to more modern ages; 
and Spain was its country, where Priscillian, by some, is 
held to be the first sufferer for mere opinion. 

Here we have another cast of his othce. The question 
between us is, “ Whether the Christians were first per- 
“ secuted for their faith in general, or for their noctur- 
* nal assemblies.” I hold the former; be contends for 
the latter: and to confute my opinion, observes that 
“ persecution for DIFFERENCE of belief alone, was of 
later date, and began with Priscillian:“ That is, 

rsecution for MODES OF FAITH began at that time. 

ell, and if it did, what then? What is this to the dis- 
pute between us? I never held, because Jesus and his 
Apostles never foretold, that the first Christians should 
be persecuted by the Pagans for modes of Faith; but on 
the contrary, for the very genius of that Faith, so oppo- 
site to the idolatrous world. 

Paganism had no dogmatic theology, or, what we 
call Religion : and not having the thing, it was no wonder 
they had not the word: neither the Greeks nor Romans, 
with all their abundance, had a word for that moral 
mode: the Latin word Religio, when it comes nearest 

to 
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to it, signifies only a set of ceremonies. However, 
though they were without a dogmatic theology, yet they 
had their general principles; but these principles re- 
garded utility rather than truth; the chief of which was 
that of intercommunity; which the principle of Chris- 
tianity directly opposing, they rose against this principle, 
and so began a persecution. Pagans therefore, having 
no modes of faith, could not persecute for any: but 
Christians, who had, might and did persecute for them. 

Again, when the persecution is for modes of Jante 
their truth or falsehood comes in question : when for the 
common genius of a religion, its harmlessness or malig- 
nity is the only matter of inquiry. Now the pagan per- 
secutors were so far from regarding Christianity as a 
false religion, that they were ready *, according to their 
1 indulgence to all who dissented from the esta- 

lished worship, to put the professors of the Faith on a 
footing with other foreign sects: but this would not 
serve their turn. The Christians believed their Religion 
to be the only true; and therefore, that it should be the 
only one professed. This A RA DOx brought on perse- 
cution. But for what? not for the profession of a false- 
hood; but for a practised hatred to the whole race of 
mankind. 

Here then, we find, the learned Critic has shuffled in 
one question for another; and again put the change 
upon his reader; and perhaps, upon himself. 

But to let his reasoning pass, and come to his fact : 
which, as a Critic, he is much more concerned, in 
honour, to support. Prisciilian (it seems) was the 
first sufferer for mere opinion. But how shall we recon- 
cile him to himself in this matter ? for as he goes on to 
display his learning, he unluckily discovers a much 
earlier original of persecution for mere opinion than that 


* Cæcilios, the Pagan, in Minucius Felix, draws the following 
extraordinary character of the genius of the Roman Religion dum 
obsessi, et citra solum capitolium capti, colunt deos, quos alius jam 
sprevisset iratos—dum captis hostilibus mænibus, adhuc feroe 
ciente victoria, numina victa venerantur : dum undique hospites deos 
quærunt, et suos faciunt : dum aras extruunt etiam ignotis numinibus 
et manibus. Sic dum universarum gentium sacra suscipiunt, etium 
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of the first sufferer, Priscillian : This was in the holy 
wars (us he calls them) of the idolatrous Egyptians 
(p. 583): which, according to his own account, were 
persecutions for difference of belief alone. Mere then 
we stick, between the first, and the first of all;—but not 
long. He has a fetch to bring us off. This holy war 
was indecd persecution in the Egyptians, who dealt and 
felt the blows; but it was still toleration, and civil policy 
in those, who set them together by the ears: for it was 
a standing maxim with the Romans, to suppurt and en- 
courage in the subdued Provinces, a variety in religious 
worship; which occasioning holy wars, the parties con- 
cerned to carry them on with proper decency and zeal 
had work enough cut out for them, without torming plots 
and conspiracies against their Masters.” ‘Thus, although, 
in these tools the Egyptians, the holy war might be per- 
secution for opinions, yet in the workmen, who put it 
to use, it was an engine of state. The Egyptian super- 
stition (says our learned Civilian) was rather an engine 
of state. Rather than what? than persecution. How 
so, when superstition made them persecute? No matter 
for that. It was under the direction of their Masters : 
and in their hands it was an engine of state. It is pity 
that so great a politician as our Chancellor had not still, 
like his predecessors the Chancellors of old, a patent for 
making these engines. We know of One who has long 
lived upon tüis trade: and an example of his manage- 
ment may set our Chancellor's politica: refinement in a 
true light. The Roman Concltve succeeued to the Roman 
Senate in this engineering work ; and the later hoiy wars 
in Egypt carried on by their sainted Kings and their 
imperious Saiuts, ere contrived and fomented by the 
Roman Church, as before by the Roman State, to divert 
the subject nations from quurrelling with the sacred Sce. 
But what then? If a spirit of Policy projected it, was 
it not a spirit of Superstition that put it in hand? And 
the point our learned Civilian is debating, though only 
with himself, is the spirit of Pagan Religun, not the 
spirit of Roman folicy. Now surely it is a terrible 
breach in the general indulgence of paganism, even as 
he states it, to find holy wars amongst them 2 dif- 
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ference of belief alone; a species of persecution which, 
in another place, he expressly tells us, owed its nativity 
to mauern ages. 

'Lo say the truth, Persecution is one of the wickedest 
imps ct Hell, and capable of any mischief; but who 
would have suspected it of this trick, played as it were, in 
its mother’s belly; so long before its Nativity; and 
while yet it had scarce got a human being? But the ad- 
venture was, in ail respects, extraordinary, and well 
deserving the pen of our illustrious Historian. 

Seriously, He seems much better fitted, whether as 
Critic or Civilian, to manage the intrigues of the Greek 
and Roman Alphabets, (whose Revolutions make so 
shining a figure in this splendid Dissertation on the Bac- 
chanals) than to develop the policy of Empires, or to 
adjust the richts or civil and religious Societies. 

But it is now time to shew, that his hypothesis has as 
little support irom reason as from fact : and that noc- 
turnal assemblies neither vip, nor, on our Critic’s own 
principles, possibly couLp, give birth to Persecution; 
even though these assemblies had preceded all inter- 
rupticns of the civil power. 

While the common opinion remained undisputed, that 
noctrnal assemblies were held to avoid persecution, all 
men saw a sufficient reason for their practice. But since 
we have beca told, that they preceded persecution, and 
were the cause of it, we are utterly at a loss to account 
for so extraordinary a :node of worship in the immediate 
followers of Christ. For the original of nocturnal assem- 
blies being now, CHOICE, not NECESSITY, they must be 
resolved into one or other oi these causes 

1. Either because true Christianity hath mysterious 
rites, proper to be celebrated in the night-time, like the 
pagan Orgies : 

2. Or that the first propagators of the Faith affected 
to imitate the dark and enigmatic genius of Paganism : 

3. Or that their followers were a set of gloomy Ta- 
natics, who delighted in the horrors of a midnight 
season : 

4. Or lastly, that, like the BaccHANALS (whose story 
gave birth to this new hypothesis) they had some very de- 
bauched and licentious practices to conceal, mee cele- 

ration 
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bration was only adapted to the obscenities of night and 
darkness. 

Now, of all these causes, our learned Critic, as a 
Dispenser of the doctrine, and a Minister of the disci- 
pline of the church, can adinit only the second. He is 
too well instructed in the nature of the Christian Religion 
to allow the first; and he has too great a regard for the 
honour of its early Professors, to suppose it possible to 
be the third or fourth. 

He must needs conclude, therefore, that the primitive 
Christians went voluntarily into this practice, in imitation 
of the mysterious rites of Paganism. On a presumption 
of the truth of this fact, he must build his hypothesis— 
It may be asked (says he) in that almost universal licence 
or toleration, which the Ancients, the Romans parti- 
cularly, extended to the professors of all Religions what- 
soecer, why the Christian „ alone, which might 
have expected a favourable treatment, seems to stand 
exempted, and frequently felt the severity of the bit- 
terest persecution . asked this, he very ma- 
gisterially solves the riddle: They met (says he) with mo- 
lestations from that quurter, BECAUSE their assemblies 
were nocturnal. 

What, now, would be the first reflection of a reader, 
unacquainted with Greece and Rome? Would he not 
conclude, that nocturnal assemblies for religious worship 
were, till now, unknown in paganism, and regarded as 
a prodigy, to be expiated only by capital punishments ? 
He would never conceive that mysterious and nocturnal 
Rites were the most vencrable and sacred part of their 
worship. But when he is told that these Christian As- 
semblies were in imitation of the most favourite practices 
of Gentilism, and to conciliate the world's good will, he 
will be lost in wonder, that a modern Critic should pre- 
tend to know better what would appease or irritate the 
Pagans than the primitive Church did, which had the 
best opportunities of distinguishing in these matters, and 
was most concerned not to be mistaken. He will tell our 
Critic, that if he really aims at the solution of what he 
calls a difficulty, he should seek for a cause as un- 
‘common and singular as the effect. The ErFECT, re- 
ligious persecution, our Critic himself tells us, see a 
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thing almost unknown to the pagan world: but the 
CAUSE, nocturnal assemblies, was us common and as ex- 
tensive as idolatry itself. 

—All the various Religions of Paganism, were ever 
attended with mysterious rites, which (to keep up a ve- 
neration for the worship, and to create a sacred horror 
in the Participant) were generally celebrated in the night. 
But as this afforded opportunities of private enorinities, 
as well as of danger to the State, the laws of the best go- 
verned countries, such as Greece, required that foreign 
Religions, which celebrated such rites, should have the 
previous licence of the magistrate. Hence we find, that, 
by a Law of the twelve tables (an institute composed 
chiefly from the Grecian laws) clandestine assemblies 
held in the night were punished with death. In course 
of time, as superstition abounded, this law was but little 
observed: for, in the 560th year of Rome, some spu- 
rious rites of Bacchus had crept out of Greece, and in- 
sinuated themselves into the city ; where being celebrated 
by night, without the knowledge or licence of the Ma- 
gistrate, they presently suffered an abominable corrup- 
tion“. On discovery, they were abolished ; and fresh 
vigour given to the daw of the twelve tables, by a new re- 
gulation fur celebrating of nocturnal worship. So cau- 
tious and tender was the magistrate (even under this 
horrid provocation) of violating the rights of Religion in 
this capital point of mysterious worship: nor did the 
heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon any other 
of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome; such 
as the Mysterics of the Bena Dea. 

Greece and Asia had been long famous for the cele- 
bration of this kind of rites: which, Rome, now masters 
of the east, brought home with them; together with the 
other arts of Greece, of which, Cicero + reckons these 
of the MYSTERIES in the first class. And thus things 
continued in respect to these rites, throughout the whole 
Roman Empire, down even to the time of Valentinian ; 
who, out of zeal for Christianity, published an edict to 
abolish the most famous of them all, the ELEUSINIAN. 
But he was diverted from his purpose by his prudent 
minister, Preetextatus; who assured him, that it would 


® See Divine Legation, Book II. Sect. 6. t De Legs. 
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drive Greece and Asia to despair, and endanger the 
peace of the Empire *. 

Such was the state and condition of nocturnal assem- 
bties in the pagan world: They were of the earliest ori- 
ginal; of the most venerable use; and practised with 
the fondest attachment. In the very centre, and during 
the full celebrity, of these Rites, the Christian church 
arose: which, if you will believe our Critic, went into 
them with as much spirit and attention as any Gentile 
Community of them all. When, strange to tell! the 
Genius of Paganism, so indulgent to new forms of Re- 
ligion (every one of which had their Mysteries, and 
most of them their nocturnal assemblies) all of a sudden 
turned tail, and fell foul upon this rising Sect, for a cir- 
cumstance common to all, and in a time of full peace 
and security. 

What could occasion so unexpected a reception? Was 
it any disgust the PEOPLE had entertained to this Chris- 
tian rite? (for, indeed, on their passions, the Magistrate 
is generally obliged to square his administration). This 
could not be; for the People (every where the same) 
are rarely offended, in religious matters, but with no- 
velties. What is of common use they receive with in- 
difference; often with a favourable prejudice. Our 
Critic confounds the nature and order of things, to 
make Paganisin passive and unprovoked at a Principle 
which subverted the whole system of their religion, 
namely, the UNSOCIABILITY of the Christian Faith; 
and yet mortally offended with a practice the most sa- 
cred and universal in Paganism, namely, MYSTERIOUS 
AND NOCTURNAL RITES, 

But it will be said, Some jealousy entertained of 
this way of worship, by the MAGISTRATE, might occa- 
sion that fiery inquisition: Nocturnal assemblies had 
been abused, and therefore it became him to be very 
attentive to every new institution of the like kind.” 
Here our Critic will appeal to his Bacchanalian rites : 
and, indeed, it seems to have been this detestable Mum- 
mery which first put the fancy into his head. But this 
abuse was a single, temporary thing, and had been long 
forgotten. Nocturnal assemblies had since that time 

* Zosim, I. iv. 
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boen practised, for many ages, without jealousy. Cicero, 
indeed, in an ideal Utopia *, had declared against them: 
but he brings them in, apparently for no other purpose 
than to stigmatize his mortal enemy Clodius. And, 
what is remarkable, he gives not the least intimation 
that the abuses of nocturnal assemblies had ever been so 
general as to keep alive the attention or jealousy of the 
Magistrate: Particulars had now and then perverted 
them to the gratification of their lusts; and for this (for 
want of better evidence) he appeals to the comic poets 
of Greece, where indeed some of the Mysteries appear 
to have undergone a shameful corruption. 

However, let us suppose the state of Rome to be as 
delicate on this point as our Critic’s hypothesis requires 
it to be: Their circumspection could never go further 
than to regulate or to reform these Assemblies: it could 
never proceed to the suppression or abolition of them, 
because nocturnal meetings made an essential part of 
their own worship. 

It is probable, indeed, that those ridiculous calumnies 
of the Vulgar, concerning the immoralities committed 
in the nocturnal assemblies of the Christians, might 
reach the ears of the Magistrate: But if he attended to 
them, would he not begin his inquiry by examining into 
the truth of them, as he had done in the case of the 
Bacchanalian rites? and when he found them as inno- 
cent as Pliny the Younger, on a like examination, re- 
ports them to have been, would not the search have 
ended here; and a share of that universal toleration, 
` which he afforded to others, been imparted to them 
likewise? 

Our Critic may perhaps say, that these Christians 
were such lovers of a secret, that they would not reveal 
the nature of their rites to the Pagan Magistrate, though 
it were tọ entitle them to his protection. Should he say 
this, he would forget tie principles I have now torced 
him to go upon, which will allow no other reason of 
the first Christians’ falling into this practice, than to con- 
ciliate the good will of their Pagan neighbours. 

Well, but “ there might be some idolatrous Test re- 
quired to qualify the Church for its share in this toleration 
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of nocturnal worship; and, for non-compliance with 
the condition (he may tell us) the persecution began.” 
It is, indeed, likely enough that such a Test was re- 
quired; and most probably it consisted in their appro- 
bation of the principle ot intercommunity; if not in 
words, yet at least in deeds; such as throwing a grain 
or two of incense on the Pagan altars. But then the 
mischief of this evasion is, that it brings us round again 
to the place from whence the learned Critic set out, when 
he turned his back upon the reason given in The Divine 
Legation for toleration, and would needs seek a better 
in nocturnal assemblies. 

Hitherto we cannot conceive how a persecution could 
so much as begin, from the cause our Critic has as- 
signed. But let us, for argument’s sake, suppose, that 
the Magistrate, out of mere caprice (for we have shewn 
he could have no reason) and in the plenitude of his 
power, would forbid the Christians their nocturnal as- 
semblies, while he allowed the privilege to all besides : 
Even in this case, his persecutiun must end almost as 
soon as it was begun: it is impossible, on our Critic’s 
own principles, that it should have any continuance: 
for, as the choice of nocturnal assemblies was only to 
reconcile Paganism to Christianity, when they found 
their neighbours receive these advances so ungraciously, 
they would soon remove the occasion of offence; in 
which they would be quickened by their knowledge of 
the rights of the Sovereign, to whom, in things indif- 
ferent, they had been told, all obedicnce was due. 

Thus the matter being turned on all sides, we find 
that No persecution whatever could follow from that 
cause, which our learned Civilian has assigned for the 
whole TEN. 

But it being certain, that persecuted they were; and 
as certain, that our Civilian will admit of no other cause 
than what he himself has given, namely, their nocturnal 
assemblies: Let us for once suppose him to be in the 
right; and then consider the consequences which will 
arise from it When we have done this, we shall have 
done his System full justice; and the reader, with suf- 
ficient knowledge of the case, may take or reject it as he 
finds himself inclined. 

Hypo- 
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IlvPoruEsrs are often very plausible, and much 
oftencr very flattering things. You shall Lave of these, 
so fair ant promising, that an honest reader shall be 
tempted to wish them, and, from wishing, to think 
them, true. But this, befure us, is by no means in the 
nuinber of those specious visions. 

I seriously believe it would be doing our Chancellor 
great injustice to suppose he had any other view in this 
notable discovery than to do honour to the Chri.tian 
name: much less should we suspect that he lad any 
formed design of traducing it. Yet it is very certain, 
that neither ČoLLINS nor TiNDAL could have formed a 
project more injurious to the reputation of primitive 
Christianity, than to prove, what is the aim of this 
learned Critic, that THE FIRST CHRISTIANS WERE PER- 
SECUTED FOR HOLDING THEIR ASSEMBLIES IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME. For it inevitably follows, that these early 
professors of the Faith were either wild Fanatics or 
abandoned Li1BERTINES: and consequently, that the 
Pagan Magistrate did but his duty in inforcing, what 
the Church had been so long accustomed to call, a cruel 
and unjust persecution. 

Before the conception of this new fancy, it was uni- 
versally supposed, that the primitive Christians assembled 
in the night-time, to avoid the interruptions of the civil 

er. This our Critic assures us is a mistake. It is 
NOT TRUE (says he); but the converse of the proposition 
is true IN THE UTMOST LATITUDE, viz. that they met 
wit molestation from the civil power BECAUSE their as- 
semblies were nocturnal. 

While the common opinion prevailed, these nocturnal 
assemblies, recorded in ancient church-history, gave as 
little scandal to the Pagans of our times, as indeed they 
did to the Pagans of their own. But when this opinion 
is given up for the sake of its CONVERSE, we shall be 
utterly at a loss to account, to our irreligious Inquisi- 
tors, for so extraordinary a CHOICE in the immediate 
followers of Christ. 

It hath been shewn above, that these voluntary As- 
semblies could be occasioned only by one or other of 
these causes—either that the Christian religion hath 
Mysteries, like the Pagan, which required nocturnal 
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celebrations—or that the first preachers of Christianity 
affected to imitate the practices of Paganisin—or that 
they were Fanatics, and delighted in the horrors of a 
midnight season—or lastly, that, like the debauchcd 
Bacchanals, they had some very licentious Rites to be 
performed only in the dark. 

Our Critics religious principles will not allow him to 
admit of any of these causes but the second. And I 
have shewn that, from the second, no persecution could 
arise, or, at least, could continue. This, on a suppo- 
sition that the Christians affected to imitate pagan ob- 
servances. But it is a supposition which contradicts 
fact, and violates the nature of things. The history of 
the infant-church informs us, that the first Propagators 
of the Faith were most averse to every thing which bore 
a shew of conformity to Paganism. ‘They could not but 
be so, for their Religion rose out of Judaism, which 
breathes nothing but opposition to Idolatry. 

In course of time, indeed, when pious zeal, by grow- 
ing overheated, became less pure; when love of pomp 
and show (which is natural to men busied in the external 
offices of Religion), and the affectation of importance 
(which is as natural to those who preside in them), had 
spread their leprosy through the Church, the Ministers 
of the Gospel would be fatally tempted to rival the mag- 
nificence, and to ape the mysterious air of Paganism. 
And the obliquities, which led them into these follies, 
they would strive to palliate or disguise by a pretended 
impatience for the speedier extension of the Faith. I 
have shewn, from Casaubon, how this corrupt conduct 
infected all the language of Theology. But this was 
some ages after thc times in question. 

Our Critic may perhaps tell us, it was accident or 
whim which drew together the first Christians into dark 
corners; and as the evening and the morning made the 
first day of the old Creation, so it was to make the first 
day of the new: And thus Night, by her proper Usher, 
Chance, became once again reinstated in her ancient 
honours. : 

But this will stand him in small stead. He has not 
only to account for the first threatenings of Persecution, 

* Div. Leg. Vol. I. pp. 69. & 352. bot 
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but for the Act ; and, what is still more, for the continu- 
ance of it. Now, what the Christians fell into with so little 
‘reason, they would certainly forsake on the appearance 
of so great, as the displeasure of the Magistrate, and the 
crime and danger of disobeying lawful Authority. It is 
possible, indeed, that, in the heat of Persecution, some 
over zealous men might mistake their noncompliance with 
such commands as a necessary mark of their open pro- 
fession of the Faith. But this was not generally the case; 
Their common practice was to give to Casar the things 
which were Cesars; and to God, the things which 
were God's: Of this, we have sufficient evidence in the 
famous letter of Pliny the younger, before quoted. 
‘Trajan had forbidden the assemblies called Heteria, 
which succeeded those of public worship, and were used 
by the Christians of Bithynia, to confirm and bind them 
to one another in the practice of virtue, by the external 
badge or ceremony of breaking bread; and we are as- 
sured by this vigilant Magistrate, that the Christians, 
under his jurisdiction obeyed the imperial Edict *. 

From all this Letter it appears, that the only causes, 
which, on our Critic's principles, could possibly bring 
on and continue persecution (if persecution arose from 
nocturnal or clandestine assemblies), must be either FA- 
NATICISM OR DEBAUCHED PRACTICES: in the first 
case; their obstinacy would make them persist; in the 
other, their libertinage. ` To these agreeable conclusions, 
have our learned Civilian’s principles reduced us for a 
solution of our difficulties : and such is the flattering pic- 
ture, he hus exhibited of primitive Christianity. Could 
its most inveterate enemies desire more! or, if its 
friends should give credit to these fancies, would its 
enemies be content with less? Such are the disgraces 
which this converse proposition is ready to bring upon 
Christianity ; disgraces of so complicated a stain, as not 
simply to daomu our holy Faith, but even to justify the 
powers of Paganism in all the violences they offered to it. 


, «* —quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenqye 
Christo, quasi Deo, dicere, &c.—quibus peractis morem sibi disce- 
dendi fuisse, rursusque coëundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum 
tunen & innoxium : quod ipsum facere desiisse post edictum meum, 
quo seeundum mandata tua hetærias esse vetueram. Lib. x. Ep. 97. 
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For the Magistrate had a right to suppress the clandes- 
tine meetings of Fanaticism and Debauchery. 

But our Enemies will have no need to fly to conse- 
guences for the discharge of the pagan Magistrates ; our 
Christian Chancellor himself proceeds directly to their 
acquittal. He frankly tells us, that their duty, as Ma- 
gistrates, required them to animadvert on nocturnal as- 
semblies, where they bound themselves to one another, 
and employed the word sAcRAMENTUM for a kind of 
tessera of union; the very appearance of guilt which 
had occasioned the decree against the infamous rites of 
Bacchus. 

Yoa will say, this is horrid, to make the Magistrate 
prosecute the primitive Christians by the same provision 
which obliged hin to exterminate those monsters of so- 
ciety! But who can help it? Our Chancellor had but 
this one precedent for the prosecution of nocturnal as- 
semblies; and if it be not the most honourable support 
of his hypothesis, it is not his fault.. 

But there was no proof (you will say) against the 
Christian, as there was against those Bacchanalian as- 
semblies. What of that? Our Chancellor opincs, that 
‘mere suspicion, in so delicate an affair, was sufficient to 
acquit the Magistrate of blame: nay, to make his con- 
duct, in his care and jealousy for the State, very coin- 
mendable. You shall have his own words. 4 jealous 
Governor therefore, and a stranger to the true prin- 
ciples of Christianity, was naturally open to such impres- 
sions; and COULD NoT BUT evert that caution and 
attention which the practice of their Country so warmly 
recommended. p. 579. Could Cicero himself have been 
more warm, not to say more eloquent, in defending the 
Decree which dispersed the profligate crew of Bac- 
chanals ? 

And now a very capital point of Ecclesiastical history 
is cleared up and settled. The Ten Persecutions 
were begun and carried on, not, as had been hitherto 
supposed, upon the score of Religion, or mere opinion, 
but against bad Subjects, or, at least against those who 
‘were reasonably suspected of being such.” And this is 
iven to us by the learned Critic as the true defence of 
tree and generous Antiquity, IN ITS PUBLIC CAPACITY: 

“ih 5 just 
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just as in free Britain (where, indeed, we now find 
small difference, as to freedom, between its public and its 
private capacity, except to the advantage of the latter), 
when Papists complain of the penal laws, we reply, 
They are not inforced against erroneous Religionists, 
but against refractory Subjects, for refusing the Ma- 
gistrate the common security for obedience.— There is 
indeed a difference; our answer to the Papists is a se- 
rious truth; and our Critics apology for the pagan Per- 
secutors, an idle and ridiculous fiction. 

But as if he had not yet done enough for his beloved 
Antiquity, in thus blanching its TEN PERSECUTIONS: 
he goes on to clear it from the opprobrium of persecution 
in general; by charging the original of this diabolic prac- 
tice on the Christian Church; where, indee.l, the Free- 
thinkers had very confidently placed it, till the Author 
of T'he Divine Legation restored it to its right owner, 
the Pagan Magistrate ——-PERSECUTION FOR DIFFER- 
ENCE OF BELIEF ALONE (says our learned Civilian) 
OWES ITS NATIVITY TO MORE MODERN AGES; and 
Spain was its country; where Priscillian, by some, is 
held to be the first sufferer for MERE OPINION. 

Thus the whole blame ot persecution for Religion 
is thrown from the. Gentile Persecutors, upon the suf- 
fering Church: And Christianity, or for its follies or its 
crimes (as either insulting civil Society by its obstinacy, 
or polluting it by its vices), stands covered with confu- 
sion. So happy an advocate has our learned Civilian 
approved himself for the Cause to which, by a double 
tie, he had devoted and engaged his ministry. —— 

The length of these animadversions hindered them 
from finding a place in the body of this volume, amongst 
other things of the like sort. Except for this, he had 
no claim to be distinguished from his fellows. I had a 
large choice before me: for who has not signalized him- 
self against the Divine Legation? Bigots, Futchin- 
sonians, Methodists, Answerers, Frecthinkers, and 
Fanatics, have in their turns been all up in arins against 
it. Quid dicam? (to use the words of an honest man 
in the same circumstances) Commune fere hoc eornm 
fatum est, quorum opera supremum Numen uti vult in 
Ecclesia, ut MATURE insidiis, accusationtbus et crimi- 

F2 nationibus 
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nationibus appetantur. The scene was opened by a false 
Zealot, and at present seems likely to be closed by a 
true Behmenist *. A natural and easy progress, from 
knavery to madness, where the Imposture fails: as the 
progress is from madness to knavery, where it succeeds. 
It was now time to. settle my accounts with them. To 
this end I applied to a learned person, who, in consi- 
deration of our friendship, hath been prevailed upon to 
undergo the drudgery of turning over this dirty heap, 
and marking what he imagined would in the least de- 
serve, or could justify any notice: for I would not have 
the reader conceive so miserably of me as to think I was 
ever disposed to look into them myself. He will find, 
as he goes along, both in the text and the notes, what 
was thought least unworthy of an answer. Nor let it 
give him too much scandal that, in a work which I have 
now put into as good a condition for him as I was able, 
I have revived the memory of the numerous and gross 
absurdities of these writers, part of whom are dead, and 
the rest forgotten: For he will consider, that it may 
prove an useful barrier to the return of the like follies, 
in after-times, against more successful Inquirers into 
Truth. The seeds of Folly, as well as Wit, are con- 
nate with the mind: and when, at any time, the teem- 
ing intellect gives promise of an unexpected harvest, the 
trash starts up with it, and is ever forward to wind it- 
self about rising Truth, and hinder its progress to matu- 
rity. Were it not for this, I should refer the candid 
reader to what I take to be the best defence and sup- 
port of the ARGUMENT OF THE Divine LEGATION, 
the succinct view of the whole and of all its parts, which 
he will find at the conclusion of the last of these Vo- 
lumes +. For, as Lord Verulam says excellently well, 
THE HARMONY OF A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACH 
PART THE OTHER, IS, AND OUGHT TO BE, THE TRUE 
AND BRIEF CONFUTATION AND SUPPRESSION OF ALL 
THE SMALLER SORTS OF OBJECTIONS. 


+ Rev. Mr. William Law. 
+ Vol. VL of this Edit. 
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SECT. I. 


f he E foregoing Volume * hath occasionally, and in the 
course of my main argument, shewn the reader, 
that it was always the practice of mankind to listen to, 
and embrace some pretended REVELATION ; in neglect 
of what is called, in contradistinction to it, the Rexi- 
GION oF NATURE; that, I mean, which is only founded 
on our relation to the first Cause; and deducible from 
the eternal reason of things+. 

If ever a general propensity might be called a dictate 
of Nature, this surely may. ‘That such a propensity 
there is, the Deist, or pretended follower of natural 
Religion, freely confesseth, nay, is forward to insist 
upon, as a circumstance of discredit to those Revela- 
tions, which we reccive for true. Vet surely, of all his 
visionary advantages, none ever afforded him less cause 
of triumph; a consequence. flowing from it, which is en- 
tirely subversive of his whole scheme. 

For let me ask such a one, What could be the cause 


* Books I. II. HI. 
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of so universal a propensity in all ages, places, and pco- 
ple? But before he answer, let him sec that he be able 
to distinguish between the causes which the Few had in 
giving, and the Many in receiving, pretended Revela- 
tions. ‘The causes for projecting and giving are explained 
at large in the fonner volume; where it is shewn, that 
all the pretended Revelations, but real corruptions of 
religion, came from Princes and Lawgivers. It is true, 
he hath been taught otherwise. His instructors, the 
Tolands and Tindals of the time, assure him, that all 
came from the priests; and I suppose they spoke 
what they believed: It might be so, for any thing they 
knew. 
My question then is, What could induce Mankind to 
einbrace these offered Revelations, unless it were, 
1. Either a Consciousness, that they wanted a re- 
vealed Will ior the rule of their actions; or, 
2. An old TnADIriox, that God had vouchsated it to 
their forefathers ? 
One can hardly conceive any thing else; for a general 
effect must have as general a cause: which, in this 
case, is only to be found in the nature of man; or in a 
tradition preserved in the whole race.  Prince-craft or 
priest-craft might indeed offer them, for their own pri- 
vate ends: but nothing short of a common inducement 
could dispose mankind to accept them. 
1. As to the consciousness of the want of a Revela- 
tion, that may fairly be inferred from the miscrable 
blindness of our condition: And he who wants to be 
informed of this, should consult Antiquity; or, what 
may be more for his ease, those modern writers, who, 
for no very good ends, but yet to a very good issue, 
have drawn such lively pictures of it, from thence. But 
without going even so far, he may find, in the very dis- 
position to receive such absurd schemes of religion as 
Revelations from heaven, more than a thousand other 
arguments to prove men ignorant of the first principles 
_of natural religion; a very moderate knowledge of which 
would have certainly detected the imposture of those 
pretences. But now, men so totally at a loss for a rule 
of life, would greedily embrace any direction that came 
with pretended credentials from heaven. 1 
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If we turn to the Few, the wise and learned amongst 
them, we shall find the case still more desperate. In 
religious matters, these were blinder even than the 
People; and in proportion too, as they were less 
conscious of their ignorance. The most advanced in 
the knowledge of human nature and its dependencics, 
were, without question, the ancient Sages of Greece. 
Of these, the wisest, and far the wisest, was SOCRATES; 
for he saw and confessed his ignorance, and deplored 
the want of a superior direction. For the rest, who 
thought themselves wise, and appeared not so sensibly 
to feel their wants, we have shewn at large *, how they 
became Fools; and, debauched by false science, affected 
the language of Gods before they had well emancipated 
themselves from the condition of brutest. The two 
great supports of natural religion, in the world at large, 
are the belief of a ruTURE sTATE, and the knowledge 
of MORAL OBLIGATION. ‘The first was rejected by all; 
and the true ground of the second was understood by 
none: The honour of this discovery was reserved tor 
Revelation, which teacheth us, in spite of unwilling 
hearers, that the real ground of moral obligation is the 
will of God. 

2. There only remains that other possible cause, the 
general tradition of God's carly recelation of his will to 
mankind, as delivered in Scripture. I, for my part, 
suppose both concerned in the effect ; and that that state 
of mind which disposed men to so ready and general a 
reception of these numerous impostures, was the result 
of the consciousness of their wants, joined to the preju- 
dice of Tradition. If the Deist allow ‘Tradition, he 
gives up the question ; if he acknowledge our wants, he 
affords a strong presumption, in favour of Revelatior. 

For if man (let the cause proceed from what it 
will) be so irrecoverably blind and helpless, it is highly 
reasonable to think that Infinite Goodness would lead 
and enlighten him by an extraordinary revelation of 
his will. 

But here, Tindal objects, That this blindness is 

* Book iii. § 2, 3, 4. & 5. 

+ The Stoies, who thought the soul mortal, yet reckoned their 
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mens own fault, who, instead of improving their rea- 
son, and following its dictates, which would lead them 
into all truth (our own Scriptures assuring us, that ¿hat 
which may be known of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath shewed it unto them*), go on like beasts, and 
foilow one another as they are led or driven.” 

To this I answer, that what had been the lot of man 
from the beginning of the world to the birth of Curisr, 
was like to continue so to the end of it. A deviation 
spr.nging from no partial cause of climate, government, 
or age; but the sad eilect of human weakness in the cir- 
cumstance of our earthly situation. By the iault of 
man, it is true; but such a fault as, it is seen by long 
experience, man could never remedy. He therefore 
flies to Heaven for relief; and seems to have reason for 
his confidence. 

But to this, our man of morals has a reply at hand; 
‘ That if such be our condition, it may indeed want re- 
dress; but then, a Revelution will not render the cure 
lasting.” And for this he appeals to the corrupt state 
ofthe Christian world; which, in his opinion, seems to 
demand a new Revelation, to restore the virtue and efti- 
ag of the old. 

ut Jet me tell this vain Rationalist, There is an ex- 
treme difference between the corruption of the Pagan 
and the Christian world. In the Pagan, where talse 
Revelations had given men wrong ideas of the attributes 
of the Deity, they must of course, and did in fact, act 
viciously UPON PRINCIPLE I; a condition of blindness 
* Rom. i. 19, 20. 
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which scemed to call out on God’s goodness for a re- 
medy: but in the Christian world, for the very contrary 
reason, all wicked men act ill AGAINST PRINCIPLE; a 
condition of perverseness which seems to cull out for 
nothing but his justice: God, according to the state of 
the case, having done every thing that man, with all 
his presumption, can pretend to expect from the good- 
ness of his Maker. 

So far on the Deist’s own principles; on his own false 
notion that God's Revelation is represented in Scripture 
to be merely a republication of the religion of nature. 
For, as such he has presumed to comment on it; and 
as such, in excess of complaisance, we believers have 
generally thought fit to receive it. But I shall, ere 
long, shew it to be a very different thing: and, from 
its true nature, prove not only (as here) the use of Re- 
velation, but likewise the absolute necessity of it, to 
mankind. I shall shew that what our adversaries sup- 
pose the only, was but the secundary end of the two 
Revelations; that what was primary and peculiar to 
them, as Revelations, was of such a nature as the ut- 
inost perversity of man could not, in any degree, defeat ; 
of such a nature as manifests there must needs be these 
Revelations; and that to expect more, or further, would 
not only be unreasonable, but absurd“. 

At present, to go on with the Deist in his own way. 
From what hath been said, we see a strong presump- 
tion, that God hath indeed communicated his wili to 
mankind in that extraordinary way we call REVELATION. 

And now, that amazing number of false religions, 
under paganisin, begins to appear less formidable and 
injurious to the ¢rue. It was on a presumption they 
would prove so, that, in a foregoing volume, they 
were drawn out in review, with each its false Prophet 
at its head+. And here at last they are employed, 
wicked instruments as they were, and wickedly as they 
have been abused in dishonouring truth, to evince the 
high probability of God's having actually given a revela- 
tion of his will to mankind. 


See book ix. and, in the mean time, Sermons on the Fsinciplea 
ef Natural and Revealed Religion, Serm. v. vol. ix. 
+ See book ii. § 2. 
If, 
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If, therefore, there he such a thing as true revelation, 
our highest interests will engage us in the search of it: 
and we shail want no encouragement to proceed, be- 
cause it must nceds have some characteristic mark to 
distinguish it from the false. And this mark must be 
our guide. 

Now if we look round the ancient world, and take a 
view of the numerous religions of paganism, we shall 
tind (notwithstanding all pretended to be original, and 
all were actually independent) so periect a harmony in 
their genius, and conformity in their ministrations, as 
to the object, subject, and end of religious worship”, 
that we must needs conclude them to be all false, or all 
true. All true they could not be, because they contra- 
dietocl one another, in matters of practice and specula- 
tion, professed to be revealed. 

But amongst this prodigious number of pretended 
revelations, we find oNF, in an obscure corner of the 
globc, inhabited by a single family, so fundamentally 
opposite to all the other institutions of mankind, as 
would tempt us to conclude we have here found what 
we search after. 

The many particulars in which this religion differed 
from all others, will be occasionally explained as we go 
along. Tor, as our subject forced us, in the former vo- 
lame, to draw into view those marks of agreement which 
the false had with true revelation; so the same subject 
brings us now to the more pleasing task of shewing 
wherein the true differed from the false. To our pre- 
sent purpose it will be sufficient to take notice only of 
that primary and capital mark of distinction, which dif- 
ferenced JupaisM from all the rest; and this was its 
pretending TO COME FROM THE FIRST CAUSE OF ALL 
THINGS; AND ITS CONDEMNING EVERY OTHER RE- 
LIGION FOR AN IMPOSTUREs 

I. Not one of all that numerous rabble of revelations, 
ever pretended to come from the rirnst CAUSE À, or 
taught the worship of the one God in their PUBLIC mi- 
nistrations +. So true is that which Eusebius observes 

* See Div. Leg. book ii. § 1, 2, 5, 6. & book iii. § 4. 
+ Ibid, book ii. § 2. 
3 See note [A] ut the end of this Book. 
from 
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from Scripture, that “ for the Hebrew people alone was 
“ reserved the honour of being initiated into the know- 
“ ledge of God the Creator of all things, and of bein 
‘* instructed in the practice of true piety towards him“. 
I said, in their public ministrations, for we have seen it 
was taught in their mysteries to a few; and to their mys- 
teries, itis remarkable, the learned Father alludes; who 
opposeth the case of the Hebrews, to the Pagans 7; 
where a small and select number only was initiated into 
the knowledge of the Creator; but in Judea, a whole 
people. 

II. That the Hebrews were as singular, in condemning: 
all other religions of imposture, 4s in publicly wor- 
shipping one Ciod, the Creator, hath been shewn in the 
former volume. 

There is nothing more surprising in all Pagan Anti- 
quity, than that, amidst their endless Revelations, not 
one of them should ever pretend to come from the FIRST 
Cause of all things; or should condemn the rest of 
falsehood: And yet there is nothing which modern writers 
are more accustomed to pass over without reflection. But 
the ancient Fathers, who were more intimately acquainted 
with the state of paganism, seem to have regarded it 
with the attention that so extraordinary a circumstance 
deserves: and I apprehend, it was no other than the 
difficulty of accounting for it, which made them recur 
so generally, as they do, to the agency of the DEVIL: for 
I must beg leave to assure certain modern rectifiers of 
prejudices, that the Fathers arc not commonly led away 
by a vain superstition ; as they affect to represent them: 
so that when these venerable writers unanimously con- 
curred in thinking, that the devil had a great share in 
the introduction and support of pagan revelation, 1 ima- 
gine they were led to this conclusion trom such like consi- 
derations as these, That had these impostures been 
the sole agency of men, it is inconceivable that no one 
false prophet, no one speculative philosopher, of all thosc 
who regulated states, were well acquainted with the first 
Cause, and affected singularities and refinement, should 
ever have pretended to receive his Revelations from the 

* See note [R] at the end of this Book. 
+ See Div. Leg. vol ii. pp. 34. & 342. 
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only true God; or have accused the rest of falsehood : A 
thing so very natural for some or other of them to have 
done, were it but to advance their own religion, in point 
of truth or origin, above the rest. On the contrary, so 
averse were they to any thing of this management, that 
those who pretended to inspirations even from JUPITER, 
never considered hiin, as he was often considered by 
particulars, in the sense of the Creator of all things ; 
but as the local tutelar Jupiter, of Crete, for instance, 
or Libya. Again, those who pretended to the best 
system of religion, meant not the best simply; but the 
best for their own peculiar community“. ‘This, if a su- 
pernaturul agency be excluded, seemed utterly unac- 
countable. But admitting the Devil to his share, à very 
good reason might be assigned : for it is certain, the suf- 
fering his agents to pretend inspiration from the first 
Cause would have greatly endangered idolatry; and 
the suffering any of them to condemn the rest of false- 
hood, would (by setting men upon enquiry and exami- 
nation) have soon put a stop to the unbounded progress 
of it. 

Thus, I suppose, the Fathers reasoned: and I be- 
lieve our Freethinkers, with all their logic, would find it 
somewhat difficult to shew that they reasoned ill. 

But as we have made it our business, all along, to 
enquire into the NATURAL causes of paganism, in all 
its amazing appearances, we shall go on, in the same 
ways to sce what may be assigned for this most amazing 
of all. 

t. First then, the FALSE PROPHET and POLITICIAN, 
who formerly cheated under one and the saine person , 
found it necessary, in his character of Prophet, to pre- 
tend inspiration from the God most reverenced by the 
people; and this God was generally one of their dead 
ancestors, or citizens, whose services to the community 
had procured him divine honours ; and who was, of 
course, a local tutelary Deity. In his character of Po- 
litician, he thought it of importance to have the national 
worship paid to the Founder of the Society, or to the 
father of the Tribe: for a God, who had them in pe- 
culiar, suited the gross conceptions of the people much 

* See Div. Leg. book ii. 5 6.. 1d. Ib. 5 2. f Ibid. 5 1. 

better 
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better than a common Deity at large. But this practice 
gave birth to two principles, which prevented any opening 
tor a pretended intercourse with the one God, the Creator. 
1. The first was, an opinion of their DIvix Es, that the 
supreme God did not immediately concern himself with 
the government of the world, but left it to local tutelary 
deities, his vicegerents *. 2. The second, an opinion 
of their LAWOIVERS, that it would be of fatal conse- 
quence to Society, to discover the first Cause of all things 
to the people f. | 

2. But secondly, that which one would imagine should 
huve brought the one God, the Creator, to the know- 
ledge of the world, in some public Institution of religion, 
namely, his being taught to so many in the Mysteries, 
and particularly to all who pretended to revelation and 
lawgiving 4, was the very thing that kept him unknown; 
because all who came to the knowledge of him this way, 
had it communicated to them under the most religious 
seal of secresy. 

3. Now, while the first Cause of all things was re- 
jected or unknown, and nothing professed in the public 
worship but local tutelary Deities, each of which had 
his own appointment, and little concerned himself in that 
of another s, no one religion could accuse the other of 
falsehood, because they all stood upon the same foun- 
dation. 

How far this may account, in a natural way, for the 
matter in question, is submitted to the judginent of the 
learned. | 

Here then we rest. An essential difference between 
the Jewisx and all other religions is now found: the 
275 mark we wanted, to discriminate the true froin the 
alse. 

As for any marks of resemblance in matters circum- 
stantial, this will give us no manner of concern. ‘The 
shame of this allegation must lie with the Deist, who can, 
in conscience, bring it into account, for the equal false- 
hood of them both; sceing, were the Jewish (as we pre- 
tend) true, and the Payan false, that very resemblance 
must still remain. For what, [ pray, is a false religion, 
but the counterfeit of a true? And what is it to counter- 

* Div. Lez. bock ii. f i. + Ibid. 64. 1 lbid. 5 
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feit, but to assume the likeness of the thing usurped ? 
In good earnest, an Impostor, without one single fea- 
ture of truth, would be a rarity even amongst monsters. 


SECT. II. 


BUT the business of this Work is not probability but 
DEMONSTRATION. ‘This, therefore, only by the way, and 
to lead us the more easily into the main road of our en- 
quiry: for the reader now sees we are pursuing no 
desperate adventure, while we endeavour to deduce the 
divinity of Moss 's Law, from the circumstances of the 
Law itself. 

I go on with my proposed demonstration. 

Having proved in the foregoing volume the first and 
second propositions Thul the inculcating the doc- 
trine of a future state of rewards and punishments is 
necessary to the well-being of civil Society ;—and, That 
all mankind, especially the most wise and learned nations 
of antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching 
that this doctrine was of such use to civil Society 
I come, in this, to the third, 


THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 18 NOT TO BE. 
FOUND ix, NOR DID MAKE PART OF, THE Mo- 
SAIC DISPENSATION, 


Now as, in support of the two first Propositions, I 
was forced to make my way through the long chicane of 
Atheism and Freethinking; so in defence of the third, I 
shall have the much harder fortune of finding Adversaries 
in the quarter of our Friends: for it hath happened un- 
ee that mistaken conceptions of the Jewisu and of 
the Curistran Dispensations, have made some advo- 
cates of Revelation always unwilling to confess the. truth 
which I here endeavour to establish; and a late revived 
despicable whimsy concerning the sadducism of the He- 
brews, hath now violently inclined them to oppose it. 

A man less fond of TRUTH, and equally attached to 
RELIGION, would have here stopt short, aud ventured 
no further in a road where he must so frequently suffer 

the 
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the displeasure of forsaking those he most agrees with ; 
and the much greater mortification of appearing to go 
along with those he most ditfers trom. I have often asked 
myself, What I had to do, to invent new arguments for 
Religion, when the old ones had outlived so many ge- 
nerations of this mortal race of infidels and freethinkers ? 
Why I did not rather chuse the high road of literary 
honours, and pick out some poor critic or small philo- 
sopher of this school, to offer up at the shrine of violated 
sense and virtue? Things that might be exposed to 
their deserved contempt on any principles; or indeed 
without any: I might then have flourished in the favour 
of my superiors, and the good-will of all my brethren. 
But the love of TRUTH breaks all my measures: In- 
periosa trahit ceritas; and I am once more borne away 
‘in the deep and troubled torrent of Antiquity. 

‘These various prejudices above mentioned oblige me 
therefore to prove the third Proposition, in the same 
circumstantial manner I proved the first and second: 
and this will require a previous explanation of the mo- 
SAIC POLICY. 

But to form a right idea of that Institution, it will 
be necessary to know the genius and manners of the 
HEBREW PEOPLE; though it be, as we conceive, of 
divine appointment: and still more necessary to under- 
stand the character and abilities of their LAWG1VER, if 
it be, ag our adversaries pretend, only of human. 

Now as the Hebrews, on receiving their Law, were 
but just come from a strange country, the land of EGYPT; 
where the people had been held in slavery and op- 
pression; and their Leader bred at court, and instructed 
in all the learning of their colleges ; it could not but be, 
that the genius and mauners of Loth would receive a high 
tincture from those with whom they had so long, and in 
such different stations, conversed: And in fact, holy 
Scripture assures us, that Moses was conversant in all 
the wisdom, and the IsRA&L1ITES besotted with all the 
whoredoms or idolatries, of Egypt. 

It will be of importance theretore to know the state of 
SUPERSTITION and LEARNING in Fgypt during these 
early ages, 

This as it is a neccssary, so one would think, should 

be 
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be no difficult enquiry; for it is natural to suppose, that 
the same Scripture which tells us, that the Lawgiver and 
his people brought their wisdom and superstitions from 
Egypt, would tell us also what that wisdom and what 
those superstitions were. And so indecd it does; as 
will be seen in due time: Yet, by ill fortune, the fact 
stands, at present, so precarious, as to need much pains, 
and many words, to make it owned. Divines, it is 
confessed, seem to allow the testimony of Stephen and 
-Ezekiel, who, under the very impulse of inspiration, say 
that Moses was learned in all the wisdom, and the 
people devoted to all the superstitions of Egypt ; yet, 
when they come to explain thut learning, they make it to 
consist in such fopperies, as a wise and honest man, like 
Moses, would never practise: when they come to parti- 
cularize those superstitions, they will riot allow éven the 
Golden Calf, the 6 MOZXOX r@ ô “AMEE xarccuwG*, | 
to be oftheir number. For by an odd chance, though 
not uncommon in blind scuffles, the infidels and we have 
changed weapons: Our enemies attack us with the Bible, 
to prove the Egyptians very learned and very super- 
stitious in the time of Moses; and we defend ourselves 
with the zew Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton, to prove 
them very barbarous and very innocent. : | 
Would the reader know how this came about; it was 
in this wise: The infidels had observed (as who that 
ever looked into sacred and profane Antiquity hath 
not?) that in the Jewish Law there were many ordi- 
nances respective of the institutions of Egypt. This 
circumstance they seized; and, according to their custom, 
envenomed; by drawing from thence a conclusion 
against Zhe Divine Legation of Moses. The defenders 
of Revelation, surprised with the novelty of the argu- 
ment, did that, ina fright and in excess of caution, 
which one may observe unprepared disputants generally 
do, to support their opinions; that is, they chose rather 
to deny the PREMIssEs than the CONCLUSION. For 
such, not knowing to what their adversary's principles 
may lead, think it a point of prudence to stop him in 
his first advance: whereas the skilful disputant well 
knows, that he never has his enemy at more advantage, 
* Herod. I. iii. e. 28. 
than 
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than when, by allowing the premisses, he shews him 
arguing wrong from his own principles; for the question 
being then to be decided by the certain rules of logic, his 
confutation exposes the weakness of the advocate as well 
as of the cause. When this is over, he may turn with 
a good grace upon the premisses; to expose them, if 
false ; to rectify them, if misrepresented ; or to employ 
them in the service of Religion, if truly and faithfully 
delivered: and this service they will never refuse him ; 
as I shall shew in the previous question of the high anti- 
guity of Egypt, and in the main question of the omis- 
sion of a future state in the institution of the Hebrews. 

And Í am well persuaded that, had those excel-. 
lent advocates of Religion (whose labours have set 
the truth in a light not to be resisted) but duly weighed 
the character of those with whom they had to do, they. 
would have been less startled at any consequences the 
power of their logic could have deduced. The Tolands, 
the Blounts, the Tindals, are, in truth, ofa temper and 
complexion, in which one finds more of that quality 
which subjects men to draw wrong Conclusions, than 
of that which enables them to invent false Principles. 

The excellent Spencer, indeed, endeavoured to dis- 
sipate this panic, by shewing these premisses to be the 
truc key to the REASON OF THE LAW; for the want of 
a sufficient reason in the ceremonial and positive part of 
it, was the greatest objection, which thinking mcn had, 
to the divinity of its original. 

But all this did not yet reconcile men to those pre- 
misses. It would seem as if they had another quarrel 
with them, besides the poor unlearned fear of their leading 
to the infidel's conclusion; namely, for their being an 
adversary's principle simply; and, on that score alone 
to be disputed. This is a perverse, though common 
prejudice, which infects our whole communication ; 
and hath hurt unity in the church, and humanity iu civil 
life, as well as peace in the schools. For who knows 
not that the same impotent aversion to things abused 
by an enemy, hath made one sort of scctaries divide 
from the national church, and another reprobate the 
most indifferent manners of their country * ? 


* Puritans, Quakers, &c. ; 
Vol. IV. G And 
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And it is to be observed, that tll that unlucky time 
when the infidels first blundered upon truth, this prin- 
ciple inet with a very general reception: the ancient 
Fathers, and modern Divines of all denominations, eon- 
curring in their use of it, to illustrate the wisdom of 
God's Laws, and the truth of his Son's interpretation of 
them, where he assureth us that they were given to the 
Hebrews for the hardness of their hearts; no sort of 
men sticking out, but a few visionary Jews, who, be- 
sotted with the nonsense of their cabbala, obstinately 
shut their eyes against all the light which the excellent 
MarMoxiDEs had first poured into this palpable ob- 
scure. 

Not that I would be understood as admitting the 
premisses in the latitude in which our adversaries deliver 
them ; 

Jliacos intra muros peccatur & extra. 


The human mind, miserably weak and instable, and 
distracted with a great variety of objects, is naturally in- 
clined to repose itself in system ; nothing being more 
uneasy to us than a state of doubt; or u view too large 
for our comprehension. Hence we see, that, of every 
imaginary fact, some or other have made an hypothesis ; 
of every cloud, a castle: And the common vice of these 
castle-builders is to draw every thing within its precincts, 
which they fancy may contribute to its defence or em- 
bellishment. We have given an instance, in the foregoing 
book, of the folly of those who have run into the con- 
trary extreme, aud are for deriving all arts, laws and 
religions, from the People of God: an extravagance at 
length come to such a height, that, if you will believe 
certain writers “, the poor heathen had neither the grace 
to kneel to prayers, nor the wit to put their Gods under 
cover, till the Israelites taught them the way. But our 
wise adversaries are even with them; and will bate no 
believer an inch, in driving on an hypothesis: for had 
not the Egyptians, by great good luck, as they give us 
to understand f, enjoined honour to parents, and re- 
strained theft by punishment, the Jews had been in a 


See note [C] at the end of this Book. 
1 See Marsbam’s Canon Chron. ed Franeq. pp. 177. 188. 
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sad blind condition when they came to take possession 
of the pramised land. Are these men more sober in their 
accounts of the religious Institutions of the Hebrews? I 
think not; when they pretend to prove circumcision of 
Egyptian original from the testimony of late writers, who 
neither speak to the point, nor in this point are in reason 
to be regarded, if they did *. 

But why all this strife for or against the one or other 
hypothesis? for assuredly it would no more follow, from 
this of our adversaries, that the Jewish Religion was 
fulse, than from a latcly revived one of our friends, 
which supposes all the Gods of Egypt to have come out 
of Abraham's family f, that the Egyptian was true. 

It must indeed be of use to true religion, where or 
whatever it be, to trace up things to thcir original: and 
for that reason alone, without any views to party, I shall 
endeavour to prove the four following propositions. 

1. That the Egyptian learning, celebrated in Scrip- 
ture, and the Egy ptian superstition there condemned, 
were the very learning and superstition represented by 
the Greek writers, as the honour and opprobrium of that 
Kingdom. | 

2. That the Jewish people were extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian 
superstitions : and that many of the laws given to them 
by the ministry of Moses, were instituted, partiy in com- 
pliance to their prejudices, and partly in oppusition to 
those superstititons. 

3. That Moses’s Egyptian learning, and the laws 
he instituted in compliance to the people's prejudices, 
and in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, are no rea- 
sonable objection to the divinity of his mission. And, 

4. That tliose very circumstances are a strong con- 
firmation of the truth of his pretensions. 

The inquiry, into which the proof of these points will 
lead us, is, as we said, very necessary to the gaining a 
true idea of the nature of the Jewish Dispensation: as 
that idea will enable the reader to form a right judgment 
of the force of those arguments, I am preparing for the 
support of my THIRD PROPOSITION, That the doctrine 
_ * See note [D] at the end of this Book. + 

+ Voyez Retlexions Critiques sur les Histoires des Anciens De 
G2 9 
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of a future state is not to be found in, nor did make 
part of, the Jewish Dispensation. But the inquiry has 
still a further use. I shall employ the result of it to 
strengthen that general conclusion, Tuat Moses HAD 
REALLY A DIVINE Mission, which I have promised 
to deduce through the medium of this third proposition: 
so that the reader must not think ine in the humour to 
trifle with him, if this inquiry should prove longer than 
he expected. 

And here, on the entrance, it will be no improper 
place to explain my meaning, when, in my first setting 
out, I promised to demonstrate the truth of the Jewish 
revelation, ON THE PRINCIPLES OF A RELIGIOUS DEIST. 
Had I meant no more by this, than that I would argue 
with him on common principles, I had only insulted the 
reader’s understanding by an affected expression, while 
I pretended to make that peculiar to my defence, which 
is, or ought to be, a circumstance common to all: or 
had I meant so much by it, as to imply, that I would 
argue with the Deist on his own false principles, I had 
then unreasonably bespoke the reader's long attention 
to a mere argument ad hominem, which, at best, had 
only proved the free-thinker a bad reasoner; and who 
wants to be convinced of that? but my point was not so 
much to shew that the Infidel was in the wrong, as that 
the Believer was in the right. ‘The only remaining sense 
then of the Deist's own principles is this, J hose true 
principles of his, which because they are generally held 
by the enemics of Religion, and almost as generally re- 
jected by the friends of it, have got the title of deistical 
principles. Such, for instance, as this I am going upon, 
the high antiquity of the Egyptian wisdom ; and such 
as that, for the sake of which I go upon it, the omission 
of the doctrine of a future state in the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. And these are the principles by which I promise, 
in good time, to overturn all his conclusions. 


SECT. IIL 
THE first proposition is, That the Egyptian learning, 


celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian superstition 
there 
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there condemned, were the very learning and super- 
stition represented by the Greek trriters as the honour 
and opprobrium of. tħat kingdom. 

To prove this, I shall in “the first place shew (both by 
external and internal evidence) the just pretensions which 
Egypt had to a superior antiquity: and then examine 
the new hypothesis of Sir Isaac Newton against that 
antiquity. 

It is confessed on all hands, that the Greek writers 
concur in representing Egypt as one of the most ancient 
and powerful monarchies in the world. In support of 
what they deliver, we may observe, that they have given 
a very particular account of the civil and religious cus- 
toms in use from the most carly times of memory : cus- 
toms of such a kind, as shew the followers uf them to 
have been most polite and powertul.—Thus stands the 
Grecian evidence. 

But to this it may be replied, that the Greeks are, in 
all respects, incompetent witnesses, and carry with them 
such imperfections as are sufficient to discredit any evi- 
dence; being, indeed, very ignorant, and very prejudiced. 
As this made tlicm liable to imposition ; so, falling, 
as we shall see, into ill hands, they actually were im- 
posed on. 

Their ignorance may be fairly collected from their 
age; and Trom the authors of their intelligence. ‘They 
all lived long after the times in question; and, though 
they received indeed their information from Egvpt itself; 
yet, for the most part, it was not till after thé entire 
destruction of that uncient empire, ‘and when it was now 
become a province, in succession, to Asiatic: and Euro- 
pean conquerors : when their ancient and public records 
were destroyed; and their very learning and genius 
changed to a confurmity with their Grecian masters : 
who would ncals, at this time’ of day, scek wisdom 
from Egypt, which could but furnish them with their 
own; though, because they would have it so, disguised 
under the stately obscurity of an Eastern cover *. 

Nor were their prejudices less notorious. They 
thought themselves Autocthones, the original inhabi- 
tants of the eartly, and indebted to none for their advan- 

+ See Div. Leg. book hi. § 4. 
G 3 tages. 
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tages. But when knowledge and acquaintance with 
foreign nations had convinced them of their mistake; 
and that, so far from owing nothing to others, they owed 
almost every thing to Egypt; their writers, still true to 
their natural vanity, now gave the post of honour to 
these, which they could no longer keep to themselves : 
and complimented their new instructors with the 
most extravagant antiquity. What the Greeks con- 
ceived out of vain-glory, the Egyptians cherished to 
promote a trade. This country was long the mart of 
knowledge for the Eastern and Western world: and as 
nothing so much recommends this kind of commodity as 
its age, they set it off by forged records, which extended 
their history to a most unreasonable length of time: ac- 
counts of these have been conveyed to us by ancient 
authors, and fully confuted by the modern.—Thus stands 
the objection tu the Grecian evidence. And, though 
I have no business to determine in this question, as the 
use I make of the Greek authority is not at all affected 
by it; yet I must needs conſess that, were there no 
writings of higher antiquity to confirm the Grecian, their 
testimony would be very doubtful: but, could writings 
of niuch higher antiquity be found to contradict it, they 
would deserve to have no credit at all. 

Whatever therefore they say of the high antiquity of 
Egypt, unsupported by the reason cf the thing, or the 
testimony of holy Scripture, shall never be employed in 
this inquiry: but whatever Reason and Scripture seem 
to contradict, whether it serve the one or other purpose, 
I shall ulways totally reject. 

The unanimous agreement of the Greek writers in re- 
presenting Egypt as the most ancient and best policied 
empire in the world, is, as we say, generally known 
and acknowledged. 

I. Let us see then, in the first place, what REASON 
says concerning this matter. 

There is, if 1 be not much mistaken, one circumstance 
in the situation of Egypt, which seems to assert its claim 
to a priority amongst the civilized Nations; and con- 
sequently to it’s cldership in Arts and Arms. 

There is no soil on the face of the globe so fertile, but 
what, in a little time, becomes naturally effete by pas- 

turage 
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turage and tillage. This, in the carly ages of the world, 
forced the unscttled tribes of mcn to be perpetually 
shifting their abode. For the world lying all before 
them, they saw a speedier and casier relief in removing 
to fresh ground, than in turning their thoughts to the 
recovery * of the fertility of that already spent by occu- 
pation: for it is necessity alone, to which we are in- 
debted for all the artificial methods of supplying our wants. 

Now the plain of Egypt having its fertility annually 
restored by the periodie overflowings of the Nile, they, 
whom chance or choice had once directed to sit dowu 
upon its banks, had never after an occasion to remove 
their tents. And when men have been so long scttled 
in a place, that the majority of the inhabitants are be- 
comc natives of the soil, the inborn love of a Country 
has, by that time, struck such deep roots into it, that 
nothing but extreme violence can draw them out. Hence, 
civii policy arises; which, while the unsettled tribes of 
mankind keep shifting from place to place, remains 
stifled in its seeds. 

This, I apprehend, if rightly considered, will induce 
us to conclude, that Egypt was very likely to have been 
one of the first civilized countrics on the globe. 

LI. Let us sec next what scrIPTURE has recorded in 
support of the same truth. 

1. So carly as the time of Abraham we find a king in 
Egypt of the common name of Pharaoh f: which would 
induce onc to believe, that the civil policy was much the 
same as in the times of Joseph and Moses: and how 
perfect it then was, will be seen presently. This king- 
dom is represeted as abounding in corn, and capable 
of relieving others in a time of famine $: which no king- 
dom can do, where agriculture has not been improved 
by art, and regulated by a civil policy. We sce the 
splendor of a luxurious court, in the princes who resided 
in the mouarch's household; amongst whom, we find 
some (as the most thriving trade for royal favour) to have 
been procurers to his pleasures |: nor were the presents 


* See note [FE] at the end of this Book. 
+ Genesis xii. 15. 2. Ver. 10. 
dl The princes also of Pharaoh saw her, aud COMMENDED HER BRFORE 
nana; axd the uoman was taken wito Pharaoh's house. Cen. xiis 15. 
et made 
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made by Pharaoh to Abraham, at all unworthy of a 
great king *. An adventure of the same sort as this of 
Abrahams with Pharaoh, happened to his son Isaac 
with Abimelech; which will instruct us in the difference 
between an Egyptian monarch, and a petty roitelet of 
the Philistines. Abimelech is described as little different 
from a simple particular , without his guards, or great 
princes : so jealous and afraid of Isaacs growing power, 
that he obliged him to depart out of his dominions f; 
and, not satisfied with that, went afterwards to beg a 
Ui of him, and would swear him to the observance 
of it ||. 

2. The caravan of Ishmaelite merchants, going from 
Gilead to Egypt J, brings us to the second scripture- 
period of this ancient monarchy. And here their camel- 
Joads of spicerv, balm, and myrrh, and their traffic in 
young slaves **, commodities only for a rich and luxu- 
rious people, sufficiently declare the established power 
and wealth of Egypt. We find a captain of Pharaoh's 
guard; a chief butler, and a baker ff. We sce in the 
vestures of fine linen, in the gold chains, and state- 
chariots given to Joseph tf, all the marks of luxury 
and politeness: and in the cities for laying up of stores 
and provisions Il, the effects of wise government and 
opulence. Nor is the policy of a distinct PRIESTHOOD, 
which is. so circumstantially described in the history of 
this period, one of the least marks of the high antiquity 
of this flourishing kingdom. It is ‘agreed, on all hands, 
that there was such an Institution in Egypt, long before 
it was known in any other parts of the East. And if 
what Diodorous Siculus intimates to be the original of a 
distinct priesthood, be true, namely the growing mul- 
titude of religious rites, we see the whole force of this 
observation. For multiplicity of religious rites is gene- 
rally in proportion to the advances in civil life. 

3. The redemption of the Hebrews from their slavery 
is the third period of the Egyptiin monarchy, recorded 
in Scripture. Here, the building of treasure cities , 


è Gen. xii. 16. + Ib. ch. xxvi. 7, 8.. t Ver. 16. 
Il Ver. 26, & seq. q Chap. xxxvii. 25. * Ver, 28. 
tt Chap. xxxix, xl. 11 Chap. xli. 42, 43 

un Chap. xli. -q9 Exod. i. 11. 
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and the continual employment of so vast a multitude, in 
only preparing materials * for public edifices, shew the 
vast power and luxury of the State. llere too, we find 
a fixcd and standing militia ¢ of chariots; and, what is 
more extraordinary, of cavalry: in which kind of 
military address the Greeks were unskilled till Jong 
after the times of the Trojan war. And indccd, if we 
may believe St. Paul, this kingdom was chosen by God 
to be the scene of all his wonders, in support of his 
elect people, for this very reason, that through the ce- 
lebrity of so famed an empire, the power of the true 
God might be spread abroad, and strike the observation 
of the whole habitable world.— For the Scripture saith 
unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose hace J raised 
thee up, that I might shew my power in thee; and that 
my name might be declared throughout all the earth J. 

To this let me add, that Scripture every where, 
throughout these three periods, represents Egypt as an 
entire kingdom under one monarch  ; which is a certain 
mark of great advances in civil policy and power: all 
countries, on their first egression out of barbarity, being 
divided into many little States and principalities; which, 
as those arts improved, were naturally brought, cither 
by power or policy, to unite and coalesce. 

But here let me observe, such is the ceaseless revo- 
lution of human affairs, that that power which reduced 
-Egypt into a monarchy, was the very thing which, when 
it came to its height, occasioned its falling back again 
under its Reguli. Sesostris, as Diodorus Siculus in- 
forms us, divided the Lower Egypt to his soldiery, by a 
kind of feudal law, into large patrimonial tenures. The 
successors of this militia, as Marsham reasonably con- 
jectures **, growing powerful and tactious, set up, each 
leader for himself, in his own patrimonial Nome. The 
powerful empire of the Franks, here in the West, from 
the same causes, underwent the same fate, from the 
debility of which it did not recover till these latter ages. 

Thus invincibly do the 1lebrew records ff support 


* Exod. v. 14. + Ch. xiv. 7. t Ver. 9. I] Rom. ix. 1). 
J See Gen. xli. 41, 43, 45, 46, 55. xlvi. 20. & Exod. passim. 
Can. Chron. p. 446. 
+t See note IF] at the end of ibis Book. 
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the Grecian evidence for the high antiquity of Egypt. 
And it is further remarkable, that tlie later inspired 
writers of the sacred canon confirm this concurrent tes- 
timony, in the constant attributes of antiquity and wisdom, 
which, upon all occasions, they bestow upon the Egyp- 
tian nation. Thus the prophet Isaiah, in denouncing 
God's judgments against this people: —“ Surely the 
“ princes of Zoan are fools, the counsel of the wise 
“ counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish: How say 
“ ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the wise, the son 
“ of ANCIENT Kincs? Where are they? where are 
“ thy wise MEN? and let them tell thee now, and let 
“ them know what the Lord of hosts hath purposed upon 
“ Egypt *.” 

But the Greek writers do not content themselves to 
tell us, in a vague and general manner, of the high an- 
tiquity and power of Egypt, which in that case was little 
to be regarded ; but they support the fact, of which their 
books are sofull, by a minute and circumstantial account 
of INSTITUTIONS, civil and religious, said to be observed 
by that people from the most carly times, which, in 
their very nature, speak a great and powerful pcople ; 
and belong only to such as arc so. Now this account 
sacred Scripture remarkably confirms and verifies. 

1. The prrestHoop being the primum mobile of the 
Egyptian policy, we shall begin with that. Diodorus 
Siculus thus describes its state and establishment :— 
“ The whole country being divided into three parts; the 
“ first belongs to the body of Priests; an order in the 
‘ highest reverence amongst their countrymen, for their 
“ piety to the Gods, and their consummate wisdom, ac- 
“ quired by the best education, and the closest appli- 
“ cation. to the improvement of the mind. With their 
“ revenues they supply all Egypt with public sacrifices ; 
they support a number of inferior officers, and main- 
** tain their own families : for the Egyptians think it ut- 
terly unlawful to make any change in their public 
worship; but hold that every thing should be admi- 
“ nistered by their pricsts, in the same constant inva- 
riable manner. Nor do they deem it at all fitting that 
** those, to whose cares the public is so much indebted, 

* Isaiah xix. 11, 12.—See note [G] at the end of this Book. 
“ should 
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should want the common necessaries of life: for the 
“ priests are constantly attached to the person of the 
“ King, as his coadjutors, counsellors, and instructors, 
“ in the most weighty matters. For it is not amongst 
“ them as with the Grecks, where one single man or 
£ woman exercises the office of the priesthood. lere 
* a Body or Society is employed, in sacrificing and 
“ other rites of public worship; who transmit their 
“ profession to their children. ‘This Order, likewise, 
“ is exempt from all charges and imposts, and holds 
“ the second honours, under the King, in the public 
“ administration *.” 

Of all the colleges of the priesthood, Herodotus tells 
us, that of He1roporis was most famed for wisdom 
and learningt : and Strabo says that, in his time, very 
spacious buildings yet remained in that place; where, 
as the report ran, was formerly the chief residence of 
the Priests, who cultivated the studies of philosophy and 
astronomy J. 

Thus these three celebrated historians; whose ac- 
count, in every particular, is fully confirmed by Moses; 
who tells us, that the Egyptian Priests were a distinct 
order in the state, and had an established landed reve- 
nue; that when the famine raged so severcly that the 
people were compelled to sell their lands to the crown 
for bread, the Priests still kept theirs, unalienated, and 
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were supplied gratis. Diodorus's account, which 
gives us the reason of this indulgence, confirms the 
scripture-history, and is fully supported by it: for there 
we see, not only the reverence in which the Order was 
held, but the public uses of religion, to which two thirds 
of their revenues were applied, kept Pharaoh from at- 
tempting on their property. Again, Moses supports 
what Diodorus says of the public and high employinent 
of the Priests (who were privy counsellors and ministers 
of state), where speaking of the priest of Ox +, he calls 
him Chohen, which, as J. Cocceius shews in his lexi- 
cont, signifies as well the friend and privy-counsellor 
of the King, as a Priest; and accordingly, the Chald. 
Paraphr. calis him Princeps On. The word often 
occurs; and, I imagine, was borrowed from the Egyp- 
tian language; the Hebrews having no order of pricst- 
hood betore that instituted by Moses. ‘This turther 
appears from the name Coes ||, given to the priests of 
the Sumothracian Mysteries, plainly a corruption of Coen 
orChohen. The Mysteries in general, we have shewn€, 
were derived from Egypt, and particularly those of Ceres 
or Isis, at Eleusis: Now, in Samothrace, the Mysteries 
were of Ceres and Proserpine, as-at Eleusis . Lastly, 
Moses confirms Herodotus’s and Strabo account of the 
superior learning and dignity of the Heliopolitan college. 
When Joseph was cxalted to the prime ministry, he 


» Only the land of the priests bought he not : for the priests had a 
portion assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which 
Pharaok gace them; wiercjore they sold nut their lands. Gen. 
xlvii. 29. f 

` + Gen. xlvi. 20. 


t Chohen, proprie et ex vi vocis, qui accedit ad Regem, et eum, 
qui summus est. ldeo explicationis ergô adjungitur tanquam ety- 
mologiæ evolutio, Exod. xix. 22. Sacerdotes qui accedunt ad 
Jehovam. Non, quod vox Chohen notet primatum, ut vult Kim- 
chius, sed qued notet primos accedextium—Certe in Egypto fuerunt 
tales, et his alimonia a rege debebatur. 

I Koss, diebe Kassius, ` Hesych. 

q Div. Leg. book. ii. § 4. 
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tells us, that Pharaoh married-him to a daughter of the 
priest of On *; which the Septuagint and vulgar Latin 
rightly interpret HELIOPoLIs: that the king was then 
in a disposition to do Joseph the highest honours, is 
plain from the circumstances .of the story; and that he 
principally consulted his establishment in this alliance, 
appears trom the account given us by thesc Greek his- 
torians. We see the public administration was in the 
hands of the pricsthood ; who would unwillingly bear a 
stranger at the head of affairs. The bringing Joseph 
therefore into their family, and Order f, which was he- 
reditary, was the best expedient to allay their preju- 
dices and envy. And this Pharaoh did most effectually, 
by marrying him into that Cast which was then of greatest 
name aud credit amongst them. 

I will only observe, that this superior nobility of tho 
Priests of On seems to have been chiefly owing to their 
higher antiquity. Heliopolis, or the city of the Sun, 
was the place where that luminary was principally wor- 
shipped; and certainly, from the most early times: for 
Diodorus tells us, that the first Gods of Egypt were 
the sun and moon t; the truth of which, all this, laid 
together, remarkably confirms. Now if we suppose, as 
is very reasonable, that the first established Pricsts in 
Egypt were those dedicated to the Sun at Ou, we shall 
not be at a loss to account for their titles of nobility. 
Strabo says, they were much given to astronomy; and 
this too we can casily belicve: for what more likely 
than that they should be fond |] of the study of that sys- 
tem, over which their God presided, not only in his 
moral, but in his natural capacity? For whether they 
received the doctrine from original tradition, or whether 
they invented it at hazard, which is more likely J, in 
order to exalt this their visible God, by giving lim the 
post of honour, it is certain they taught that the sun 
was in the centre of its system, and that all the other 
bodies moved round it, in perpetual revolutions. ‘This 
noble theory came, with the rest of the Egyptian learn- 


* Gen. xlvi. 20. + See note [II] at the end of this Book. 
1 See Div. Leg. book ii. {| See nuie II] at the end of this look. 
q See Div. Leg. bouk i. 
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ing, into Greece (being brought thither by Pythagoras ; 
who, it is remarkable, received it from Œnuphis, a 
priest of Heliopolis “); and, after having given the most 
distinguished lustre to his school, it sunk into obscu- 
rity, and suffered a total eclipse throughout a long suc- 
ccssion of learned and unlearned ages; till these times 
relumed its ancient splendor, and immoveably fixed it 
on the most unerring principles of science. 

IT. Another observable circumstance of conformity 
between the Greek historians and Moses, is in their 
accounts of the RELIGIOUS RITES of Egypt. Herodo- 
tus expressly tells us, that the Egyptians esteemed it a 
profanation, to sacrifice any kind of cattle, except 
swine, bulls, clean calves, and geesc +; and, in another 
place, that heifers, rams, and goats were held sacred , 
either in one province or in another: though not from 
any adoration paid in these early times to the dicing 
animal. I shall shew hercafter that the Egyptians at 
first only worshipped their figures or images. How- 
ever picture worship must needs make the animals them- 
selves sacred, and unfit for sacrifice. Now here again, 
in confirmation of this account, we are told by Scripture, 
that when Pharaoh would have had Moses sacrifice to 
God, in the land of Egypt, according to his own family- 
rites, the prophet objected,—J¢ is not meet so to do; 

for we shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptia:s 
to the Lord our God: Lo shall we sacrifice the ali miuau- 
tion of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will they 
not stone us||? And if Herodotus caine any thing ncar 
the truth in his account of the early superstition of 
Egypt, the Israelites, we sce, could not avoid sacri- 
ficing the abomination, i. e. the Gods of the Egyptians. 


© See note [K] at the end of this Book. 
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And with what deadly hatred and revenge they pursued 
such imaginary impicties, the same Herodotus informs: 
us, in another place *. 

III. To come next to the civic arts of Egypt.— 
Concerning their practice of physic, Herodotus says, 
that it was divided amongst the Faculty in this manner: 
‘© Every distinct distemper hath its own physician, who 
c confines himself to the study and cure of that alone, 
“ and meddles with no other: so that all places are 
crowded with physicians : for one class hath the care 
„of the eyes, another of the head, another of the teeth, 
“ another of the region of the belly, and another of 
occult distempers+.” After this, we shall not think 
it strange that Joseph’s physicians are represented as a 
number Aud Joseph commanded his servants, the phy- 
sicians, to embalm his father: and the physicians em- 
babned Israel}. A body of these domestics would now 
appear an extravagant piece of state, even in a first mi- 
nister. But then, we see, it could not be otherwise, 
where each distemper had its proper physician: so that 
every great family, as well as city, must needs, as He- 
rodotus expresses it, swarm with the Faculty: and a 
more convincing instance, of the grandeur, luxury, and 
politeness of a people, cannot, I think, be well given. 
But indeed it was this circumstance for which the Egyp- 
tian nation was peculiarly distinguished, not only by the 
earliest Greek writers (as we shall sce hereafter), but 
likewise by the holy prophets. There is a remarkable 
passage in Jeremiah, where, foretelling the overthrow 
of Pharaoh’s army at the Euphrates, he describes Egypt 
by this characteristic, her skill in medicine. Go up 
into Gilead, and take balm, O virgin the daughter of 
Egypt: in vain shalt thou USE MANY MEDICINES; for 
thou shalt not be cured||. ‘The prophet delights in this 
kind of imagery, which marks out a people by its singu- 
larities, or pre-eminence. So again, in this very chap- 
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ter: Ecypt, says he, is like a FAIR HEIFER, but 
destruction cometh: it cometh from the north. Also 
her hired men are in the midst of her like FATTED 
BULLOCKS, for they also are turned back and are fled 
away together”. For the worship of Isis and Osiris, 
under the figure of a cow and a bull, and afterwards by 
the animals themselves, was the most celebrated in all 
the Egyptian Ritual. 

But a learned writer, frightened by the common panic 
of the high antiquity of Egypt, will needs shew, the art 
of medicine to be of much later original T. And to 
make room for his hypothesis, he contrives to explain 
away this direct testimony of Herodotus, by a very un- 
common picce of criticism. ‘This is the substance of 
his reasoning, and in his own words: —“ We read of 
“ the Egyptian physicians in the days of Joseph; and 
“ Diodorus represents them us an order of men not 
only very ancient in Egypt, but as having a full em- 
“ ployment in continually giving physic to the people, 
“ not to cure, but to prevent their falling into distem- 
“ pers. IIerodotus says much the same thing, and 
represents the ancient Egyptians as living under a 
“ continual course of physic, undergoing so rough a rc- 
“ gimen for three days together, every month, that I 
“ cannot Lut suspect some mistake, both in him, and 
“ Diodorus’s account of them in this particular. Hero- 
“ dotus allows them to have lived in a favourable cli- 
mate, and to have been a healthy people, which 
„ seems hardly consistent with so much medicinal dis- 
“ cipline as he imagined them to go through, almost 
* without interruption. The first mention we have of 
% physicians in the sacred pages shews indeed that there 
„ was such a profession in Egypt in Joseph's time, and 
“ Jacob was their patient; but their employment was 
“ to embalm him after he was dead; we do not read 
te that any care was taken to give him physic whilst 
“ aive; which inclines me to suspect that the Egyptians 
“ had no practice for the cure of the diseases of a sick 
‘ bed in these days: we read of no sick persons in the 
“ carly ages. The diseases of Egypt, which the Israelites 


* Jerem. xlvi. 20, 21. 
+ See note [L] at the end of this Book. 
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* had been afraid of, were such as they had no cure 
“ gor; and any other sicknesses were then so little 
‘ known, that they had no names tor them.-——An 
“ early death was so unusual, that it was generally 
“ remarked to be a punishment for some extraordinary 
“ wickedness. Moses informs us, that the physiciaos 
“ embalmed Jacob; many of them were employed in 
‘ the office, and inany days time was necessary for the 
“ performance, and different persons performed dif- 
“ ferent parts of it, some being concerned in the care 
“ of one part of the body, and some of the other: and 
„ imagine this manner of practice occasioned Hero- 
“ dotus to hint, that the Egyptians had a different 
“ physician for every distemper, or rather, as his sub- 
“ sequent words express, for cach different part of the 
“ body: For so indeed they had, not to cure the 
‘ diseases of it, but to embalm it when dead. These, 
‘ I imagine, were the oflices of the Egyptian physicians 
‘in the carly days. ‘They were an order of the mi- 
“ nisters of religion. The art of curing distempers or 
“ diseases was not yet attempted.— We may be sure the 
& physicians practised only surgery until after Homer's 
e time ;—for we read in him, that their whole art con- 
“ sisted in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and pre- 
“ paring anodynes.— In the days of Pythagoras, the 
 Jcarned began to form rules of diet for the preserva- 
“ tion of health, and to prescribe in this point to sick 
‘“ persons, in order to assist towards their recovery. 
‘ And in this, Strabo tells us, consisted the practice of 
the ancient Indian physicians. They endeavourcd to 
“ cure distempers by a dict regimen, but they gave no 
“ physic. IIippocrutes— began the practice of visiting 
“ sick-bed patients, and prescribed medicines with suc- 
“ cess fur their distempers. This, I think, was the 
“ progress of physic.— And it must evidently appear 
“ from it, that the Egyptians could have no 1 
te sicians in the days of Afoses as Diodorus and Hero- 
“ dotus SEEM to suppose*.”—So far this writer. But 
if it be made appear, that the very contrary of every 
thing here advanced be the truth; I shall hope, that 


* The sacred and profane History of the World connected, vol. ii. 
id. 2. pp. 359, 360, 361. 364—367. 
VoL. iV. H what 
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what IIerodotus and- Diodorus, conformable to Serip- 
‘ture, do not seen to suppose, but directly and circum- 
stantially to affirm, may be admitted for certain. 

e He tells us, first, “that Diodorus represents the 
% Egyptian physicians as administering physic to the 
people in the early times, not to cure, but to prevent 

- their falling into distempers.” One would conclude, 
from his manner of expression, that the historian had said 

* they did not administer to the infirm, but to the healthy 
only; which gives us the idea of a superstitious kind of 
practice, by charms and amulets: and so indeed tlie 
‘writer is willing we should think of it. Z should imagine, 
‘says he, that their ancient prescriptions, which Diodo- 
rus and Herodotus suppose them so punctual in ob- 
‘serving, were not medicinal, but religious purifications. 

P. 361. Let Diodorus then speak for himself: They 

prevent distempers, says he, and keep the body in 

health by refrigerating and laxative’ medicines; b 

abstinenee and emetics; sometimes in a daily regi- 

men, sometimes with an intermission every three or 
four days: for they hold a superfluity in all food, as 
usually taken; and that it is the original of distem- 
pers: so that the above-mentioned regimen removes 
the cause, amd greatly contributes to preserve the 

“ body in a state of health *.” Here we bave a very 

‘rational theory, and expert and able practice; this pre- 
scribing to prevent distempers, being, as amongst us, 

the result of the physician’s long experience in his art: 
for the regimen, we see; was intermitted or continued 

‘according to the habit and constitution of the patient. 

But the Egyptians being a healthy people, and living 
under a favcurable climate, could not hace occasion 

‘(says the learned ivriter) for so much physic; therefore 

he will suspect: their accounts. I bave observed, that 

these accounts are a proof of that grandeur, luxury, and 

‘politeness, which sacred and profane history ascribe 
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to this people, and which so many other circumstances 
concur to make credible. Now a too great repletion, 
the effect of a luxurious diet, would certainly find em- 
ployment for the whole tribe ot evacuants (as we way 
see by the various experience of our own tines), not- 
withstanding all the advantages of climate and cunstitu- 
tion. And let ine observe, and it seems to be decisive, 
that the very establishment of this principle of the 

Egyptian physic, that ad/ distempers arose from a too 
great repletion, fully evinces them to be a very luxu- 
rious people: for a nation accustomed to a simple and 
frugal diet, could never have atforded sufficient observa- 
tions for the invention of such a theory. 

It is true, (he owns) we hear of physicians in Joseph's 
_Jamily, who embalmed his futher Jacob; but we do not 
read they gare him any physic while alive. Nor do 
ve read that Jacob had any other distemper than old 
age; and, I suppose, Hippocrates hinself would scarce 
have prescribed to that But we read of no sick per- 
sons in the early ages. A plain. man would have thought 
this a good reason: why we read of no medicines admi- 
nistered. ‘Though no man, who considers the nature of 
Scripture history, will think this any proof that there 
were no sick persons in those early ages.— But further, 
the diseases of Egypt which the Israelites had been 
afraid of, were such as they had no cure for, Deut. 
- xxviii. 27. and from hence is inferred the low estate of 
medicine in these early times. One would reasouuvly 
suppose the authority here quoted, to suppurt this ob- 
servation, had informed us that these were natural 
diseases, which submitted not to the rude practice of 
that time. But we are surprised to find that they ure 
supernatural punishments which the Prophet is here de- 
nouncing in case of disobedience: And Providence 
would have defeated its own purpose, in suffering these 
to be treatable by the com:non rules of art:—“ I. at it 
“ shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken to the 
“ voice of the Lord thy God,—The Lord will smite 
“ thee with the botch of Egypt, &c. whercof thou canst 
“ not be healed*.” That very Botch or Bal, which 
God had, in their belalf, miraculously inflicted on the 
Deut. xxviii, 13. 27. 

1 2 Egyp- 
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Egyptians, by the ministry of this Prophet; as appears 
by the following words of God himself: If thou wilt 
‘€ (says he) diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord 
“ thy God, &c. I will put none of these diseases upon 
“ thee which I hace brought upon the Egyptians: tor 
am the Lod that lrealeth thee *.”—And all other 
sicknesses, this learned writer says, were then so littiæ 
known, that they had no name for them. For which we 
are referred to the following words of the same denun- 
ciation, “ Also every sickness and every plague which 
* js not written in the book of this law, them will the 
“ Lord bring upon thee till thou he destroyed +.” 
This seems as if the writer considered the law of Moses 
in the light of Salmons Déspensatory, in which we rea- 
sonably sappuse every disease and remedy without name 
or mention, to be unknown.—And still further, An 
early death (says he) was so unusual, that it was gene- 
rally remarked to be a punishment for some wickedness: 
and for this we are Sent to the xxxviüth chapter of Ge- 
uesbs.—It seerns then it was the rarity of the fact, which 
made men believe the evil to be a punishment. Till 
now I nagined, it was the sense of their being under an 
extraordinary Providence: it is certain at least that the 
book of Genesis as plainly represents the patriarchs, as 
the book of Deuteronomy represents their posterity to be 
uncer that dispensation: and 1 hope, ere long, to prove 
these feprescntutions true. If then we hear in Scripture 
of little sickness but what is dclivered as the effect of 
divine vengeance, no believer, I persuade myself, will 
ascribe this opinion tu ignorance, superstition, or an 
unusual appearance, though pagan writers be never so 
much accustomed to talk in that strain}, but will own 
it to be the necessary consequence of an extraordinary 
providence. ‘The truth is, discases were then, as now, 
common in the world at large; but the infliction of them, 
or an exemption from them, amongst the people of 
God, mate part of the sanction of that economy under 
which they lived:—‘ Ye shall serve the Lord your 


+ Exod. xv. 26. + Deut. xxviii. 61. 

+ Fodem auctore [Homero] disci potest, morbos tum ad iram 
Lreorum immortalium relatos esse; & ub iigdem opem posci solitam, 
rb de Stedicinu, lib. i. Præf, 

God,“ 
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“ God,” says Moses, “ and he shall bless thy bread 
“ and thy water, and I will take Sickness away from 
“ the midst of thee*.” And again, Thou shalt be 
“ blessed above all people, - and the Lord will take 
“ away from thee all Sicxness+.” But there are of 
these Divines who read their Bible, and readily talk of 
the extraordinary Providence there represented, yet 
arguc in all questions arising from, sacred history as if 
there were indeed no such thing. 

The learned writer goes ou: The physicians embalmed 
Jacob, many of them were employed in the office, aid 
many qays time was necessary for the performance, and 
different persons performed different parts of it, some 
being concerned in the care of one part of the body, and 
same of the other.—— 


This account is pretended to be 
taken from Diodorus: how the latter part came in, or 
how it can be true, unless the body were cut in pieces 
to be embalmed, is not easy to conceive: but we know it 
was embalined intire ; and Diodorus says nothing of me 
being concerned in the care of one part of the body, and 
some of the other. Ilis plain, intelligible account is this: 
That different persons performed different parts of the 
operation; one marked the place for incision; another 
cut; a third drew out the entrails; a fourth salted the body; 
a fifth washed ; and a sixth embalmed it. But the learned 
Writer's addition to the account seems for the sake of 
introducing the extraordinary criticism which follows. 
And I imagine, says he, this manner of practice oc- 
cuviuncel Herodotus to uixt that the Egyptians had a 
different physician Jor every distemper, or rather, as 
the subsequent words express, for each different part of 
the body : for so deed they had, not to cure the discases 
of it, but to embalm it when dead—What he means 
by Iſerodotus s „ning. I can hardly tell; fur bad the 
historian been to give his evidence in a coust of justice, 
it is impossible he should have delivercd himself with 
more precision. Let us hear him over again: Every 
“ distinct DISTEMPER [NO TZ OZ] hath its own physician, 
* who confines himself to the study and cure of that, 
“ and meddles with no other; so that all places are 
“ crowded with physicians; fur one class hath the care 
* Exod. xxiii. 25. + Deut. vii. 14, 15. 
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“ of the eves, another of the head, another of the teeth, 
“ another of the region of the belly, and another of 
„ OCCULT DISTEMPERS [AMANEQN NOTENN.”] Not- 
withstanding all this, by every distemper, is meant, it 
seems, each purt of a dead body: Death, indeed, has 
been often called a remedy, but never, I believe, a 
disease, before. But the subsequent words, he says, 
lead us to this sense. The reader will suspect by this, 
that I have not given him the whole of the account: But 
the subsequent words, whereby our author would support 
his interpretation, are the beginning of a new chapter 
about funeral rites: —As to their mournings for the dead, 
and funeral rites, they are of this kind*, Sc. Now 
because !lerodotus speaks next of their obsequies, which, 
methinks, was methodical enough, after his account of 
their physicians, this writer would have the foregoing 
chapter an anticipation of the following; and the his- 
torian to treat of his subject before he comes to it.—- 
Ile goes on:—For so indeed they had [i. e. a different 
physician for each different part of the body] not to cure 
the diseases of it, but to embalm it when dead. How comes 
he to know this? Doth Scripture infor:n him that they had 
a different physician for every different part of a dead 
body? No. ‘They are only the Greek writers (in his 
opinion) misunderstood, who are supposed to say it. But 
why will he depend so much upon them in their accoun 
of funeral rites, and so little in their account of phy- 
sicians? Scripture, which says they used embalming, 
and had many physicians, is equally favourable to both 
accounts : But it may be, one is, in itself, more credible 
than the other. It is so; but surely it is that which tells 
us they had a different physician to every different dis- 
temper ; for we see great use in this; it being the best, 
nay perhaps the only expedient of advancing medicine 
into a science. On the other hand, what is said of the 
several parts assigned to several men, in the operation 
of embalming, appears, at first view, much more won- 
derful. Tis true, it may be rendered credible; but then 
it is cnly by achnitting the other account of the Egyptian 
practice of physic, which the learned writer hath ro- 
jected : for when cach disorder of the body had a several 
Ser dro Ng rapa h sigh ads, l ii. c. 85. 
physic an, 
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physician, it was natural, it was expedicnt, that each 
of These whe were the embalmers likewise should inspect 
that part of the dead corpse to which his practice was 
confined; partly to render the operation on the dead 
body more complete, but principally, by an anatomical 
inspection, to benefit the Living. On this account every. 
interment required a number, as their work was to be 
divided in that manner which best suited the ends of 
their inspection. It is true, subsequent superstitions 
might introduce various practices in the division of this 
task amongst the operators, which had no relation to the 
primitive designs. * 

These I imagine, concludes our writer, were the offices 
af the Egyptian physicians, in the carly days; there 
were an order of the ministers religiou.— lle then 
employs some pages (pp. 361—364) to prove that. the 
Egyptian physicians were an order of Religions; and the 
whole amount coines to this, that their practice was in- 
termixed with superstitions; a circumstance which hath 
attended medicine through all its stages; and shall be 
accounted for in the progress of this enquiry.— But their 
office of embalming is likewise much insisted on: for this 
being part of the Egyptian funeral rites, and funeral rites . 
being part of their religion ; the consequence is, thet 
these were. religious ministers. The physicians had 
indeed the care of embalming; and it was, as we have 
hinted above, a wisc designation, if ever there was any: 
For, first, it enabled the physicians, as we have ob- 
served, to discover something of the causes .of the 
ataviur vécur, the unknown diseases, which was the dis- 
trict of one class; and, secondly, to improve their skill 
bv anatomical cnquiries into the cause of the nown, 
which was the business of the rest. Pliny expressly says, 
it was the custom of their kings to cause dead bodies to 
be dissected, to find out the crisin and nature of dis- 
cases; of which he gives a particular instance * : and 


* ——Crudos fraphanos] Medici suadent ad co!ligenda acria vis- 
cerum dundos curn sale jejunis esse, atque ita vomitionibus præpurant 
meatum. Tradunt & pracordiis necessarium hunc succum : quando 
phthisim cordi intus inhærentem, non alio potuisse depelli compertum 
sit in Æcyrro, REGISLS CORPORA MORTUORUM AD SCRUTAS DOS 
MORBOS INSECANTIBUS. Nat. Hist. lib. xix. cap. 5. 

; 1 4 a ` Synecllus, 
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Syncellus, from Manetho, relates, that books of ana- 
tomy were written in the reign of the second king of the 
Thinites.— But to make their employment, in a sacred rite, 
an argument of their being an order of Religious, would 
be just as wise as to make the priests of the church of 
Rome, on account of their administering extreme unction, 
an order of physicians. -But though the learned writer's 
arguments to support his fanciful opinions be thus de- 
fective, yet what he imagined in this case is very true; 
these physicians were properly an order of the ministers 
of religion; which (though it make nothing for his point, 
for they were still as properly physicians) I shall now 
shew bv better arguments than those of system-makers, 
` the testimonies of antiquity—In the most early times 
of the Egyptian monarchy there was no accurate sepa- 
ration of science™ into its distinct branches. The scho- 
liast on Ptolemy's ‘Ictrabiblus expressly tells us, that 
their ancient writings did not treat separatcly of medicine, 
astrology, and religion, but of all these together f: and 
Clemens Alexandrinus says, that of forty-two books of 
Mercury, which were the Bible of the Egyptians, six 
and thirty contained all their philosophy ; and were to 
be well studied by the several orders of the priesthood, 
which he before mentions; the other six, which related 
entirely to medicine, belonged to the wasopéen, i. e. such 
as wore the cloak t; and these, as in another place, he 
tells us, were an order of ministers of religion i: and 
even in Greece, the art of medleine beiug brought thither 
from Egypt, went in partnership, during the first ages, 
with philosophy; though the separation was made long 
before the time which Celsus assigns to it J, as we shall 

see 

* Sce Div. Leg. book i 
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graver dc. Ke. Pad. L iii. e. 2. From this passage we understand, 
that it was an inferior order of the priesthood which practised physic ; 
for such werc those who sacrificed. 

@ Ilippocrates Coys, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria dignis 
a> studio sapientiæ disciplinam bane separavit, De Med, L i. FA 
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sce presently. Thus it appears that these artists were 
properly both priests and physicians, not very unlike 
the monk and friar physicians of the late ages of bar- 
barism. 

Our author now proceeds to the general history of 
physic. Let us sec if he be more happy in his imagi- 
nations here. He may be sure, says he, the physicians 
practised only surgery till after Homer's time. 
What must we say then to the story of Melampus*, 
who learnt the art of physic and divination in Egypt f; 
and cured Prœtus's daughters of an atrabilaire disorder, 
with hellebore, a hundred and fifty years before the Ar- 
gonautic expedition? But why not Zill after the time of 
Homer, who wrote not of kis own time, but of the 
‘Trojan, near three hundred years before; and this in 
a kind of work which requires decorum, and will not 
suficr a mixture of later or foreign manners to be brought 
into the scene? The writer, therefore, at least should 
have said, till after the ‘Trojan times. But how is even 
tliis supported? Why we read in Homer, that their 
WHOLE art consisted in extracting arrows, healing 
wounds, and preparing anodynes; and again, where 
Idomeneus says to Nestor, That ouc physician is worth a 
many other men, for extracting arrows, and applying 
lenitives to the wound ; ; 

Inles yap dvrp Dour GAE O AA, 

"Ids T élan, iri T d pépuaxa edge Te 
Homer’s speakers rarely talk impertinently. Idomeneus 
is shewing the use of a physician in an army: now, 
surely, his use on these occasions consists in healing 
wounds. The poet thercfure chose his topic of recom- 
mendation with good judgment ; and we may be certain, 
had he spoken of the use ofa physician in a peaceable 
‘city, he had placed it in the art of curing distempers : 
and this is no imagination : we shall sce presently that 
he hath in fact done so. In the mean time let me ask, 
what there is in this passage, which in the least intimates 

that 
He adds, we see, to save bis credit, er omnibus memoria dignis; 
taking it for granted, thut those who wese not remembered, were 


pot worth remembering. 
„See Div. Leg. book i- 
1 See note [M] at the end of this Bock. 
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that ¿ke WHOLE art consisted in ertracting arrows, and 
applying anodynes ? But Pliny says so*, who under- 
stands Fomer to intimate thus much. What then? Is 
not Homers poem still remaining; and cannot we see, 
without Pliny, what inference the rules of good sense 
authorize us to draw from tlie pocts words? The general 
humour of Antiquity, which was strangcly superstitious 
with regard to this Father of the poets, may be some 
excuse for Pliny in concluding so much from his silence ; 
for Homer was thcir bible; and whatsoever was not read 
therein, nor could be expressly proved thereby, passed with 
them for apocryphal. But let us, whose veneration for 
Hoiner rises not quite so high, fairly examine the nature 
of his first great work : This, which is an intire scene of war 
and slaughter, gave him frequent occasion to take notice 
of outward applications, but none of internal remedies ; 
except in the history of the pestilence; which being be- 
lieved to come in punishment from the Gods, was sup- 
posed to submit to nothing but religious atonements: 
not to say, that it was the chirurgical part of healing only 
that cool be mentioned with sufficient dignity. The 
“Greeks were large feeders, and bitter railers; for which 
excesses, I suppose, Machaon, during the ten years siege, 
administered many a sound emetic and cathartic: but 
these were no proper ornaments for an epic poem. I 
said, his subject did not give him occasion to mention 
inward applications; nor was this said evasively, as shall 
now be shewn from his second poem, of a more peace- 
able tarn; which admitting the mention of that other 
part of the art of medicine, the use of internal remedies, 
he has therefore spoken in its praise: Helen is brought 
in, giving Telemachus a preparation of opium; which, 

* Medicina—Trojanis temporibus clara—vulnerum tamen dun- 
taxat remediis, Nat. Ilist. I. xxix.cap.2. Celsus too talks in the” 
same strzin :—Ques tamen Homerus non in pestilentia, neque in 
var'is generibus morborum aliquid attul.sse auxilii, sed vulneribus 
tantummodo ferro & medicamentis mederi solitos esse proposuit. 
Ex quo apparet h partes medicinæ solas ab his esse tentatus, easque 
esse -vetustissimes. De Medicina, lib. i. Pref. 

+ —Homerum poëtum multiecium, vel potius cunctarum rerum 
adprime perium.—aAud again: Ut omnis vetustatis certissimus auctor 
Hoinerus docet? This was suid by “Apuleius, a very celebrated pla- 


tonic philosopher, in a juridical defence of himself befure a proconsul 
of Africa. 
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the poet telis us, she had from Polydamna, the wife of 
Thon the Egyptian, whose country abounded with me- 
dicinal drugs, many of which were salubrious, and many 
baneful; whence the physicians of that land were more 
skilful than the rest of mankind. 
Toia Asds Suydrnp tye gapuana pclederta, 
Ecbze, ra of Mortdapva wopey Od waparoilis 
- AITTMTIH, +H wassa pips CeidupG appa 
Dépuanx, WAAR piv isbrd Ef], wora di rvips. 
"Inlpos dt nage Émisdueros wept ru 
"Avdocmav® N yap Masmorcs tioi yevédans *. 
Here then is an express testimony much earlier than the 
tine of Homer, for the Egyptian physicians practising 
more than surgery; which was the thing to be proved. 

Our author goes on: Jn the days of Pythagoras the 
learned began to form rules of diet for the preservation 
of health, and to prescribe in this point to sick persons. 
This is founded on the rules of diet observed in the 
Pythagoric school. There seems to be something 
strangely perverse in this writers way of arguing ;—In 
the case of the Egyptian regimen, though it be expressly 
delivered by the Greek writers as a medicinal one, vet 
by reason of some superstitions in it, our author will 
have i to be a religious observance ; on the contrary, 
this Pythagoric regimen, though it be generally repre- 
sented, apd even by Jamblichus himself, as a superstitious 
practice, yet by reason of its healthfulncss, he will have 
to be a course of physic. 

He proceeds :—Ïf1PPOCRATES began the practice of 
visiting sick-bed patients, and prescribed medicines with 
success for their distempers. Yor which, Pliny is again 
quoted ; who docs indeed say he was the founder of the 
clinic sect: but it is strange he should say so; since 
Hippocrates himself, in numerous places of his writings, 
has informed us that it was founded long before. His 
tract De diata in acutis begins in this manner: “ Those 
“ who have collected what we call the CNIDIAN SEN- 
„ TENCES, have accuratcly cnough registered the va- 

* Odyss. lib. iv. ver. 227, & seq. Clarke on this place of Tlomer 
observes that Pliny, lib. xxv. c. 1. quotes this passage ‘us ascribing 
a knowledge of medicinal herbs to the Egyptians before Lower Egypt 


was inhabited. . 
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“ rious symptoms or affections in the several distempers, 


with the causes of some of them: thus far might 
be well performed by a writer who was no physician, 
if so it were, that he carefully examined cach pa- 
tient about his several affections. But what a phy- 
sician should previously be well instructed in, and 
“ what he cannot learn from his patient, that, for the 
most part, is omitted in this work; some things in this 
place, others in that; several of which are very 
useful to be known in the art of judging by signs. As 
to what is said of judging by signs, or how the cure 
* should be attempted, I think very differently from 
them. And it is not in this particular only that they 
have not my approbation: I as little like their prac- 
tice in using so small a number of medicines; for the 
greetest part they mention, except in acute distempers, 
are purgatives, and whey, and milk for the time: 
indeed, were these medicines proper for the distempers 
* to which they direct them to be applied, I should think 
them worthy of double praise for being able to attain 
their purpose so easily. But this I do not appre- 
hend to be the case : however, those who have since 
* yeviscd and new-modelled these sentences, have shewn 
‘ much more of the physician in their prescriptions “.“ 
From this long passage we may fairly draw these con- 
clusions: 1. That there was a physic-school at Cnidus : 
this appears from the sentences collected under its 
name. 2. That the Cnidian school was derived from 
the Egyptian : this appears from their sole use of eva- 
cuant:, in all but acute distempers. 3. That it was 
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now of considerable standing; having had a reform in 
the teaching of more able practitioners. 4. And lastly, 
which is most to the point, that the physicians of this 
school were of the clinic sect; it being impossible they 
should compose such a work as Hippocrates here cri- 
ticizes, without a constant attendance on the sick-bed 3 
and therefore Hippocrates was not the tounder of this 
sect, as Pliny, and our author after him, supposed.— 
But, for the established state of physic, its study as an 
art, and its practice as a prolession, when Lippocrates 
made so superior a figure, we have the full evidence of 
Herodotus, his contemporary; who tells us, that in the 
time of Darius Hystaspis the physic school at Crotona 
was esteemed by the Greeks first in reputation ; and 
that, at Cyrene, second*; which both implies, that 
these were of considerable standing, and that there were 
many others: and if GALEN may be believed, who, 
though a late writer, was yet a very competent judge, there 
were many others +: so that Hippocrates was so far 
from being the first that visited sick-beds, and prescribed 
with success in distempers, that he was not even the first 
amongst the Greeks. The truth of the matter is this, 
the divine old man (as his disciples have been wont to 
call him) so greatly eclipsed all that went before him, 
that, as posterity esteemed his works the canon, so they 
esteemed him the father of medicine: And this was the 
humour of antiquity. The same eminence in poetry 
made them regard Homer as the founder of his art, 
though they who penetrate into the perfection of his com- 
positions, understand that nothing is more unlikely. 
But what is strange in this matter is, that the writer 
should think it evidence enough to bring in Pliny speaking 
of Hippocrates as the first amongst the Greeks who 
prescribed to sick-beds with success, for the confutation 
of Herodotus (contemporary with Hippocrates) in what 
he says of the pharmaceutic part of medicine, as an 
ancient practice in Egypt. 
But all the writer's errors in this discourse seem to 
proceed from a wrong assumption, that the diætctic 
© —ivirile yag dv vd ors weaves uly Kela ra. ige I xeilo ave vd 
ZV Le pe di, — r. Ui ey at bis | 
+ Meth. Medendi, lib, i. 
medicine 
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medicine was, in order of time, before the pharma- 
ceutie: and the greater simplicity of the first method 
seems to have led him into this mistake :—Jn the days 
of Pythagoras, says he, the learned began to form rules 
of dict for the preservation of health ; and in this con- 
sisted the practice of the ancient Indian physicians ; 
they endeavoured to cure distempers by a diet regimen, 
but they gave no physic. Hippocrates began the prac- 
tice of visiting sick-bed patients, and prescribed medi- 
cincs with success for their distempers. This, I think, 
was the progress of physic.—1 hold the inatter to be 
just otherwise; and that, of the three parts of medicine, 
the CHIRURGIC, the PHARMACEUTIC, and the DIÆ- 
TETIC ; the dietetic was the last in use; as the chirurgic 
was, in all likelihood, the first. In the early ages ot 
long life and temperance, men were still subject to the 
cominon accidents of wounds, bruises, and dislocations ; 
this would soon raise surgery into an art: agreeably 
to this supposition, we may observe, that Sextus Em- 
piricus derives ichs, a physician, from dé, a dart or 
arrow; the first attack upon the human species being 
of this more violent sort. Nor was pharmacy so fer 
behind as sume may imagine ; nature itself often eases a 
too great repleticn by an extraordinary evacuation ; this 
natural remedy (whose good effects as they are imme- 
diately fclt, are casily understood) would teach men to 
seek an artificial one, when nature was not at land to 
relieve. But the very early invention of pharmacy is 
further séen from that superstition of antiquity, which 
made medicine the gift of the Gods. For, what me- 
dicinc do they mean: It couid not Le setting a frac- 
ture, or closing the lips of a wound; much less a re- 
gular diet. It could be nothing then but pharmacy ; and 
this, both in the invention and operation, had all the 
advantages for making its fortune: First, it was not the 
issue of study, but of chance; the causc of which is out 
of sight: but what men understand not, they generally 
ascribe to superior agency. It was belicved, even so 
late as the time of Alexander“, that the Gods continued 
to enrich the physical dispensatory. Secondly, there 
was something as extraurdinary in the operation as in 
Cicero de Divin. lib. ii. c. 66. 
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the invention. Pharmacy is divided into the two general 
classes of cvacuants and alteratives ; the most efficacious 
of these lutter, commonly called Specifics, not working 
by any visible effects of evacuation, do their business 
like a charm. Thus, as the general notion of the divine 
original of medicine made the patient very superstitious.*, 
so the secret operation of alteratives inclined the praç- 
tiser to the same imbecility. Hence it is that so much 
‘of this folly hath overrun the art of medicine in all ages. 
Now the bestowing the origin of pharmacy in this mannen, 
is abundantly sufficient to prove its high antiquity ; fox 
the Ancients gave nothing to the Gods of whose original 
they had any records: but where the memory of the 
invention was lost, as of seed-corn, wine, writing, civil 
society, &c. there, the Gods seized the property, by 
that kind of right, which gives strays to the lord of the. 
| manor +. 

But now the dietetic medicine had a very low original, 
and a well-known man for its author; a man worth a 
whole dozen of heathen gods, even the great Il:epo- 
‘CRATES himself: and this we learn from the surest 
evidence, his own. writings. In his tract de Veteri Mo- 
‘dicina, he expressly says, that MEDICINE wus esta- 
blished from the most early times $; meaning, as the 
context shews, Pharmacy: but where he speaks.soon 
after in the same tract of the dietetic medicine (which 
he calls rin & dag, as the phurmaceutic above, islpixà 
substantively) he says, the ART OF MEDICINE was 
neither found out in the most early times, nor sought 
after |. And in his de dicta in acutis, he tells us, That 
the ancients (meaning all who had preceded him) wrote 
nothing of diet worthy notice ; and that, notwithstanding 

* Diis primum inventores suos assignavit, & cœlo dicavit; nec- 
non & hodie multifariam ab oraculis medicina petitur. Pliu. N. H. 
I. xxix. Proen. ; 

+, The Rabbins, amongst their other pagan conceits, adopted this; 
and taught that God himself instructed Adam in the art of medicine ; 
— Et ductus Adam per omnes Paradisi semitas vidit omne lignum, 
“ arbores, pluntas, & lapides, & docuit eum Dominus onwem na- 
“ turam corum, ud sonundum omnem dolorem & inlirinitaten.“ 
R. Ebenezra. Which, bowever, shews thcir. opinion of the high 
antiquity of the art. 


1 — ipun Ñ wála Sd ve. c. iii. * 
b, vag agyar 87 dp sigifn rin d ile, r Sv ire. cap. v. 
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it was a matter of cast moment, they had intirely 
omitted it, although they were not ignorant of the nu- 
merous subdivisions into the species of distempers, nor of 
the various shapes and appcarances of each*. Hence it 
appears, that, before the time of Hippocrates, the vi- 
siting of sick-beds and prescribing medicines. were in 
practice; but that the dia:tetic medicine, as an art, 
was intirely unknown: so that had Pliny called Hippo- 
crates the author of this, instead of the founder or the. 
clinic sect. he had come much nearer to the truth. 

But without this evidence we might reasonably com 
clude, even from the nature of the thing, that the dig- 
‘tetic was the latest cflort of the art of medicine. For, 
1. The cure it pertorms is slow and tedious, and con- 
sequently it would not be thought of, at least not 
employed, till the quick and powerful operation of the 
pharmaccutic {which is therefore most obvious to use) 
had been found to be ineffectual. 2. To apply the 
dietetic medicine, with any degree of safety or success, 
there is nced of a thorough knowledge of the animal 
economy, and of its many varions complexions; with 
long experience in the nature and qualities of aliments, 
and their different effects on different habits and consti- 
tutions 7. But the art of medicine must have made 
some considerable progress before these acquirements 
were to be expected in its proiessors. 

If I have been longer than ordinary on this subject, it 
should be considered, that the clearing up the state of 
the Egyptian medicine. is a matter of importance ; for if 
the practice, in the time of Joseph, was what the Greek 


* “Avie dei mip aire of dead.: ᷑eriſſa Ta- 834 HIT Aëye, ka 
To piya TuTo œagiuar Ta; yale tos œuAclomias qas ir ixdenes Tor wows, 
rd maux Nr atriet èx ryréur. Cup. ii. 

+ Onè N dr Tèr pirola ihc Evlyekgar wigs airs arlpewione, 
Dorer pir wads Qi &, yraa sp hainas Y pis, Gwe 
cher Évrirener if deyi; d,, Si, cmd 7. % pică esxedralas’ af pà 
yap tay ik deyas Étracw ie, x T3 émixgalior iv To copa, by 
eléc T àr tin ta EruQigoria tw sewu pe Tara pir Se xen 
yuscxn tor Évfységora pila de r, citer x c dvi, 02. 
da, rid, Zaun ir Tua ara iya 4 rd. xala gde, & thy à 
A g tignny Apen d yap inisaedas ray re lex Qéon às 
fd vd NZ A paigii ela Toci co dc dec, dues yen i. œporibires 
Oa tigers, dur Gr ò nagis irre. caçuyamras. Lippocry de Dia ta, 
lib. i. cap. 1. | 
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writers represent it, as I think I have shewn it was, 
then this topic seems absolutely decisive for the high an- 
tiquity of Egypt; and the learned person's hypothesis 
lying in my way, it was incumbent on me to re- 
move it. ' 

IV. We come, in the last place, to the FUNERAL 
RITES of Egypt; which Herodotus describes in this 
manner: “ Their mournings and rites of sepulture are 
“ of this kind: When any considerable person in the 
“ family dies, all the females of that family besmear 
ec their heads or faces with loam and mire; and so, 
“ leaving the dead body in the hands of the domestics, 
“e march in procession through the city, with their gar- 
“ ments close girt about them, their breasts laid open, 
s beating themselves; and all their Relations attending. 
„% In an opposite procession appear the males, close 
‘ girt likewise, and undergoing the same discipline. 
8 When this is over, they carry the body to be salted: 
“ there are men appointed for this business, who make 
“ it their trade and employment: They first of all draw 
* out the brain, with a hooked iron, through the nostrils, 
„ &c.—after this they hide it in nitre for the space of 
“ SEVENTY DAYS, and longer it is not lawful to keep 
“ it salted .. Diodorus agrees with Herodotus in all 
the essential circumstances of mourning and embalming, 
In this last he seems to vary in one particular: “ They 
“ then anoint the whole body with the gum or resin of 
“ cedar, and of other plants, with great cost and care, 
“ for ABOVE THIRTY DAYS; and afterwards seasoning 
“ it with myrrh, cinnamon, and other spices, not only 
“proper to preserve the body for a long time, but to 
“ give it a grateful odour, they deliver it to the rela- 


* Om Ñ 9 rapa? opin, dot aides roi by dwoyinilas ix rd 
cxnior Er0puw, TË Tie - . 5, TS N v war Tò in 15 cixnlus 
Teter xaT d ir, tH ,-, ends à x) rò œgécurer vi is 
Toc o Asw¥ras v vingdy, GU Tas cre THY WA TEMPS were, ri · 
lohas intQwopirar m Qairucas tig pagus (ùr d c. ai wpooraucas 
waar irie Ñ où .die sósan iwedwopinos x) Eros émiar À 
vaèra eusouer, dr is Thr fix mopiGuer.. Ei? & of ir abra 
Túry xalidlas, ꝙ rixm ixuri rab. h pir axy Piena d 
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tions“, &c. All this operose circumstance of em- 
balming, scripture history confirms and explains; and 
not only so, but reconciles the seemingly different 
accounts of the two Greek writers, concerning the num- 
ber of days, during which the body remained with the 
cmbalmers: “ And the physicians,” says Moses, “ em- 
“ balmed Israel; and rorry pays were fulfilled for 
„ him (for so are fulfilled the days of those which are 
“ embalmed) and the Egyptians mourned for him 
“ THREESCORE AND TEN DAys+.” Now we learn 
from the two Greek historians, that the time of mourn- 
ing was while the body remained with the embalmers, 
which Herodotus tells us was seventy days: this ex- 
plains why the Egyptians mourned for Israel threescore 
and ten days. During this time the body lay in nitre; 
the use of which was to dry up all its superfluous and 
noxious moisturet; and when, in the compass of thirty 
days, this was reasonably well effected, the remaining 
forty, the ig’ He wasiss tev tpiaxovla of Diodorus, 
were.employcd in anointing it with gums and spices to 
preserve it, which was the proper embalming. And, 
this explains the meaning of the forty days which were 
fulfilled for Isracl, being the days of thase that are 
embalmed. Thus the two Greek writers are reconciled ; 
and they and Scripture mutually explained and sup- 
ported by one another. 

But if it should be said, that though Moses here 
mentions embalming, yet the practice was not so com- 
mon as the Greek historians represent it, till many ages 
after; I reply, that the company of Ishmaelitish. mer- 
chants with their camels bearing spicery, balm, and 
myrrh, to carry down into Egypt ||, clearly shews, that 
embalming was at this time become a general practice. 

On the whole, what stronger evidence can any one 
require of a rich and powerful monarchy, than what 


Kalz & v vd cape To pi» Se a aal tics & Meg Jie · 
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I Gen. l. 2, 3. 
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li Gen. xxxvii. 25. 
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hath been here given?—Scripture describes Egypt un- 
der that condition, in the times of the Patriarchs, and 
the egression of their posterity: the Greek writers not 
only subscribe to this high antiquity, but support their 
testimony by a minute detail of customs and manners 
then in use, which could belong only to a large and well 
policied kingdom; and these again are distinctly con- 
firmed by the circumstantial history of Moses. 

But it is not only in what they agree, but likewise in 
what they differ, that sacred and profane accounts are 
mutually supported, and the high antiquity of Egypt 
established. To give one instance: Diodorus expressly 
tells us, that the lands were divided between the king, the 
priests, and the soldiery *; and Moses (speaking of the 
Egyptian famine and its effects) as expressly says, that 
they were divided between the king, the priests, and the 
peoplet. Now as contrary as these two accounts look, 
it will be found, upon comparing them, that Diodorus 
fully supports all that Moses hath delivered concerning 
this matter. Moses tells us, that before the famine, 
all the lands of Egypt were in the hands of the king, the 
priests, and the people; but that this national calamity 
made a great revolution in property, and brought the 
whole possessions of the people into the king’s hands; 
which must needs make a prodigious accession of power 
to the crown. But Joseph, in whom the offices of 
minister and patriot supported each other, and jointly 
concurred to the public service$, prevented for some 
time the ill effects ol this accession, by his farming out 
the new domain to the old proprieturs, on very easy 
conditions. We may well suppose this wise disposition 
to continue till that new king arose, who knew not Jo- 
seph ||; that is, would obliterate his memory, as averse 
to his system of policy§. He, as appears from Scrip- 
ture, greatly affected a despotic government; to support 


L. i. Bibl. + Gen. xlvii. 

2 See note [N] at the end of this Book. | Exod. i. 8. 

. In this sense is the pbrase frequently used in Scripture, as 
Judges ti. 10.—* And there arose another generation after them, 
“ which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done 
“for Israel. — Here, knew not, can only signify despised, set at 
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which, he first established, as J collect, a standing mi- 
litia; and endowed it with the lands formerly. tie peo- 
ples; who now became a kind of Villains to this order, 
which resembled the Zaims and Timariots of the Turkish 
empire; and were obliged to personal service: this, and 
the priesthood, being the orders of nobility in- this power- 
ful empire ; and so considerable they were, that out of 
either of them, indifferently, as we observed before, 
their kings were taken and elected. Thus the property 
of Egypt became at length divided in the manner, the 
Sicilian relates: and it is remarkable, that from this 
time, and not till now, we bear in Scripture of a stand- 
ing militia*, and of the kings six hundred choseu 
chariots, &c. 


SECT. IV. 


HAVING thus proved the high antiquity of Egypt 
from the concurrent testimony of sacred and profane 
history; I go on, as I proposed, to evince the same froin 
internal evidence; taken from the original use of their so 
much celebrated HIEnoOOIYPHics. 

But to give this argument its due force, it will be ne- 
cessary to trace up hieroglyphic writing to its original; 
which a general mistake concerning its primeval use hath 
rendered extremely difficult. The mistake I mean, is 
that which makes the hieroglyphics to be invented by 
the Egyptian priests, in order to hide and secrete their 
wisdom from the knowledge of the vulgar f: a mistake 
which hath involved this part of ancient Jearning in much 
obscurity and confusion. 


Men soon found out two ways of communicating their, 
thoughts to one another; the first by sounns, and the 
second by FIGURES: for there being frequent occasion 
to have their conceptions either perpetuated, or com- 
municated at a distance; the way of figures or charac- 
ters was next thought upon, after sounds (which were 
momentary and confined), to make their conceptions 
lasting and extensive. 

* Exod, xiv. 8, 9. . 
+ Ses note [O] at the end of this Book. l 
The 
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The first and most natural way of communicating our 
thouzhts by marks or figures, is by tracing out the 
imazes of things. So the early people, to express the 
idea of a man or horse, delineated the form of those 
animals. ‘Thus the first essay towards writing was a 
mere picture. 

I. We see an example of this amongst the MEXICANS, 
whose only method of recording their laws and history, was 
bya picture-writing*. Joseph Acosta tells us, that, when 
the inhabitants of the sea shore sent expresses to Mon- 
tezuma with news of the first appearance of the Spanish 
navy on their coasts, the advice: were delineated in large- 
paintings, upon cloth+. The same writer gives us, 
in another place, a more particular account of this 
sort vf painting: “ One of our company of Jesus (says 
* he) a man of much experience and discernment, as- 
“ sembled in the province of Mexico the Ancients of 
% Tuscuco, Tulla, and Mexico; who, in a long con- 
ference held with him, shewed him their records, his- 
“ tories, and calendars; things very worthy notice, as 
% containing their figures and hieroglyphics, by which 
“ they painted their conceptions in the tullowing manner: 
“ things that have a bodily shape were represented by 
their proper figures; and those which have none, by 
other significative characters: and thus they writ or 
“ painted every thing they had occasion to express.— 
For my own satisfaction I had the curiosity to inspect 
‘ a paternoster, an avemaria, the creed, und a general 


* 


* In diffetto di lettere usarono gl’ ingegnosi Mexicani figure, e 
Geroglifici, per significar le cose corporee, che han figura; e per lo 
rimanente, altri caratteri propri: e in tal modo segnavuno, a prod 
della posterità, tutte le cose accadute. Per ragion d' esemplo per 
significare l entrata degli Spagnuoli dipinsero un’ uomo col cappello, 
e colla veste rossa, nel segno di Canna ch’ era propriv di quell’ anno. 
Giro del Mondo del Dottor D. Gio Fr. Gemelli Careri, tom. sesto; 
Ar. Nuova Spagna. cup. vi. p. 37. 8 

+ Quando era caso de importancia Ileuauuna a los Señores de 
Mexico pintado el negocio de que les querian informar; cono do 
hizieron quando aparecieron los primeros navios de Españoles, y 

uaudo fueron a tomar a Toponchan. Acosta’s Hist. of the Indies, - 
Madr. 1608. gto. lib. vi. cap. 10.—Con este recudo fueron a Mexico 
los de la costa Ileuando pintado en ungs panos todo quanto auian 
visto, y los navios, 5 y su figura, y juntamente las piedras 
que les auien dado, Lib. vii. cap. 24. j 
| 13 * confes- 
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“ confession *, written in this manner by the Indians: 
—To signify these words, I a sinner confess myself, 
they painted an Indian on his knees before a religious in 
the act of one confessing ; and then for this, To God. 
“ almighty, they painted three faces adorned with 
“ crowns, representing the Trinity; and, To the glo- 
rious virgin Mary, they delineated the visage of our 
Lady, with half a body, and the infant in her arms; 
“ To St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads irradiated, 
together with the keys and sword, &c.— In Peru I 
“ have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a con- 
“ fession of all his sins written in the same way, by pic- 
“ ture and characters; portraying every one of the ten 
“ commandments after a certain manner +.” 

There is yet extant a very curious specimen of this Ame- 
rican picture-writing, made by a Mexican author: and 
deciphered by him in that language, after the Spaniards 
had? taught him letters; the explanation was atterwards 
translated into Spanish, and, from thence, into English. 
Purchas has given us this work engraved, and the ex- 
planat.ons annexed. The manner of its coming into his 


ce 
et 
‘ 


cc 


® Acosta’s words are. symbolo y la confession general; which 
Purchas has translated,—and symbol or general confession of our faith. 
This is wrong : by la confession general is meant a general confession 
of sins, a formulary very different from the creed. 

+ Una de los de nuestra Compañia de Jesus, hombre muy platico 
y diestro, junto en la provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos de Tuscuco, y 
de Tulla, y de Mexico,y confirio mucho con ollos, y le monstraron sus 
Librerias, y sus Historias, y Kalendarios, cosa mucho de Ver. Porque 
tenian sur figuras, y Hieroglyficas con que pintauam los cosas en esta 
forma, que los cosas que tenian figuras, las ponian con sus proprias Y ma- 
gines, y para las cosas que no aula Ymagen propria tenian otros carac- 
teres significatiuos de acquello, y con este modo figurauam quanto 
queriam—e yo he visto para satisfazerme en esta parte, las Oraciones, 
del Pater Steny Ave Maria, y Symbolo, y la Confession general, en 
el modo dicho de Indios. Para significar Aquella palabra, Yo pe- 
cador me confcsso, pintan un Indio hincado de rodillas a los pies de 
un Religioso; como que se confiessa ; y luego para aquella, 4 Dios 
todo poderoso, pintan tres caras cou sus coronas, al modo de la 
Trinidad; y a la gloriosa Virgen Maria, piutan un rostro de nuestra 
Señora, y medio cuerpo con un Niño; y a San Pedro y a San Pablo, 
dos cabeças con coronas, v unas Ìlaues, y una espada.— Por la misma 
forma de pinturas y caracteres vi en el Piru escrite la confession 
que de todos sus pecados un Indio traya para confessarse. Pin- 
dando cada uno de lus dies mandamientos por cierto modo.—Lib. 
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hands is curious “. It is in three parts; the first is a 
history of the Mexican empire ; the second, a tribute-roll 
of the several tributes which each conquered town or pro- 
vince paid into the royal treasury; and the third, a digest 
of their civil law, the largest branch of which was, de 
Jure patrio. 

This was the first, and most simple way of recording 
their conceptions + ; obvious to every one, and common 
not only to the North as well as South Americans, but 


to all mankind f. 


* “ Reader, I here present thee with the choicest of my jewels, 
* &c.——a politic, ethic, ecclesiastic, economic history, with just 
“ distinction of time.—The Spanish governor having, with some dif- 
“ @culty, obtained the book of the Indians, with Mexican interpre- 
„ tations of the pictures (but ten days before the departure of the 
“ ships) committed the same to one skilful in the Mexican language, 
“ to be interpreted; who in a very plain style, and verbatim, per- 
“ formed the same. This history thus written, sent to Charles V. 
*¢ emperor, was, together with the ship that carried it, taken by 
“ French men of war; from whom Andrew Thevet, the French 
“ 18 0 geographer, obtained the same. After whose death master 
“ Hakluyt (then chaplaine to the English embassadour in France) 
“ beught the same for twenty French crowns ; and procured master 
Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh's name, to translate it. 
It seems that none were willing to be at the cost of cutting the 
“ pictures, and so it remained amongst his papers till his death: 
“ whereby (according to his last will in that kind) I became pos- 
„ sessour thereof, and have obtained, with much earnestness, the 
cutting thereof for the press.” Purchus's Pilgr. gd part, p. 1065, 
1066. [See Plate L) : 


+ Quant aux caracteres, ils n’en avoient point: et ils y suppleoient 
par des especes d’hieroglyphes. Charlevoix of the Northern Ame- 
ricans, vol. v. p. 292. Lafitau gives us a specimen of these hie- 
roglyphics. (See Plate II.] 


t The same kind of characters Stahlenberg found upon rocks in 
Siberia in the province of Permia, and near the river Jenesei. Of 
which he has given a drawing. [See Plate III.] The author De 
vet. lit. Hunn. Scyth. p. 15. seems to admire this natural expres- 
sion of things, as some uncommon stretch of invention. “ Miratus 
“ epe sæpe fui caupones idiotas (nempe in IIungaria) istis, quibus 
“ aliquid credere hujusmodi ficto charactere inter debitores non 
“ adscribere tantum, sed longioris etiam temporis intervallo post, 
non secus, quam si alphabethario scribendi genere adnotuti fuis- 
zent, promere, debitamque summarn & rationes indicare potuisse ; 
“ ita si debitor milesest, rudi quadam linea frameam aut pugionem 
“ pingebunt; si faber, malleum aut securim: si auriga, flagrum, 


atque sic porro.” , i 
i I4 II. But 
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II. 

But the inconveniencies attending the too great bulk 
of the volume in writings of this kind, would soon set the. 
more ingenious and better civilized people upon con- 
triving methods to abridge their characters: and of all 
the improvements of this kind, that which was invented 
by the Ecyprrans, and called HIiRRO LV ICs, was 
by far the most celebrated. By this contrivance, that. 
writing, which amongst the Mexicans was only a sinple 
painting, became in Egypt a pictured character *. 

This abridgment was of three kinds; and, as appears 
from the more or less art employed in the contrivance 
of each, made by due degrees; and at three different 
periods. 2 

1. The first way was, Zo make the principal circum- 
stance in the subject stand for the whole. Thus when 
they would describe a battle, or two armies in array, 
they painted (as we learn from that admirable fragment 
of antiquity, the hieroglyphics of Horapolio) two hunds, 
one holding a shield, and the other a bow t: when a 
tumult, or popular insurrection,—an armed man casting 
arrows $; when a siege,—a scaling ladder ||. This was 
of the utmost simplicity; and, consequently, we must 
suppose it the earliest way of turning painting into an 
hieroglyphic; that is, making it a picture-character. 
And this is what we shall hereafter distinguish by the 
name of the CURLOLOGIC HIEROGLY PHIC. 

2. The second, and more artful method of contrac- 
tion, was by putting the instrument of the thing, whether 
real or metaphorical, for the thing itself. Thus an cye, 
eminently placed, was designed to represent God's 
omniscience ; an eye and sceptre, to represent a mo- 
narch ** ; a sword, their cruel tyrant Ochus ft: and a 
ship and pilot, the governor of the universe ff. And 
this is what we shall call the TROPICAL HIEROGLY-. 
PHICy 


® See Plate IV. 
+ Horapoll. Hierogl. lib. ii. cap. 5. Ed. Corn. De Pauw, Traj. 
ad Rhen. 1727. 4to. 
t Id. I. ii. e. 12. Id. 1. ii. e. 28. 
@ Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. Plutarch. Is. & Osir. ++ Id. ib. 
n Jamblichus. See note [P] at the end of this Book. va 
| | 3. Their 
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.-3 Their third, and still more artificial method of 
abridging picture-writing, was, by making one thing to. 
stand for, or represent anothcr, where any quaint re- 
semblance or..analogy, in the representative, could be 
collected from their observations of nature, or their tra- 
ditional superstitions. And this was their symBoLic 
HIEROGLY PHIC. E 
Sometimes it was founded in their observations on the 
form, or on the real or imaginary natures and qualities, 
of Beings. ‘Thus the universe was designed by a serpent 
in a circle, whose variegated spots signitied the stars * ; 
aud the sun-rise by the {x eyes of the crocodile, because- 
they seem to emerge from its head ; a widow who 
never aduits a second mate, by a black pigeont; one 
dead of a tever, contracted by the over great solar heat, 
by a blind scarabeus||; a client flying for relief to his 
patron, and finding none, by a sparrow and owi ; a 
king inexorable, and estranged from his people, by an 
eagle ** ; a man who exposes his children through po-: 
verty, by an hawk tt; a wife who hates her husband, 
or children who injure their mother, by a viper tt; one. 
initiated into the mysteries, and so under the obligation. 
of secrecy, by a grashopper |||, which was thought to 
have no mouth. 
Sometimes again, this kind of hieroglyphic was de- 
rived from the popular superstition. Thus he who had 
borne his misfortunes with courage, and had at length 
surmounted them, was signified by the hyena JJ, be- 
cause the skin of that animal, used as a defence in battle, ` 
was supposed to make the wearer fearless and invul- 
nerable. . 
But it is not from analogy alone (the force of which 
will be seen more fully as we proceed), nor yet from 
the nature of the thing only (which in these enquiries is 
indèed the safest guide), that we conclude the hiero- 
glyphics now described to be an improvement of an 
earlier picture - writing used by the Egyptians, and re- 


* Horap. Hierogl. l. i. e. 2. 1 L. i. e. 68. f L. ii. e. 32. 

NH L. ü. e. 41. J I. ii. e. 5. L. ii. e. 56. 
tt L. ii. e. go. n L. ii. e. 59 & 60. Il L. ii. c. 55. 
-W L. ü. e. 72. . 
sembling 
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sembling that ofthe Americans. Ancient history records 
the fact. We are told, in that exquisite fragment of 
Sanchoniatho, preserved by Eusebius, that the God 
“ Taautus, having imitated Ouranus’s art of picture- 
‘* writing *, drew the portraits of the Gods Cronus, 
% Dagon, and the rest, and delineated the sacred cha- 
“ racters which formed the elements of this kind of wri- 
ting +: for Cronus, particularly, he imagined these 
“ symbols of royalty, four eyes, two before, and two 
“ behind; of which, two were closed in slumber; and 
on his shoulders four wings, two stretched out, as in 
“ the act of flight, and two contracted, as in repose. 
“ The first symbol signified that Cronus watched though 
‘ he reposed, and reposed though he watched; the 
* second symbol of the wings signified, in like manner, 
“ that even when stationed he flew about, and, when 
“ flying, he yet remained stationed. To each of the 
“ other Gods he gave two wings on their shoulders f, as 
4c the Satellites of Cronus in his excursions; who had 
% likewise two wings on his head, to denote the two 
“ principles of the mind, reason and passion l. Here 
we see that Ouranus practised a kind of picture-writing, 
which Taautus afterwards improved: Taautus, or Thoth, 
was the Egyptian Mercury; on which name and family 
all the inventions of the various kinds of writing were 


* The original is, TIpò & rb Ors Taavl®: Ez. vd Oigards, 
which Vigerus thus translates, Tauutus vero Deus cum jam ante cali 
imaginem effinzisset ; and Cumberland, But before these things the 

Taautus having formerly imitated or represented Ouranus :—This 
is wrong, pipnodps® tòr Ovgardn signifies here, imitating the art, or 
practice, or example of Ouranus ; not painting his figure. So Plu- 
tarch. de Fort. Alex. ‘Hpaxd‘a MIMOYMAI x} Megoda gd. 

‘+ See note [Q] at the end of this Book. 
t Conformably to this account, the Etruscans and Greeks occa- 
sionally gave wings to the Images of all their Deities. 
|] ng dè rérur Seog Teale prpnodpsv@ Tòr Odparor, viv gib Que, 
dou te g Aayi, x) Tar Aver illomwoe res Deus Tòr Feryeion 
xagaxlipac’ ir N Te K e Baoinsins, SH rec ix 
Tür /g 3 Tin émiodiur prea Ss & vox perle, g inl r Sper 
whea riccaga Sho wir ùc dH, We Sb ds pupira. +d N odpCorer 
de, imudh Kg xow ruwe x) iyęryegde iar x} inl 18. 
leg gets, zr. draravéperO- Felle, iH anwavil: To% à 
Aomoris Jo, We indry eh, iad rd Sper, ds Sts D curinlarle ty 
Kew. 5 airy N wars int ras upaso alpa d. dy int Të ſHνν,-¾¶n 


~ 2 


, 2 tv i tas aigbacwwe, Præp. Evang, I. i e. 10. 


t. very 
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very liberally bestowed : this, here mentioned, as the im- 
provement of Taautus, being the very hieroglyphics above 
described: and that, as before practised by Ouranus, 
the same with the simple American paintings. 

Such then was the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic * ; 
and this the second mode of invention for recording men’s 
actions and conceptions; not, as hath been hitherto 
thought, a device of choice for secrecy, but an expe- 
dient of necessity, for popular use. 


III. 

But the obscurity which attended the scantiness of 
hieroglyphic characters, joined to the enormous bulk of 
picture volumes, set men upon contriving a third change 
in this kind of writing : of which the CHINESE have given 
us a famous exainple. 

We have just observed, that the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphic was an improvement on a yet more ancient 
manner, ‘resembling the rude picture-writing of the 
Mexicans; and that it joined contracted and arbitrarily 
instituted marks to images. The CHINESE writing at 
length went still further; it threw out the images, and 
retained only the marks; which they increased to a pro- 
digious number. In this writing, every distinct idea 
has its proper mark; and is, like every real character, 
whether formed by analogy or institution, common to 
divers neighbouring nations, of different languages +, 

| | The 


® See note [R] at the end of this Book. 


+ —pero lo que se escrive en eliu, en todas las lenguas se en- 
tiende, porque aunque lus Provincias mo se entienden de palabra 
unaes a otras, mas por escrito si, porque las letras o figuras son unas 
mismas para todos, y significan lo mismo, mas no tinen el mismo 
nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho son pura denotar cosas 
y no palabras, assi como en el exemplo de las numeros de guarismo 
que puse, se puede facilmente entender. De aqui tambien procede, 
que fiendo los Japones y Chinas, Naciones y lenguas tam dillerentes 
leen y entendien los unos las escrituras de los otros; y si hablas sen 
lo que leen, o escriven, poco ni mucho no se entenderian. Estas 
pues son las letras y libros que usan los Chinos tan afamados en el 
mundo, &c. Acosta, lib. vi. cap. 5. 

Les Caracteres de la Cochinchine, du Tongking, du Japon sont 
les mêmes que ceux de la Chine, & signifient les ménies choses, 3 rs 
toutefois que ces Peuples en parlant, $’ expriment de la même suite, 
Ainsi quoique les langues soint très-differentes, & qu ils ne pu.ssent 

pes 
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The shapes and figures of several of these marks, how. 
éver now disguised, do yet betray their original to be 
from picture and images; as the reader inay perceive, 
by casting his eye on the specimen given us by Kir- 
eher“: for, thut it is only a more contracted and 
tefined hicroglyphic, we have the concurrent testimony 
of the best writers on the arts and manners of this fa- 
mous people; who inform us how their present writing 
was deduced, through an earlier hieroglyphic, from the 
first simple way of painting the human conceptions f. 


But 


pas s'entendre les uns les autres en parlant; ils s’entendent fort bien 
en s'ecrivant, & tous leurs Livres sont communs. Ces Caracteres 
sont en cela comme des Chifires d' arithmetique: plusieurs Nations 
s'en servent: on leur donne diflerens noms; ma's ils signifient par 
tout la même chuse—l’on compte jusqu’à quatre vingt mille de ces 
Caracteres. Du Halde, Descr. de l’Empire de la Chiue, tom. ii. 
p. 226. fol. ed. 

. * China Illustrata, p. 227. & Œdipi Ægyptiaci Theatrum Hiero- 
glyphicum, p. 12, [See Plate V.] 

. + Primo siquidem ex omnibus rebus mundialibus primos Sinas cha- 
fac teres suus construxisse, tum ex Chronicis ipsorum patet, tum ipsa’ 
eharacterum forma sat ape demonstrat; siquidem non secus ac 
Ægyptii ex animalibus, volucribus, reptilibus, piscihus, herbis, arbo-. 
rumque ramis, funiculis, filis, punctis, circulis, similibusque charac- 
teres suos, alid tamen & alid ratione dispositos formabant. Posteriores 
verd Sine rerum experientia doctiores, cum magnam in tanta ani- 
malium plantarumque congerie confusionem viderent, characteres 
hujusmodi variè figuratos, certis punctorum linearumque ductibus 
æmulati, in breviorem methodum concinnârunt, qua & in hunc usque 
diem utuntur.—Porro litteras Sing nulla ratione in Alphabeti morem, 
uti cæteris nationibus consuetum est, dispositas, neque voces ex 
literis & syllabis compositas habent, sed singuli characteres singulis 
vocibus & nominibus respondent; adeoque tot characteribus opus 
habent, quos res sunt, quas per conceptum mentis exponere volunt, 
Kircheri China Illustrata, p. 226. 

Au lieu d' Alphabet ils se sont servis au commencement de leur 
Monarchie, de Hieroglyphes. Ils en peint au lieu d'ecrire; & par 
les images naturelles des choses qu’ils formoient sur le papier ils 
tachoient d'exprimer & de communiquer aux autres leurs idées. 
Ainsi pour écrire un oiseau, ils en peignoient la figure; & pour sig- 
nifier un forest, ils representoient plusieurs arbres; un cercle vouloit 
dire le Soleil, & un croissant la Lune. Cette maniere d'ecrire estoit 
non seulement imparfaite, mais encore très incommode.—Ainsi les 
Chinois changerent peu à peu leur ecriture, et composerent des fi- 
gures plus simples, quoique moins naturelles, &e.— Le Comte, Nouv. 
Memoires sur U Etat Present de la Chine, Tome prem. p. 256. Amst. | 
1698. 12°. ‘ 

Des le commencement de leur Monarchie, ils communiquoient 
leurs idées, en formant sur la pupier les images naturelles des pa 

qu 
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But it may be worth our while to consider more par- 
ticularly, the origine and introduction of these ARBI- 
TRARY MARKS; the last advance of hieroglyphics 
towards alphabetic writing. We may observe, that 
substances, and all visible objects, were at first very 
naturally expressed by the images of the things them- 
selves; as moral modes and other ideal conceptions of 
the mind were more aptly represented by marks of arbi- 
trary institution: for it required variety of knowledge, 
and quickness of fancy, to design these latter ideas by 
analogic or syinbolic figures; which therefore can be 
supposed no other than an after-thought of a people more 
than ordinary ingenious, as the Egyptians, and who, 
aiming to set a price upon their ingenuity, made their 
meaning mysterious and profound. 

We shall see presently, that as all nations, in their 
ruder state, had hieroglyphic images or analogic or 
symbolic figures for marking things; so had they like- 
wise simple characters or notes of arbitrary institution, 
for mental conceptions. But, commonly, that sort only 


qe vouloient exprimer: ils peignoient, par exemple, un oiseau, 
es montagnes, des arbres, des lignes ondoyantes, pour exprimer 
des oiseaux, des montagnes, un forêt, et des rivieres. Cette ma- 
niere d'expliquer sa pensée étoit fort imparfaite, et demandoit plu- 
sieurs volumes pour exprimer assez peu des choses. D' ailleurs il y 
avoit une infinité d' objets, qui ne pouvoient être representez par lu 
peinture.—C’ est pourquoi insensiblement ils changerent leur ancienne 
maniere d’ecrire: ils composerent des figures plus simples, et eu 
inventerent plusieurs autres, pour exprimer les objets, qui ne tombent 
point sous les sens. Mais ces caracteres plus modernes ne laissent 
pus d’être encore de vrais Hierogliſes. Premierement parce qu ils 
sont composez de lettres simples, qui retiennent la mème significa- 
tion des caracteres primitifs: Autrefois, par exemple, ils represen- 
toient ainsi le Soleil pir un cercle © et l’appelloient Gé; ils le 
representent maintenant, par cette figure |=, qu ls nomment pa 
reillement Gé. Secondement, parce que l' institution des hommes a 
attaché a ces figures la même idée, que ces premiers Symboles pre- 
sentoient naturellement, et qu'il n’y a aucune lettre Chinoise qui 
n'ait sa propre signification, lorsqu'on la joint avec d’autres. Tsai, 
par exemple, qui veut dire, malheur, calamité, est composé de la 
lettre mien, qui signifie maison, et de la lettre ho, qui signifie feu, 
parce que le plus grand malheur est devoir sa maison en teu. On 
peut juger par ce. seul exemple, que les caracteres Chinois n’étant 
pas des lettres simples, comme les nôtres, qui separement ne signi- 
fient rien, et n’ont de sens que quand elles sont jointes ensemble; 
ce sont autant de Hieroglifes, qui forment des images, et qui ex. 
priment les pensées. Du Halde, tom. ii. p. 227. F 

; which 
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which they most cultivated, or for which they were 
principally famous, happened to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. Thus the Mexicans are remembered for their 
hieroglyphic paintings only; and the Peruvians for their 
knotted cords. But we are not therefore to conclude 
that the Mexican writing had no arbitrary marks *, or 
that the Peruvians had no hieroglyphic paintings +. 
Real characters of both kinds had, at different periods, 
been cultivated in China, if we may credit the concur- 
rent relations of the Missionaries. In ancient Egypt, 
indeed, where hieroglyphic figures were so l 
cultivated as to give that general name to real charac- 
ters, the use of marks by institution is more obscurely 
noticed. And ſor this, a reason will be assigned. Mar- 
tinus Martinius, in his History of China, tells us, they 
had two sorts of characters; the one, marks by institu- 
tion, which had been substituted instead of knotted 
cords, once in use amongst them (as in Peru), but much 
more intricate than the Peruvian knots: their other 
characters were figures resembling the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, and representing the things they were designed 
to express. Now as the Chinese improved in arts and 
empire,.it is natural to suppose they would much in- 
crease their marks by institution. The growing number 
of these characters, the sciences to which they were ap- 
plied, and their commodious and expeditious use, would 
tempt them even to change their analogic figures into 
marks by institution, till their whole writing became of 
this sort. It is now such: and that the change was 
produced in the manner here represented, we may col- 
lect from the words and scheme of Martinius on the 
other side ||. 


* Joseph Acosta (as we see above) expressly says, that “ tire 
“ Mexicans represented those things, whith had bodily shape, by 
their proper figures, and those which had none, by ot her. significative 
characters :”—las cosas que tenian figuras las ponian con sus 
proprias ymagines; y para las cosas que no avia ymagen propria 
tenian otros caracteres significativos de uquello. 

+ The same Acosta says expressly, that, besides their gwippos or 
strings variously knotted und coloured, they had paintings like the 
Mexicans, L. vi. e. 8. 

t à Idem imperator [Fo-hi] Sinicos characteres reperit, quos loco 
nodorum adhibuit, sed ipsis nodis intricatiores. Sin. hist. I. i. 

U See Plate VI. 

But 
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But to all this it may be said, How then came it to 
pass, that Egypt, which had-the same imperial fortune 
in a long flourishing dominion, should be so far from 
changing their analogic figures into arbitrary marks, 
that their arbittary marks were almost lost and absorbed 
in analogic figures? For such arbitrary marks they had, 
as we may collect from their monuments, where we find 
them intermixed with proper hieroglyphics; and from 
Apuleius, where we see them described in his account 
of the sacred book or ritual of the mysteries of Isis. 
* De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros, -litteris igno- 
“ rabilibus prænotatos: partim FIGURIS CUJUSCEMODI 
“ ANIMALIUM, concepti sermonis compendiosa verba 
“ suggerentes; partim NODOSIS, ET IN MODUM ROTÆ 
“ TORTUOSIS, capreolatimque condensis apicibus, a cu- 
“ riositate profanorum lectione munita :” the very same 
species of writing with that of the Chinese, described by 
Martinius, and almost in the same words: Fohius 
“ characteres reperit, quos loco nodorum adhibuit; sed 
* ipsis nodis intricatiores.” 

Now this opposite progress in the issue of hieroglyphic 
writing, in Egypt and China, may, I think, be easily 
accounted -for by the different genius of the two people. 
The Egyptians were extremely inventive; and, what is 
often a consequence of that humour (though here other 
things contributed to promote it), much given to secrecy 
and mysterious conveyance: while the Chinese are 
known to be the least inventive people upon earth; and 
not much given to mystery. This difference in the ge- 
nius of the two nations would make all the difference in 
the progress of hieroglyphic writing amongst them. I 
have observed that the easiest, and most natural expres- 
sion of the abstract conceptions of the mind, was by 
arbitrary marks: but yet the most ingenious way of re- 
presenting them was by analogic or symbolic figures; as 
omniscience, by an eye; ingratitude, by a viper; im- 
pudence, by the river-horse. Now the Egyptians, who 
were of a lively imagination, and studious of natural 
knowledge, though at first, like the Chinese, they ex- 
pressed mental ideas by arbitrary marks, yet, as 
Improved their inventive faculties by use, they fell 
naturally into this method of expressing them by 3 

ogie 
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logic or symbolic figures; and their love of mystery 
disposed them to cultivate it: for these figures necessa- 
rily make the Character mysterious, as implying in the 
Inventor, and requiring in the User, a knowledge of 
physics; whereas arbitrary marks lie open to all, as 
requiring no knowledge but tuat of the institution. Hence 
we have a plain reason how it happened, that the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, from very early times, consisted 
principally of symbolic and analogic marks, and that 
those Chinese Hieroglyphics were turned altogether into 
marks; by institution. For as the Egyptians had soon 
Jearnt to express abstract ideas by analogic signs, so the 
Chinese were at last drawn to express even material 
things by arbitrary marks. | 
In a word. the Chinese method of thus conducting 
hieroglyphic writing through all its changes and improve- 
ments, trom a picture to a simple mark, was the occa- 
sion that the Missionaries, who considered the history of 
their writing only by parts, have given us such different 
accounts of it. Sometimes they represent it like’ the 
Mexican pictures; sometimes like the knotted cords 
of the Peruvians; sometimes as approaching to the cha- 
racters found upon the Egvptian obelisks; and some- 
times again as of the nature of the Arabic marks for 
numbers. But each man speaks only of the monuments 
of which he himself had got information; and these 
differed according to their age and place. He, whose 
attention was taken up with the most ancient only of the 
Chinese monuments, did not hesitate to pronounce them 
hieroglyphics, like the Egyptian; because he saw them 
to be analogic or symbolic signs, like the Egyptian; he 
who considered only the characters of later use denied 
them to be like the Eyyptian, because he found them to 
be only marks by institution. i 
These imperfect accounts have misled the learned into 
several mistakes concerning the general nature and use 
of Hieroglyphics themselves. Some supposing it of theis 
nature to be obvious marks of institution; and others, 
that it required a very comprehensive knowledge of phy- 
sics to be able to compose them. = 
M. Freret, speaking of the Chinese characters, says, 
“ Selon eux [les Chinois] ces anciens caractéres etoient 
“ tous 
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Hee litera, Lguæ montem, Significat. | 


olim ibu. a. pingebatur Src folem 
co modo exprimebant, que Mathema 
tas bodre circulo mediogue puncto, 
sdefiribiturnunc fla för ma. i ging. 
Dnavais becs. olim figura erat bade 
lao formateur Regis litera feu nomen 
Setptrum cum oculo, Få referebal;nune tla, 
S pingunt. Volacrem, SJulliuam vel 
gallum, fut. bot ft native fpectt,g.u.re - 
entabunts nune bis ductibus, 10.12. ex - 
Pliantur Habeo penes me librum hite- 
ris Sintcis ad 22 diverfos modes con - 
Criptum opus anhgutflimum & ra- 
— 2 . 
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frunt earum, quas Roma tn obelifiis 
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‘ tous fondés sur des raisons philosophiques. Ils ex- 
* primoicnt la nature des choses qu’ ils signifioient: ou 
“ du moins la determinoient en désignant les rapports 
‘ de ces mêmes choses avec d’autres mieux connues *.” 
But he doubts whether entire credit is to be given to 
their accounts; for he observes, that “ La construction 
d' une pareille langue demande une parfaite connvis- 
„ sance de la nature et de l'ordre des idées qu’il tuut 
“ exprimer, c'est-à-dire, une bonne metaphysiyuc, et, 
* peut-être mêne une systeme complet de philosophie. — 
“ Les Chinois n'ont jamais eu rien de pareil.” He 
concludes, therefore, that the Chinese Hieroglyphics 
“ n’ont jamais eu qu’ n rapport d' INSTITUTION avec 
“ les choses quelles siynifient.” This is strange rea- 
soning. To know whether the ancient Chinese charac- 
ters were tounded on philosophic relations, does not 
depend on their having a true system of physics and me- 
taphysics, but on their having a system simply, whether 
true or talse, to which to adapt those Characters: Thus, 
that part of the Egyptian physics which taught, that the 
viper tore its way through its mother’s entrails, and 
that the skin of the hyena preserved the wearer invul- 
nerable, served fuli as well for hieroglyphical uses, as the 
soundest part of their astronomy, which placed the sun 
in the center of its system. 

Again, others have denied the Chinese characters to 
be properly Hieroglyphics, because they are arbitrary 
marks and not analogical. P. Parennin says, Les 
‘“ caracteres Chinois ne sont hieroglyphes qu’ impropre- 
“ ment.——-Ce sont des signes arbitraires qui nous 
“ donnent l’idée d'une chose, non par aucun rapport 
* qu’ils aient avec la chose signifièe, mais parce qu’on 
“ a voulu par tel signe signifier telle chose.—En est-il 
„de même des hieroglyphes Egyptiensr” P. Gaubil 
says, —“ On voit l'importance d'une histoire critique 
“ sur l’origine et les changemens arrivés à plusieurs 
“ caractéres Chinois qui sont certainement hieroglyphes. 
“ D'un autre côté, il y a des caractéres Chinois, qui 
“ certainement ne sont pas hieroglyphes. Une histoire 
“ de ceux-ci seroit aussi importante.“ These Fathers, 
we see, suppose it essential to hieroglyphic characters, 

* Mem. de l'Acad. tom. vi. p. 609. 
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that they be analogic or symbolic signs; and finding the 
more modern Chinese writing to be chiefly composed of 
arbitrary marks, or signs by institution, they concluded 
that the Chinese charactcrs were not properly Hicro- 
glyphics. Whereas, what truly denotes a writing to be 
hieroglyphical is, that its marks are signs for THINGS; 
what denotes a writing not to be hieroglyphical, is that, 
its marks are signs for worns. Whether the marks be 
formed by analogy or institution, makes no alteration in 
the nature of the writing. If they be signs for things, 
they can be nothing but hieroglyphics; if they be signs 
for words, they may be, and I suppose always are, 
alphabctic characters; but never can be hieroglyphics. 
However, it is but justice to these learned Fathers to 
observe, that one of them, from whom the others might 
have profited, appcars to have a much clearer concep- 
tion of this matter.—‘“ La nature des hieroglyphes 
‘ (says he) n'est pas d'étre des figures naturelles des 
“ choses qu'ils signifient, mais seulement de les repre- 
“ senter ou naturellement, ou par l'institution des 
„hommes. Or tous les lettres Chinoises, ou sout des 
figures naturelles, comme les anciennes, du soleil, de 
„la lune, ou autres semblables, ou sont des figures. 
“ destinées pour signifier que que chose, comme sont 
‘ toutes celles qui significnt des choses qui n ont aucune 
“ figure; comme l'ame, la beauté, les vertus, les vices, 
et toutes les actions des homines et des animaux. 
On the whole, therefore, we see that, before the ia- 
stitution of letters to express soux ps, all characters 
denoted only THINGS; 1. By representation. 2. By 
analogy or symbols. 3. By arbitrary institution.— 
Amongst the Mexicans, the first method was princi- 
pally in use: ‘The Egyptians chiefly cultivated the se- 
cond: And the Chinese, in course of time, reduced 
almost all their characters to the third. But the em- 
pires of China and Egypt long flourishing in their dif- 
ferent periods, had time and inclination to cultivate all 
the three species of hieroglyphic writing: only with this 
difference; the Egyptians beginning, like the Mexicans, 
with a picture, and being ingenious and much given to 
mystery, cultivated a species of hieroglyphics most 
P. Magaillans, Relat. de la Chine. 
abounding 
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aboun-l'ng in signs by analogy, or symbols; whereas 
the Chinese, who set out like the Peruvians with a 
knotted cord *, and were less inventive, and without a 
secret worship, cultivated that species which most 
abounds in marks of arbitrary institution f. 

In a word, all the barbarous nations upon earth, be- 
fore the invention or introduction of letters, made use of 
Hieroglyphics, or signs for things, to record their mean- 
ing: the more gross, by representation; the more subtile 
and civilized, by analogy and institution. | 

Tuus we have brought down the general history of 
Writing, by a gradual and easy descent, from a PICTURE 
to a LETTER; for Chincse marks which participate of 
Egvptian hieroglyphics on the one hand, and of alpha- 
betic letters on the other (just as those hieroglyphics 
partook equally of Mexican pictures and Chinese cha- 
racters) are on the very border of letters; an ALPHABET 
invented to express sounds instead of things being only a 
compendium of that large volume of arbitrary marks. 

Some alphabets, as the Ethiopic and Cupticf, have. 
taken in hieroglyphic figures to compose their letters ; 
which appears both from their shapes and names. The 
ancient Egyptian did the same, as a learned French 
Writer hath shewn in a very ingenious and convincing 
manner|. But this is seen even from the names which 
express letters and literary-writing in the ancient lan- 
guages: thus the Greck words ZHMEIA and SHMATA 
signify as well the images of natural things as artificial 
marks or characters; and TA is both to paint and to 
write. The not attending to this natural and casy pro- 
gress of hieroglyphic images from pictures to alphabetic 
letters, made some amongst the ancients, as Plato and 

“Tully, when struck with the wonderful artifice of an 


Les premiers inventeurs de l'écriture Chinoise, en s’attachant à 
des signes, qui n’ont qu'un rapport d'institution avec les choses sig- 
nifiées, ont suivi le genie de la nation Chinoise; qui meme avant 
Fo-hi, c’est à dire, dans la plus profonde antiquité, se servoit de 
cordelettes nouées en guise d'écriture, Mem. de Acad. tom. vi. 
Freset. 

+ See note [S] at the end of this Book. 

1 See note [T] at the end of this Book. 

il See note [U] at the end of this Book. 
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ALPHABET, conclude that it was no human invention, 
but a gift of the immortal Gods. 

Here then we see the first beginnings of Hieroglyphics 
amongst the Mexicans, and the end of them amongst 
the Chinese; yct we never find them employed in either 
of these places tor mystery or concealment: what there 
was of this practice, therefore, in the middle stage of 
their cultivation amongst the Egyptians, we must needs 
conclude had some private or peculiar cause, unrelated 
to their general nature. 

But the course of the Mexican empire was too short 
to improve picture into an hieroglyphic; and the Chi- 
nese, which, in its long duration, hath brought this pic- 
ture down, through hieroglyphics, to a simple mark, or 
character, hath not yet (from the poverty of its inventive 
genius*, and its aversion to foreign commerce) been 
able to find out an abridgment of those marks, by let- 
ters; it was the old and well established monarchy ot 
Egypt, so propitious to arts and civil policy, which car- 
ried the PICTURE, through all the stages of its improve- 
ment, quite down to LETTERS, the invention of this 
ingenious people +. 

Now such a general concurrence in the method of 
recording the thoughts, can never be supposed the effect 
of chance, imitation, or partial purposes; but must 
needs be esteemed the uniform voice of nature, speaking 
to the first rude conceptions of mankind: for the reader 
may be pleased to observe, that not only the Chinese of 
the East, the Mexicans of the West, and the Egyptians 
of the South, but the Scythians likewise of the North 
(not to speak of those intermediate inhabitants of the 
earth, the Indians, Pheenicians, Ethiopians, Etruscans, 
&c.) all used the same way of writing by picture and 
hieroglyphic $. 

But to shew still clearer, that it was nature and ne- 


See note [X] at the end of this Book. 

+ Primi per figuras animalium Eovrrii sensus mentis effingebant; 
et antiquissima monumenta memorize humane impressa saxis cer- 
nuntur, et litterarum semet inventores perhibent; inde Phænicas, 
quia mari præpollebant intulisse Gracie, gloriumque adeptos, ten- 
quam repererint, quæ acceperant. Taciti An. l. xi. c. 14. 

+ See note [T] at the end of this Book. 
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cessity, not choice and artifice, which gave birth and 
continuance to these several specieses of hieroglyphic 
writing, we shall now take a view of the rise and pro- 
gress of its sister-art, the art of SPEECH; and having 
set them together and compared them, we shall sce with 
pleasure, how great a lustre they mutually reflect upon 
one another; for, as St. Austin elegantly expresses it, 
Signa sint VERBA VISIBILIA; verba, SIGNA AUDI- 
BILIA. , 

I, LANGUAGE, as appears from the nature of the 
thing, from the records of history, and from the remains 
of the most ancient languages yet remaining, was at 
first extremely rude, narrow, and equivocal * : so that 
men would be perpetually at a loss, on any new concep- 
tion, or uncommon accident, to explain themselves 
intelligibly to one another ; the art of inlarging language 
by a scientific analogy being a late invention: this would 
necessarily set them upon supplying the deficiencies of 
speech by apt and significant sicxs+. Accordingly, 
in the first ages of the world, mutual converse was up- 
held by a mixed discourse of words and ACTIONS; 
hence came the eastern phrase of the voice of the signt ; 
and use and custom, as in most other affairs of life, 
improving what had arisen out of necessity, into orna- 
ment, this practice subsisted long after the necessity was 
over; especially amongst the eastern people, whose na- 
tural temperament inclined them to a mode of conver- 
sation, which so well exercised their vivacity, by motion; 
and so much gratified it, by a perpetual representation 
of material images. Of this we have innumerable in- 
stances in holy Scripture: as where the false prophet 
pushed with horns of iron, to denote the entire over- 
throw of the Syrians||: where Jeremiah, by God's 


* See note [Z] at the end of this Book. 

+ If this be true, it must be the case at all times, and in all 
places, where language reinains within those narrow bounds. Thus 
Latiteau, speaking of the savages of North Aierica, observes, 
Ils parlent autant du ceste que de la xoix.— Maœurs des Sauvages, 
vol. i. p. 482. gto edit. 

$ Exod. iv. 8. And not for the resson given by Le Clerc on the 
place, ideoque vor iis [podigiis] tribuitur, cùm eorum opera Deus, 
non minus ac voce, suum hunc prophetam esse significaret. 

i à Kings xxii, 11. 3 
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direction, hides the linen girdle in a hole of the rock near 
Euphrates; where he breaks a potter's vessel in sight of 
the people; puts on bonds and yokes; and casts a 
book into Euphrates *: where Ezekiel, by the same ap- 
pointment, delineates the sicge of Jerusalem on a tile; 
weighs the hair of his beard in balances; carries out his 
household-stuff; and joins togcther the two sticks for 
Judah and Isracl+. By these actions the prophets in- 
structed the people in the wil of God, and conversed 
with them in signs: but where God teaches the prophet, 
and, in compliance to the custom of that time, con- 
descends to the same mode of instruction, then the 
significative action is generally changed into a vision, 
either natural or extraordinary: as where the prophet 
Jeremiah is bid to regard the rod of the alniond-tree, and 
the seething pot; the work on the potters wheel, 
and the baskets of good and bad figs ; and the prophet 
Ezekiel, the ideal scene of the resurrection of dry bones |. 
The significative action, I say, was, in this case, gene- 
rally changed into a vision; but not always. For as 
sometimes, where the instruction was for the people, 
the significative action was, perhaps, in vision: so, 
sometimes again, though the information was only for 
the prophet, God would set him upon a real expressive 
action, whose obvious meaning conveyed the intelligence 
proposed or sought. Of this, we shall give, at the ex- 
pence of infidelity, a very illustrious instance J. The 
excellent Maimonides, not attending to this primitive 
mode of information, is much scandalized at several of 
these actions, unbecoming, as he supposed, the dignity 
of the prophetic office; and is therefore for resolving 
them in general into supernatural visions, impressed on 
the imagination of the prophet **; and this, because some 

few 

* Jerem. xiii. xix. xxvii. li. + Ezek. iv. v. xii. xxxvii. 16. 

3 Ib. i. xviii. xxiv. i| Ib. xxxvii. 2. 

T See the case of Abraham, b. vi. § 5. 

** More Neyochim, P. ii. cap. xlvi. which chapter he thus in- 
titles, Quéd opera ca, que propheta dicunt se fecisse, non fuerint facta 
rererd & externè, sed tantum in visione prophetiæ ; and then goes on. 
Scias ergo, quemadmodum in somnio accidit, ut homini videatur, ac 
si in hanc vel illam regionem profectus esset, uxorem in ea duxisset, 
ac ad tempus aliquod ibi habitässet, filium, quem N. appellärit, & 


qui talis ant talis fuerit, ex ea suscepisset ; ita £e quoqne rem habere 
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few of them may, perhaps, admit of such an interpre- 
tation. In which he is followed by Christian writers *, 
much to the discredit, as I conceive, of Revelation; and 
to the triumph of libertinism and infidelity ¢ ; the actions 
of the prophets being delivered as realities; and these 
writers representing them as mean, absurd, and fanatical, 
and exposing the prophet to contempt I. But what is it 
they gain by this expedient’ The charge of absurdity and 
fanaticism will follow the prophet in his visions, when 
they have removed it from his waking actions: for if 
thesc actions were absurd and fanatical in the real repre- 
sentation, they must needs be so in the imaginary; the 
same turn of mind operating both asleep and awake |. 
The judicious reader therefore cannot but observe that 
the reasonable and true defence of the prophetic writings 
is what is here offered: where we shew, that information 
by action was, at this time, and place, a very familiar 
mode of conversation. This once seen, all charge of 
absurdity, and suspicion of fanaticism, vanish of them- 
selves : the absurdity of an action consists in its being 
extravagant and insignificative ; but use and a fixed ap- 
plication made these in question both sober and perti- 
nent: the fanaticism of an action consists in a fondness 
for unusual actions and foreign modes of speech; but 
those in question were idiomatic and familiar. Toil- 
lustrate this last observation by a domestic example: 


when 


in illis parabolis prophetarum, quas vident aut faciunt in visione 
prophetiæ. Quicquid enim docent parabola illæ de actione aliqua & 
rebus, quas propheta facit, de mensura & spatin temporis inter unam 
& alteram actionem, de profectione ex uno loco in alium : illud omne 
non est nisi in visione prophetica, nequaquam verd sunt actiones 
vere & in sensus incurrentes, licet quadain partes præcisè & absolute 
commemorentur in libris prophetarum. 

* Vid. Joannis Smith, Theol. Cantab. Dissertationem de Prophetia 
& Prophetis ex transl. Joannis Clerici, cap. vi. and his late followers. 

+ See note [AA] at the end of this Book. 

t See note [BB] at the end of this Book. 

Prophetie dreams and visions were so very lively (says a learne 
‘ writer) and affected the imagination with such force, that the pro- 
“ phet himself could not at the time distinguish such visions from reali- 
ties. Something of this kind we experience in our dreams and 
“ rexcries. — See Diss. on Balaam, p. 193. 
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when the sacred writers talk of being born after the 
spirit, of being fed with the sincere milk of the word, of 
putting their tears into a bottle, of bearing testimony 
against lying vanities, of taking the veil from mens 
hearts, and of building up one another ; they speak the 
common, yet proper and pertinent phraseology of their 
country ; and not the least imputation of fanaticism can 
stick upon these original expressions. But when we see 
our own countrymen reprobate their native idiom, and 
affect to employ only scripture phrases in their whole 
conversation, as if some inherent sanctity resided in the 
Eastern modes of expression, we cannot chuse but sus- 
pect such men far gone in the delusions of a lieated 
imagination. ‘The same may be said of significative 
actions *. 

But it is not only in sacred story that we meet with 
the mode of speaking by action. Profane antiquity is 
full of these examples; and it is not unlikely but, in the 
course of our enquiry, we shall have occasion to produce 
some of them: the early Oracles in particular frequently 
employed it, as we learn from an old saying of Hera- 
clitus: That the king whose Oracle is at Delphi, neither 
speaks nor keeps silent, but reveals by sicxs +. 

Now this way of expressing the thoughts by ACTION 
perfectly coincided with that, of recording them by 
PICTURE. ‘There is a remarkable case in ancient story, 
which shews the relation between speaking by action and 
writing by picture, so strongly, that we shall need no 
other proof of the similar nature of these two forms. It 
is told by Clemens Alexandrinus : They say, that Idan- 
thura, a king of the Scythians (as Pherecydes Syrius 
relates the story), when ready to oppose Darius, who 
had passed the Ister, sent the Persian a symbol instead 
of letters, namely, a mouse, a frog, a bird, a dart, and 


* See Clem. Walker’s story of the fanatic soldier with his five 
lights. ist. Indep. Pert. II. p. 152. 

+ OÙrs adye, Bre pô, GAS onpas, Plut. we vd pa year 
ipuia, p. 992. which being a less precise and more equivocal mode 
` of information, excellently well fitted the trade of oracles. The La- 
cedemonians [see Ilerodotus in Thalia] preferred it to speech for 
another reason, viz. to hinder their being misled hy the illusions of 
oratory. 
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a plough *. Thus this message being to supply both 
speech and writing, the purport of it was, we see, ex- 
pressed by a composition of action and picture. 

II. As speech became more cultivated, this rude 
manner of speaking by action was smoothed and polished 
into an APOLOGUE or fable; where the speaker, to in- 
force his purpose by a suitable impression, told a familiar 
tale of his own invention, accompanied with such cir- 
cumstances as made his design evident and persuasive: 
for language was yet too narrow, and the minds of men 
too undisciplined, to support only abstract reasoning 
and a direct address. We have a noble example of this 
form of instruction in the speech of Jotham to the men of 
Shechem ; in which he upbraids their folly, and foretells 
their ruin, in chusiug Abimelech for their king. As this 
is not only the oldest, but the most beautiful + apologue 
of antiquity, I shall need no excuse for transcribing it: 
‘ The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
“ them, and they said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou 
e over us. But the olive-tree said unto them, Should 
“ I leave my fatness, wherewith, by me, they honour 
* God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 
And the trees said to the fig-tree, Come thou, and 
“ reign over us. But the fig-tree said unto them, Should 
I forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to 
be promoted over the trees? ‘Then said the trees unto 
the vine, Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
vine said unto them, Should I leave my wine, which 
“ cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
trees? Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come 
thou, and reign over us. And the bramble said unto 
the trees, Ifin truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
come and put your trust in my shadow ; and if not, 
let fire come out of the bramble, and devour the 
“ cedars of Lebanon f.” 

low nearly the apologue and instruction by action 
are related, may be seen in the account of Jeremiah's 

t o, yèr x 14,0%, 25 Exvôür Bacidia, ds irog Depexddas à 
Ligsi®, aa, Nac Tòr “Irger S awursile vin ovpCoror 
ask tùr He, põr Bürge, Spnide, dire, žepe. Strom. 
lib. v. p. 567. 

+ See note [CC] at the end of this Book. 

$ See note [DD] at the end of this Bouk. 
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adventure with the Rechabites“; an instruction par- 
taking of the joint nature of action and apologue. 

This was the birth of the FABLE; a kind of speech 
which corresponds, in all respects, to writing by hiero- 
glyphics, each being the symbol of something else un- 
derstood. And, as it sometimes happened, when an 
Hieroglyphic became famous, it lost its particular signi- 
fication, and assumed a general one; as the Caduceus, 
for instance, which was, at first, painted only to denote 
the pacific office of Hermes, became, in time, to be the 
common symbol of league and amity: so it was with 
the Apologue ; of which, when any one became cele- 
brated for the art and beauty of its composition, or for 
some extraordinary efficacy in its application, it was soon 
converted and worn into a PROVERB. We have a fine 
instance of this in the message of Jehoash to Amaziah, 
“ Saying, The thistle that was in Lebanon, sent to the 
“ cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter 
“ to my son to wife: and there passed by a wild beast 
“ that was in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. Thou 
“ hast indeed smitten Edom, and thine heart hath lifted 
“ thee up: glory of this, and tarry at home: for why 
“ shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou shouldest 
‘ fall, even thou, and Judah with thee t?” Where we 
see plainly that this satiric apologue of the thistle and 
cedar was now become a proverb: of a like kind is that 
of the prophet; Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is fallen ; 
to denote the danger of the lower people, when their 
superiors cannot withstand the civil tempest. 

IIT. But as speech improved into an art, the Apo- 
logue was contracted into a stMILE, in which men con- 
sulted closeness as well as brevity; for here the subject 
itself being still kept in sight, there was no need, as in 
the Apologue, of a formal application : and how easily 
the Apologue slid into the Swnilitude, we may see by 
the following passage of Jeremiah, which, being some- 
thing between both these forms of speech, communicates 
of either's nature: The Lord called thy name a green- 
olive-tree, fair and of goodly fruit: with the noise of a 
great tumult he hath kindled fire upon it, and the 
branches of it are broken |, &c. This way of speaking by 

* Ch. xxxv. +92 Kings xiv, 9, 10. f Zech. xi. 2. || Jer. xi. 16. 
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Simile, we may conceive to answer to the Chinese marks 
or characters in writing, 

Again, as from such marks proceeded the abbre- 
viated method of alphabetic letters, so trom the Simile, 
to make language still more expedite and elegant, came 
the METAPHOR; which is indeed but a Simile in little: 
for men so cunversant in matter still wanted sensible 
images to couvey abstractideas. The steps by which the 
Simile was contracted into the Afetaphor, may be easily 
traced by a careful perusal of the prophetic writings ; 
there heing no inode of speech more common than that 
compounded of both; where the Simile is just about to 
be forsaken, and the 3/etaphor to be received. In this 
manner are Crod’s judgments denounced against the king 
of Assyria: “ Therefore thus saith the Lord God, be- 
“ cause thou hast lifted up thyself in height, and he 
“ hath shot up his top amongst the thick boughs, and 
% his heart is lifted up in his height; I have therefore 
delivered him into the hand of the mighty one of the 
‘ heathen :—and strangers, the terrible of the nations, 
“ have cut him off, and have left him: upon the moun- 
“ tains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, and 
‘ his boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land, 
“ and all the people of the earth are gone down from his 
“ shadow, and have leit him. Upon his ruin shall all 
ce the fowls of heaven remain, and all the beasts of the 
“ field shall be upon his branches. To the end that none 
“ of all the trees by the waters exalt themselves for their 
“ height, neither shoot up their top amongst the thick 
“ boughs *.” Quintilian considering this matter in an 
inverted order, yet mukes an observation, where he 
speuks of metaphors, much to our purpose - Continuus 
[usus] vero in allegoriam & ænigmata exit +. That is, 
As the allegory may, by degrees, be contracted into a 
Metaphor, so the Metaphor, by beating long upon it, 
may be drawn back again into an allegory. 

As the Simile slid into a A/ctaphor, so the metaphor 
often softened into a simple EPITHET, which soon dis- 
charged all the colouring of the figure. This is observ- 


* Ezek. xxxi. 10, & seq. + L. viii. e. 6. 
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able in the words decrepit *, capricious, and a great 
manv others, when applied either to the body or mind. 
Which being first used in simile, then in metaphor, at 
length, by frequent use in epithet, lost the very memory 
of their original f. 

Thus we see the common foundation of all these va- 
rious modes of WRITING and SPEAKING, was a PICTURE 
or IMAGE, presented to the imagination through the eyes 
and ears; which being the simplest and most universal 
of all kinds of information (the first reaching those who 
could not decipher the arbitrary characters of an al- 
phabet ; and the latter instructing those who were yet 
strangers to abstract terms), we must needs conclude to 
be the natural inventions of rude necessity. 

And here it may not be amiss to repeat an obser- 
vation made before, that the primitive and more simple 
way of expression, whether in writing or speaking, did 
not always straight grow into disuse on the invention of 
a more improved manner. Thus we see in Scripture, 
the way of speaking by action was still used after the in- 
troduction of the Apologue; and the Apologue, after 
that of the Simile and Metaphor. And so again in 
writing; the first and simplest hieroglyphics continued 
to be used in Egypt (as we shall see) long after the re- 
finement of them into those more artful ones called sym- 
bolical ; and these, after that further improvement into 
characters or marks resembling the Chinese, and even 
after the invention ot letters. 

But how, as in these several modes of speech, so in the 
several forms of writing, men made a virtue of necessity, 
and turned that into ornament and mystery, which had 
its birth in poverty, and was brought up in simplicity 
and plainness, is to be our next enquiry. 

II. 

It is now, I suppose, apparent, that the hitherto re- 
ceived opinion, that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics 
to conceal their knowledge, and render it mysterious, is 


» Decrepitcs. Comparatio vite nostræ cum lucerna nota fuit 
Latinis, ut patet ex decrepitorum senum nuncupatione. Prim. 
al p. 48. ° 
+ See note [EE] at the end of this Book. 
altogether 
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altogether without foundation. Uowever, as it is very 
certain they did, at length, employ hiero -lyphic writing 
to such a purpose, it will be proper to examine how this 
came about; How one of the simplest ana pluinest 
means of instruction came to be converted into oue of 
the most artificial and abstruse. 

To support what we have to say on this head with 
proper authority, it will be necessary to produce two 
important passages from Porphyry and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, concerning the several natures and kinds of 
Egyptian writing. On these, we shall regulate our dis- 
course; which will, in its turn, contribute to illustrate 
these passages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imper- 
fectly understood. 

But it will be proper first of all to give the reader a 
general idea of the several natures and kinds of Egyptian 
writing, according to the order of time in which each was 
invented and improved; and for the truth, as well as 
perfect intelligence of the account, refer him to the whole 
of the discourse. 

Egyptian writing was of four kinds: the first, HIERO- 
GLVPHIC, and this twofold: the more rude, called 
curiologic ; and the more artificial, called #ropical: the 
second, syafBOLIC ; and this likewisc was twofold; the 
more simple, and the more mysterious ; that tropical, 
this allegorical. These two kinds of writing, namely the 
hieroglyphic and symbolic (which went under the generic 
term of hieroglyphics, distinguished into preper, and 
symbolic hieroglyphics), were not composed of the letters 
of an alphabet, but of marks or characters which stood 
for THINGS, not words. The third Ep1sToLic, so called, 
as we shall see, from its being first applied to civil 
matters: and the fourth and last, WIEROGRAMMATIC, 
from its being used only in vedigivus. These two last 
kinds of writing. namely, the epistolic and hierogram- 
matic, expressed wokps, and were formed by the letters 
of an alphabet. 

We come now to the passages in question. Porphyry, 
speaking of Pythagoras, tells us: That he sojourned with 
the priests in Egypt, and learnt the wisdom and the 
language of the couniry, together with their three sorts 
of letters, the EPISTOLIC, the MIEROGLYPRIC, and the 

. SYMBOLIC ; 
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SYMBOLIC; of which the UIEROGLYPHIC expressed the 
meaning of the writer, by an imitation or picture of the 
thing intended to be expressed; and the sxu orie, by 
allegorical enigmas *. Clemens is larger and more ex- 
plicit :—Now those who are instructed in the Egyptian 
wisdom, learn first of all the method of their seceral sorts 
of letters; the first of which is called xrisrolic; the 
second SACERDOTAL, as being used by the sacred scribes ; 
the last, with which they conclude their instructions, 
HIEROGLYPHICAL. Of these different methods, the one 
is in the plain and common way of writing by the first 
elements of words, or letters of an alphabet ; the other 
by symBois. Of the symbolic way of writing, which 
is of three kinds; the first is that plain and commen one 
of imitating the figure of the thing represented; the 
second is by tropical marks; and the third, in a contrary 
way, of allegorizing by Enigmas. Of the first sort, 
namely, by a plain and direct imitation of the figure, let 
this stand for an instance :—To signify the sun, they 
made a circle; the moon, a half circle. The second, or 
tropical way of writing, is by changing and transferring 
the object with justness and propriety . this they do, 
sometimes by a simple change, sometimes by a complex 
multifarious transformation; thus they leave engravent 
on stones and pillars the praises of their kings, under 
the cover of theologic fables. Of the third sort, by 
enigmas, take this example: the oblique course of the 
stars occasioned their representing them by the bodies of 
serpents; but the sun they likened to a scarabaus, be- 
cause this insect makes a round ball of beast's dung, 
and rolls it circularly, with its face opposed to that lu- 
minary ||. 

Thus these two ancient Greeks: but both of them 
being in the general mistake concerning the original of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it is no wonder their accounts 
should be inaccurate and confused. The first mistake 
common to both, and the natural consequence of that 
false principle, is making the EPISTOLARY writing first, 

See note [PF] at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [GG] at the end of this Book. 
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in order of time *, which was indeed the last. For that 
this was their sentiment appears from Clemens's calling 
hicroglyphic writing tsdrny rex ai, the last and most 
perfect kind. ‘he second common mistake is their 
counting but three sorts of writing, when, indeed, there 
were four; as is discoverable even from their own 
reckoning: Porphyry naming cpistolic, hieroglyphic, and 
symbolic; Clemens, epistolic, sacerdotal, and hicrogly- 
phical; the First leaving out sacerdotal, which the Second 
supplies; and the Second symbolic, which the First 
supplies. Their other mistakes are peculiar to each: 
Clemens errs most in enumerating the several sorts; and 
Porphyry in explaining their several natures. 

This latter writer names the three sorts, epistolic, hie- 
roglyphic, and symbolic; and this was not much amiss, 
because the fourth, the hierogrammatic, or sacerdotal, 
not differing from the cpistolic in its nature, but only in 
its use, he comprized it, we may suppose, under the 
generic terin of epistolic : but when he comes to explain 
the nature of the symbolic, which is performed two ways, 
tropicaily and allegorically, he quite omits the first, and 
insists only on the latter. 

Clemens, on the other hand, gives us these three 
kinds, the epistolic, the sacerdotal or hierogruinmetical, 
and the hieroglyphical. Here epistolic is used us a 
specific term, and hieroglyphical as a generic ; just con- 
trary to Porphyry, who, in his enumeration, employs 
them the other wav: but then, as to their nature, 
Clemens says, the epistolic and sacerdotal were by letters 
of an alphabet, and the hieroglyphic by symbols: the 
tirst part of the explanation is exact. We have ob- 
served that Porphyry judiciously omits to explain epis- 
tolary writing, as supposing it to be well known: but 
Clemens, who adds to epistolary, sacerdotal, a way of 
writing, though like the epistolary, by an alphabet, yet 
being confined to the use of the priests, not so well 
known, he with equal judgment explains their nature: 
but the latter part of his account, where he says hiero- 
glyphic writing was by symbols, making symbolic, which 
is a specific term, to be equivalent to hieroglyphical, 
which he uses generically, is an unlucky blunder; of 

See note [KK] at the end of this book. 
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which this is the consequence, that proceeding to divide 
symbolic, as a generic term, into three sorts, curiologic, 
tropioal, and allegorical; he falls into a direct contra- 
diction : sis dt Zuuéoans, says he, 1 ply xugscroysiras 
xara piano, the first kind of symbolic writing is by a 
plain and simple imitation of the figure of the thing in- 
tended to be represented; which is directly contrary to 
the very nature of a symbol; a symbol being the repre- 
sentation of one thing by the figure of another. For 
instance, it was the bull Apis, and not the picture or 
image of Osiris, that was the symbol of Osiris : Clemens 
therefore, we conceive, should have said—hieroglyphics 
were written curiologically and symbolically ; that the 
curiologic hieroglyphics were by imitation ; the symbolic, 
by conversion; and that, of this conversion, there were 
two kinds, the ¢ropical and allegorical; and then all had 
answered to his foregoing division. For the rest, He 
explains the nature of cwriologic and symbolic hierogty- 
phics with sufficient exactuess; save that the first in- 
stance he gives of allegoric symbols seems to belong to 
the tropical. 

Thus we see how these writers contribute to the cor- 
recting one another’s mistakes. What is necessary for 
the further clearing up their accounts, which, obscure 
as they are, are the best that antiquity will afford us, 
shall be occasionally considered as we go along. 

Let us next enquire how HIEROGLY PHICs came to be 
employed for the vehicle of mystery. 

I. The Egyptians, in the beginnings of their monarchy, 
wrote like all other infant nations, in a kind of universal 
character by picture; of which rude original essays, we 
have yet some traces remaining amongst the Azeroglyphics 
of Horapollo ; who tells us, that the ancient Egyptians 
painted a man’s two feet in water to signify a Fuller“, 
and smoke ascending upwards to denote ſire f. But to 
render this rude invention less incommodious, they soon 
devised the more artful way of putting one single figure 
for the mark or representative of several things ; and thus 
made their picture an HIEROGLYPHIC. 

This wes the first improvement of that rude and bar- 
barous way of recording men’s ideas; and was practised 

* Horap. L i. e. 65. t L. ii. Ce 16, 
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in a twofold manner; the one morc simple, by putting 
the principal part for the whole; the other more artifi- 
cial, by putting one thing, of resembling qualities, for 
another. The first species was the CURIOLOGIC HIERO- 
GLYPHIC; the second, the TROPICAL HLIEROGLYPHIC; 
the latter of which was a gradual improvement on the 
former; as appears both from the nature of the thing, 
and from the records of antiquity. Thus the moon was 
sometimes represented by a half circle, sometimes by a 
cynocephalus* : The overflow ings of the Nile, sometimes 
by a spreading water in heaven and earth, sometimes 
by a lion ; (a hieroglyphic, we may suppose, invented 
after they had learnt a little astronomy): a judge, some- 
times by a man without hands, holding down his eyes $, 
to denote the duty of being unmoved by interest or pity : 
sometimes by a dog near a royal robe ||; for they had 
a superstition that a dog, of all animals, was only pri- 
vileged to see the gods; and it was an old custom for 
their judges to behold and examine their kings naked : 
Now in all these instances we see the first hieroglyphic is 
curiological; the second, tropical. 

The Egyptians theretore, employed, as we say, the 
proper hieroglyphics to record, openly and plainly, their 
laws, policies, public morals, and history; and in a 
word, all kinds of civil matters. 

1. This is seen from those remaining monuments of 
old Egyptian wisdom, the onELIsks J. That very 
ancient one of Ramesses, now standing before the pon- 
tific palace in Rome, and first erected to adorn the city 
of Heliopolis, is full of hieroglyphic characters; these 
Hermapion translated into Greek; and part of his 
translation is preserved in Ammianus Marcellinus. By 
which it appears, that the writings on this obelisk con- 
tained only a panegyric on Ramesses, and a history of 
his conquests. But this was not the subject of one only, 
but of all the obelisks in general“. We have seen 


* Horap. I. i. c. 14. + L. i. c. 21. 

1 Plutarch. Is. & Osir.—Diod. Sic. lib. i. | Horap. I. i. e. 40. 

4 See note [LL] at the end of this Book. 
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already, and shall see further, what Clemens Alexandri- 
nus hath observed to this purpose. Diodorus saith, that 
Sesostris erected two obelisks of very durable stone, each 
twenty cubits high; on which he engraced the number 
of his forces, the particulars of his revenue, and a cata- 
logue of the nations he had conquered*. At Thebes, 
Strabo telleth us, there were certain obelisks with in- 
scriptions recording the riches and power of their kings, 
and the extensiveness of their dominion, stretching into 
Scythia, Bactria, India, and the country now called 
Jonia; together with the multitude of their tributes, 
and the number of the soldicry, which consisted of a 
million of men+: And Proclus assureth us, That the 
Egyptians recorded all singular events, memorable ac- 
fions and new inventions on columns, or stone pillars $. 
Tacitus is more particular than the rest: for speaking 
of Germanicus’s voyage into Egypt, and his curiosity in 
examining its antiquities, he saith: for visit veterum 
Theburum magna vestigia; & manebant structis molibus 
dittere Ægyptiæ, priorum opulentiam complexe: jus- 
susque è senioribus sacerdotum patrium sermonem inter- 
pretari, referebat habitasse guondam septingenta millia 
tate militari: atque eo cum exercitu regem Rhamsen 
Libya, Ethiopia, Medisque & Persis, & Bactriano, 
ac Scythia potitum. Quasque terras Syn Armeniique 
& contigui Cappadoces colunt, inde Bythynum, hinc 
Lycium ad mare imperio tenuisse. Legebantur & in- 
dicta gentibus tributa, pondus argenti & auri, numerus 
armorum equorumque, & dona templis ebur atque odores, 
quasque copias frumenti & omnium utensilium queque 
natio penderet, haud minus magnifica, quam nunc, vi 


* do N biss “OCertonus ix Të oxrngd Albus engi rè EYO % 
wgs rois dars, 19 ar iéypads rors Hie ris durduuus x) 7è 
DAO rir Seed, x) Tèr dbb Tar dla vA bil ibrar. Lib. i. 
p. 37. S. E. 

t —ir & rad Hinalg ixi ru Sertoxwy draygapa? v wAŭTar 
cov rr Bacher, x) Tar iu ,, ùs péxes Zxvôür, xy Baxlgiur, 
Irdi, g rde òr loriag Naltiracas g Qiguy WANG, x; realis wegi 
zua vd pugsddas. I. xvii. 
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Parthorum, aut potentia Romana, jubentur*. But to 
obviate at once all the cavils of Kircher against this 
concurrent testimony, I observe, in the last place, that 
it receives the fullest confirmation trom that excellent 
treatise of Horapollo, which consists chiefly of the an- 
cient and proper hieroglyphics; all of them relating to 
civil life, and altogether unfit for the abstruse specula- 
tions of philosophy and theology. 

2. This is further seen from that celebrated inscrip- 
tion on the temple of Minerva at Sais, so much spoken 
of by the Ancients; where an infant, an old man, a 
hawk. a fish, and a river-horse, expressed this moral 
sentence, All you who come into the world, and go out 
of it, know this, that the Gods hate impudence. The 
excellent Stillingfleet, who was in the common opinion 
that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics to secrete their 
profound wisdom, and that this inscription at Sais was 
part of that wisdom, pronounces sentence from hence, 
on all their mystic learning in general :—‘ Certainly 
“ (says he) this kind of learning deserves the highest 
“ form amongst the difficiles nuge ; and all these hiero- 
“ glyphics put together will make but one good onc, and 
“ should be for labour lost +." But there might be 
much knowledge in their mystic learning, whatever be- 
comes of the hieroglyphical inscription at Sais; which 
was indeed no part of that learning, but a plain and 
public admonition in the proper hieroglyphic; so far 
from being a difficult trifle, to be secreted, that it was 
a very plain and important truth to be read and under- 
Stood by the people; as appears from the place where it 
was engraved, the vestibule of a public temple. 

And here KrrcHER's visionary labours on this subject 
might have been pitied, had he discovered in any of his 
voluminous writings on the Hieroglyphics, the least re- 
gard to truth or probability. This learned person had 
collected a fact from Antiquity, which the notoriety of it 
will not suffer us to call in question, namely, that the 
old Egyptians committed their profound and secret wis- 
dom to the seal of hieroglyphics. Egyptian wisdom was 
a matter of moment. But the learned Jesuit did not 
duly consider, whether any of the vehicles of that wis- 

* Annal, lib. ii, + Orig. Sacr. I. ii. c. ii. p. 79. 
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dom were yet in being; much less did he reflect that 
the same Antiquity which tells us they had much pro- 
found wisdom, tells us likewise, that it was all collected 
in their sacerdotal * books, books long since lost; and 
that the ancient monuments of stone still remaining, 
were records of another nature. However, inflamed 
with the glory of a Discoverer, he lanches out in search 
of this unknown World; guided by some of the latest 
Greek writings, in conjunction with the earliest Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. The Greek writings indeed pre- 
tended (though very impudently+) to ancient Egyptian 
wisdom ; but these hieroglyphics constantly disclaimed 
itt: By this direction he steered at large: and it is 
pleasant to sec him labouring through half a dozen folios 
with the writings of late Greek Platonists, and the 
forged books of Hermes, which contain a philosophy, - 
not Egyptian, to explain and illustrate old monuments, 
not philosophical. While Hermapion, Diodorus, Stra- 
bo, Proclus, Tacitus, and Pliny, are carefully avoided 
as false lights, which would drive him upon rocks and 
shallows.—But to proceed. 

II. Thus far went the two species, of the proper 
Hieroglyphic; which, in its last stage of the tropical, 
touched upon syMBoLs (of which we are now to speak) 
they having this in common, that each represented onc 
thing by another; in this they differed, that the tropical 
Hieroglyphic was employed to divulge; the tropical 
Symbol, to secrete: for all the several modes of writing 
by THINGS having had their progressive state, from less 
to more perfection, they easily fell into one another; so 
that there was but little difference between the proper 
Hieroglyphic in its last state, and the symbolic in its 
first. For this method of contriving tropical hierogly- 
phics, by similar properties, would of itself produce re- 
finement and nice enquiry into the more hidden and 
abstruse qualities of things; which meeting at the same 


* See Clem. Alex. Strom. l. vi. + Vol. iii. b. iii. § 4. 

1 Thus in one place he expresses himself :— Plerique ferè Herodo- 
tum, Diodorum, Plinium secuti, Obeliscos non nisi historicas regum 
veterum commemorationes continere opinati sunt; quod tamen falsum 
esse, ex dictis luce meridiana clarius patct. pp. 269, 270. of his 
(dip. Egypt. tom. iii. 
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time with a temper now much turned to speculation * on 
matters of theology and philosophy, would as naturally 
introduce a new species of zoographic writing, called 
by the ancients syssortc, and employed for sE- 
crecy f; which the high speculations, conveyed in it, 
required; and for which it was well fitted by the ænig- 
matic quaintness of its representations. f 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, curio- 
logical and tropical, so were syMBoLs; the more 
natural, simply rropicaL; the more artificial, ENIG- 
MATICAL. l 

1. TroprcaL symbols were made by employing the 
less known properties of things. ‘The quality was some- 
times used for the sake of a fanciful resemblance; as 2 
cat stood for the moon, because they observed the pupil 
of her eye to be filled and enlarged at the full moon, 
and to be contracted and diminished during its de- 
crease : sometimes it was founded on the natural his- 
tory of an animal; as a serpent represented the divine 
nature, on account of its great vigour and spirit, its 
long age and reviresence ||. How easily the tropical 
hieroglyphic fell into the tropical symbol, we may see 
by the following instances: eternity was sometimes ex- 
pressed by the sun and moon, sometimes by the basi- 
lisk J; Egypt, sometimes by the crocodile, sometimes 
by a burning censer with a heart upon it **: where the 
simplicity of the first representation and the abstruseness 
of the latter, in each instance, shew, that the one was a 
tropical hieroglyphic employed for communication; the 
other a tropical symbol contrived for secrecy. 

2. Enigmatic symbols were formed by the mys- 
terious assemblage of different things, as in the Caduccus; 
or of the parts of different animals, as in a serpent with 


* Tdal@, ôr Aiyinhe: Gab agocayegivucs, copia dunyxar wage Toig 
Doings, S rà xarà tH StociGuay in tis r xv, dj,, tic 
imipnponxy inwagiay dirake. Sanch. apud Euseb, Pr. Evang. lib. i. 
cap. 10. 
+ See note [MM] at the end of this Book, 
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ii Euseb. Præp. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. 
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a hawks head * ; or of things and animals together, as 
in a serpent with a hawk's head in a circle + : the change 
of the tropical into the enigmatic symbol is seen in this, 
To signify the sun, they sometimes t painted a hawk, 
and this was tropical; sometimes a scarabaus with a 
round ball in its claws, and this, as we see in Clemens, 
was of the enigmatic kind. Thus at length, though by 
insensible degrees, these characters, called enigmatic 
symbols, became immensely distant from those called 
curiologic hieroglyphics: to conceive this, the reader 
need only cast his eye on two the most celebrated of the 
Egyptian hierogly phics employed to denote the universal 
Nature; namely, the Diana Afultimammia ||; and the 
winged globe with a serpent issuing from it I; the first 
is in the very simplest style, of a curtologic hieroglyphic ; 
the other mysterious assemblage, is an enigmatic symbol: 
but, under the first figure, we must observe that the 
universal Nature was considered physically; under the 
latter, metaphysically ; agreeably to the different genius 
of the times in which each was invented. 

But this was not all: the Egyptian Hieroglyphic, in 
passing from an instrument of open communication, to 
a vehicle of secrecy, suffered another and more re- 
markable change. We have observed before, that the 
‘early Egyptian hieroglyphics resembled, in this, the 
Mexican, that what things had bodily form were gene- 
rally represented by figures; what had not by marks or 
characters. Which we find verified in the most ancient 
of the Egyptian Obelisks yet remaining. The reader 
need but cast his eye into Kircher, to see how exactly 
their hieroglyphics in this point resembled the American, 

ublished by Purchas, not only in their use, which as 
urchas ** and Diodorus ++ say, were to record the 
number of their troops, the particulars of their revenue, and 
the names of their conquered towns and provinces; but 
likewise in their forms and figures. But when now every 
thing was dirécted to secrecy and mystery, modes as well 


* Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. + Ibid. 
1 Horap. l. i. c. 6. . 
i| See note [NN] ut the end of this Book. , 
4 See the Bembine Table. 
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substances were painted by images *. Thus openness 
was expressed by a hare +, destruction by a mouse f, 
uncleanness by a wild goat ||, impudence by a fly J. 
knowledge by an ant“, aversion by a wolf ff, anger 
by a cynocephalus ff, Gc. And to make the matter 
still more mysterious, one animal was made to represent 
many and very contrary moral modes; thus the hawk 
signified sublimity, humility, victory, excellence [|], &c- 
On the contrary, and for the same reason, one thing was 
represented by many and various hieroglyphics; some- 
times for an addition, out of choice, to confound the 
vulgar ; sometimes for a change, out of necessity, when 
a hieroglyphic by long or frequent use was become 
vulgar or common. 

Now the ancient Grecks, though they saw this to be 
a different species of writing from the proper hierogly- 
phic, and accordingly, as we find by Porphyry, distin- 

uished them into two kinds, hieroglyphical and sym- 

lical, yet confounding their original, in supposing both 
invented out of choice, have not accurately distinguished 
either their different natures or uses: they took it for 
granted that the hieroglyphic, as well as symbol, was a 
mysterious representation ; and, what was worse, a re- 
presentation of speculative notions in philosophy and 
theology ; whereas it was used only in public and open 
writings, to register their civil policy and history :— 
These mistakes involved the whole history of hierogly- 
phic writing in infinite confusion. 

But it is now time to speak of an alteration, which 
this change of the subject and manner of expression 
made in the DELINEATION of hieroglyphic figures. 
Hitherto the animal or thing representing was drawn out 
graphically; but when the study of philosophy (which 
had occasioned symbolic writing) had inclined their 
learned to write much, and variously; that exact manner 
of delineation would be as well tou tedious as too vo- 
luminous: by degrees, therefore, they perfected another 
character, which we may call the running-hand of hie- 
roglyphics, resembling the Chinese writing, which being 


M See pp. 123, 124 t Horap. I. i, c. 26. Le 50. 
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at first formed only by the outlines of each figure *, be- 
came at length a kind of marks. One natural effect 
which this running-hand would, in time, produce, we 
must not omit to mention; it was, that the use would 
take off the attention from the symbol, and fix it on the 
thing signified; by which means the study of symbolic 
writing would be much abbreviated, the reader or de- 
cipherer having then little todo, but to remember the 
power of the svinbolic mark; whereas before, the properties 
of the thing or animal employed as a symboi were to be 
learnt: in a word, this, together. with their other marks 
by institution, to design mental ideas, would reduce the 
characters to the present state of the Chinese. And 
these were properly what the ancients call HIEROGRA- 
PHICAL +; used afterwards on subjects which had em- 
ployed the ancient hieroglyphic, as we may see by what 
follows: Dr. Robert Huntington, in his Account of the 
Porphyry Pillars in Egypt J, tells us, there are yet 
some ancient monuments remaining of this kind of writ- 
ing ;—“ The Franks (says he) cal these pillars Agug- 
“ Jia's, and the English, in particular, Cleopatra's 
“ needles; but the inhabitants content themselves with 
‘ the general name of pillars. They have no bases or 
“ pedestals above ground; and if they ever had any, 
‘ they must needs be very deep in the earth. The hie- 
“ roglyphic characters, wherewith they are engraven, 
are probably the aboriginal Egyptian letters, long be- 
come obsolete, and they resemble the Chinese cha- 
racters, each whereof represents a word, or rather 
“ an entire sentence; besides, they seem to be written 
‘ the same way, namely, from top to bottom.“ Apu- 
leius į, speaking of his initiation into the mysteries of 
Isis, describes the sacred book or ritual (which we find 
was written partly in symbolic, and partly in these hie- 
roglyphic characters of arbitrary institution, resemblin 
the Chinese) in this manner: “ He [the Hierophant 
‘* drew out certain books from the secret repositories of 
“ the Sanctuary, written in unknown characters, which 

See note [OO] at the end of this Book. 

+ See note (PP) at the end of this Book. 

+ Philos. Trans. N° clxi. p. 624. 

H Metamorphosis, lib. ii. 
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contained the words of the sacred Formula, compen- 
“ diously expressed, partly by FIGURES of animals, and 
partly by certain 1A KS or notes, intricately knotted, 
“ revolving in the manner of a wheel, and crowded to- 
“ gether and curled inward like the tendrils of a vine “, 
“ so as tohide the meaning from the curiosity of the 
“ profane +.” ‘The characters here described may be 
seen in almost every compartment of the Bembine-table, 
between the larger human figures; and likewise on 
several of the obelisks, where they are disposed in the 
same manner. As we find these characters mixed with 
the symbolic, in the ritual of Apuleius; so in the Bem- 
bine-table we find them mixed both with the proper hie- 
roglyphic and the symbolic. 

III. And now this contracted munner of hieroglyphic 
writing, called hierographical. will lead us, by an easy 
step, to the third species, called by Porphyry and Cle- 
mens the EpisToLic: For now we are come to one of 
those links of the chain which served to connect hiero- 
glyphic marks and alphabetic letters ; the first of which 
contained curiologic or symbolic signs of things; the 
other comprised signs of words by arbitrary institution. 
For those hieroglyphic marks which were siexs oF 
THINGS BY ARBITRARY INSTITUTION, partook of the 
proper hieroglyphics in being signs for things, and of 
alphabetic letters in being signs by institution. And 
the contrivance of employing these arbitrary marks to 
design all the primitive sounds of the human voice was 
inventing an alphabet. This was what the Egyptians 
called their EPISTOLIC writing. And, this, let ine ob- 
serve, the ancients agree, was invented by the SECRE- 
TARY OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. A circumstance which 
will much conduce to the discovery of the cause of its 
original. 

Now, as it is evident that every kind of hieroglyphic 


* For a specimen of the marks thus described, see Plate JX. fig. 1. 

+ De opertis adyti profert quosdom libros, litteris ignorabilibus preno- 

tatos: partim figuris cujuscemodi animalium, concepti sermonis compen- 

diosa verba suggerentes ; PARTIM NOOOSIS, ET IN NODUM ROTE TOR- 

TUOSIS, CAPREOLATIMQUE CONDENSIS APICIBUS, @ curiositate profa- 
norum lectione munita, . 
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writing, when employed in public business to convey 
the royal commands to leaders of armies and distant go- 
vernors, must be unavoidably attended with the incon- 
veniencies of imperfect and obscure information, it was 
natural for our Sccretary to set himself upon contriving 
æ remedy: and this he found in the invention of the 
letters of an alphabet ; serving to express words, not 
things ; whereby all the inconveniencies of imperfect in- 
formation, so fatal in nice conjunctures, were avoided, 
and the writer’s mind delivered with the utmost clearness 
and precision: which too had this further advantage, 
that as the Government would endeavour to keep their 
invention to themselves, LETTERS OF STATE were, for 
some time, conveyed with the security of our modern 
ciphers *: and thus, being at first appropriated to the 
use of the cabinet, literary writing naturally acquired the 
name of EPISTOLARY f; which if you will not allow, 
no reasonable account, I think, can be given of its 
title. 

That this was, indeed, the fact, appears from Plato's 
account of Theuth’s INVENTIONS. He tells us that 
when Theuth came to consult his master, king Thamus, 
about communicating his discoveries to the people, wapa 
girov A 6 Oeil ras riyvas réduite, 9 fon de Mt 
rois Ana Aïyvrlios, the king declared particularly 
against communicating the invention of LETTERS. But 
the reason he gives for the prohibition, we see, was not 
the principal and more immediate (as it rarely is amongst 
Politicians), but only a secondary, and more remote ; 
namely, a regard to the interests of hieroglyphic learning: 
for the King tells his Secretary, that, if this secret should 
be divulged, men's attention would be called away from 
THINGS, to which hieroglyphics, and the manner of 
explaining them, necessarily attached it, and be placed 
in exterior and arbitrary siGNs, which would prove the 


* It was an ancient custom, as Divdorous tells us, for the kin 
of Egypt to read all the letters of state, themselves.—iuber pio yap 
d yell Aa a ids exgitrer ras wailaxsber Ar,, imiporde, 
don Drake wha nala rgb He g g cides dxpGng Inara vd 
xà thr Racirsiar ourleAvpivey. p. 44. 

+ See note [QQ] at the end of this Book: 
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reatest hindrance to the progress of knowledge“. What 
is still more pleasant, and in the true genius of politics, 
even the reason given was thought fit to be disguised : 
for though there might be some truth in this; yet, without 
doubt, the chief concern of the Egyptian Priests was to 
continue themselves useful; which they would be, while 
science lay concealed in Aieroglyphics. 

Thus the reader finds, that the very contrary to the 
common opinion is the true; that it was the just literary 
writing, not the first hieroglyphical, which was invented 
for secrecy. In the course of time, indeed, they naturally 
changed their use; letters became common, and hiero- 
glyphics hidden and mysterious. 

But now it may be said, that though the progress 
from a Picture to a simple Mark hath been traced out, 
step by step, and may be easily followed, till we come 
to that untried ground where art takes the lead of na- 
ture, the point where real characters end, and the lite- 
rary begin; yet here, art seeing a precipice before her, 
which seems to divide the two characters to as great a 
distance as at first setting out, she takes so immense a 
leap as hath been thought to exceed all human efforts: 
which made Tully say, Summe sapientiæ fuisse sonos 
vocis f, qui infiniti videbantur, paucis literarum notis 
terminaref; and many of the ancients to believe that 
LITERARY WRITING was an invention of the Gods. 

However, if we would but reflect a little on the nature 
of sound, and its unheeded connexion with the objects 
of sight, we should be able to conceive how the chasm 
closed, and how the passage from a real to a literary 
character was begun and smoothed out. 

While the picture, or image of the thing represented, 
continued to be objected to the sight of the reader, it 
could raise no idea but of the thing itself. But when 
the picture lost its form, by being contracted into a 
mark or note, the view of this mark or note would, in 


Te dre yap Tor He xda pr av Foxas wapi, urum dune, 
Ari dé Siu pape dT ober ie’ arrclpion creer úx indoles dvlis ip” ar 
Grapiprmonepives. uu HPAEs GAN deff. pad sieis, cpi à 
Tois pabila JE éx AAN0ar wigiccc. Phæd. 

+ See note [RR] at the end of this Book, 
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course of time, as naturally raise, in the mind, the 
sound expressing the idea of the thing, as the idea itself. 
How this extension, from the idea to the sound, in the 
use of the real character first arose, will be easilv con- 
ceived by those who reflect on the numerous tribe of 
words in all languages, which is formed on the sound 
emitted by the thing or animal *. 

Yet the use to which this new connexion might be 
applied, would never be thought of till the nature of hu- 
man sounds had been well studied. 

But when men had once observed (and this they could 
not but observe early and easily, by the brute and inar- 
ticulate sounds which they were perpetually hearing 
emitted) how small the number is of primitive sounds, 
and how infinite the words are which may be formed by 
varied combinations of those simple sounds, it would 
naturally and easily occur to them, that a very few of 
those marks, which had before casually excited the sen- 
sation of those simple sounds, might be selected and 
formed into what has been since called an alphabet, to 
express them all: And then, their old accustomed way 
of combining primitive sounds into words, would as na- 
turally and easily direct them to a like combination of 
what were now become the simple marks of sound; 
from whence would arise LITERARY WRITING. 

In the early language of men, the simple, primitive 
sounds would be used, whether out of choice or neces- 
` sity, as significative words or terms, to denote the most 
obvious of those things with which they perpetually con- 
versed. ‘These sounds, without arbitrary institution, 
would incite the idea of the thing, sometimes, as its 
audible image, sometimes, as its, natural representative. 
Therefore the old marks for things, to which words of 
this original belonged, would certainly be first thought 
of for the figures of those alphabetic letters by the inge- 
nious inventer of this wonderful contrivance. And, in 
fact, this which appears so natural has been found to be 


* For example, (to use the words of St. Austin) when we say in 
Latin, æris ¢innitum, equorum hianitum, ovium balalum, turbarum 
clangorem, stridorem catenarum, perspicis hæc verba ita sonare, ut 
res quæ bis verbis significantur. This class of words the Greeks de- 
sigued by the name of zH va. 
i actually 
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actually the case: the most early alphabets being framed 
from the outlines of those figures in the real characters, 
which, by use, in their hieroglyphic state, had arrived 
at the facility of exciting, in the mind, the souND as 
well as THING *. 

IV. But this political alphabet, as at first it was, 
soon occasioned the invention of another called sACRED : 
for the priests having a share in the Government, must 
have an early communication of the secret; and being 
now immerged in deep philosophy, they would naturall 
employ, in their hidden doctrines, a method so well 
adapted to convey abstract speculations with exactness 
and precision. But the various uses of an Alphabet in 
civil business not permitting it to continue long a secret, 
when it ceased to be so, they would as naturally invent 
another alphabetic character for their sacred use: which 
from that appropriation was called HIEROGRAMMA- 
TICAL. 

That the Egyptian priests had such a sacred alphabetic 
character, we are informed by Herodotus:—‘ The 
„ Greeks (says he) write their letters, and make their 
“ computations with counters, from the leſt to the 
right; the Egyptians, on the contrary, from the right 
“ to the leſt.— They use two sorts of letters, one of 
which they called sacred, the other populart.” Dio- 
dorus is yet more express; “the PRIESTS (say he) 
“ taught their sons two sorts of letters, the one called 
“ sacred, the other, the common and pepulart.” Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus goes still farther, and describes the 
very books in which this sacred alphabet was principally 
employed: And as the place, where he explains this 
matter, is very curious, and contributes to the farther 
illustration of the subject, I shall consider it more at 
large. It hath been shewn that Clemens, in the passage 
quoted above, understood what he called the sacerdotal, 
IEPATIKHN, to be an alphabetic character. Now the 


* Plate VIII. 
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same writer speaking in another place * of the forty-two 
books of Hermes, which contained all the civil and re- 
ligious science of the Egyptians, informs us, that ten of 
these Looks were called sacerdotal, and were the parti- 
cular study of the chief priest,—zposdrns rE ispu To 
IEPATIKA xaAH¹⁰teα I RSA ixpovdeves. These ten, 
therefore, were written in a sacred alphabetic character; 
though, as we learn from him in the same place, all the 
various kinds of sacred characters were employed in the 
composition of these forty-two books; for some were 
written in hieroglyphics; as he tells us, where he speaks 
of the sacred scribe, whose business it was to study 
those called hieroglypliical, — rio vd re IEPOTATOIKA 
xas" And, what is very remarkable, we find the 
subject of these to be of a popular and civil nature, 
such as cosmography, geography, the simple elements 
of astronomy, the chorography of Egypt, the descrip- 
tion of the Nile , &c. conformable to what has been 
laid down concerning the use and application of the 
most early hieroglyphics. Others again of these books 
were written in symbols, particularly those two which 
the chanter had in care:—é dès 7, ri rd ris pecina 
trip ZYMBOAQN’ Taron pui dúo BiGAus G 
diy ix v8 ‘Epuë. Here then we have all the three spe- 
cies of sacred writing, the hieroglyphic, the symbolic, 
and the Hhierogrammatic or sacerdotal; the last of which, 
as we hold, was by letters of an alphabet. 

But an ALPHABET for secrecy, and consequently dif- 
ferent from the vulgar, was a thing in use amongst the 
priesthood of almost all nations. Philo Biblius, in Eu- 
sebius, speaking of Sanchoniatho's history, tells us, that 
the author composed it by the assistance of certain re- 
cords which he found in the temples written in AMMO- 
NEAN LETTERS f, not understood by the people: these 
Ammonean letters Bochart explains to be such as the 


Strom. lib. vi, pp. 633, 634. Edit. Colon. 1688. 
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priests used in sacred matters*. Diogenes Laertius 
informs us, from Thrasyllus, that Democritus wrote 
two books, the one of the sacred letters of the Babylo- 
nians, the other of the sacred letters of the city Meroét: 
and concerning these last, Heliodorus saith, that the 
Ethiopians had two sorts of letters, the one called regal, 
the other vulgar; and that the regal resembled the sa- 
cerdotal characters of the Egyptianst. Theodoret, 
speaking of the Grecian temples in general, says that 
they had certain forms of letters for their own use, called 
sacerdotal|| ; and Fourmont, and others, suppose that 
this general custom prevailed among the Hebrews also. 
Which opinion, a passage in Irenæus seems to sup- 
rt". 

And now we shall know how to deal with a strange 
passage ft of Manetho in Eusebius. This historian as- 
sures his reader, that he took his information from 
“ pillars in the land of Seriad, inscribed by Thoyth the 
first Hermes, with hierographic letters in the sacred 
“ dialect; and translated, after the flood, out of the 
sacred dialect, into the Greek tongue, with HIERO- 
“ GLYPHIC letters, and deposited in volumes by Aga- 
“ thodæmon, the second Hermes, father of Tat, in the 


© Ammoneorum, i. e. Ammanim—Abenezra in Levit. xxvi. 30. 
Templa facta ad cultum Solis. Quod verissimum; Sol enim He- 
bræis est amma, unde ummun templum Solis, quem solum Cali Do- 
minum crediderunt prisci Phœmices. Sanchoniathon, rror yàe 
(ror mor) Gedy kN péron Sears xópio». Itaque hic præcipue cultus. 
Tamen, crescente superstitione, crediderim nomen Ammanim etiam 
ad alia delubra pertinuisse. Itaque litere Ammoneorum seu Ammanim 
sunt literæ templorum, literæ in sacris receptæ. Geogr. Sacr. par. ii. 
lib. ii. cap. 17. 

+ See note [SS] at the end of this Boek. 

d'Ersuyéunr Tir Tamar yeaupacw Albion, & diele Ard 
Racine irifuérnr, & dh To Axa IEPATIKOIE KAAO MENO:E 
audit. Lib. 1v. 

I E, ve EN, saoi thos iris hoar Napa ee yeapparer, de 
IEPATIKOYE æpocnyéguver. In Genes. Qu. 61. 

Cette coûtume de la plupart des nations Orientales, d’avoir des 
Churacteres Sacres, & des Caracteres Profanes ou dun usage plus 
vulgaire, étoit aussi chez les HEBREux. Reflex. Crit. vol. i. p. 36. 

% Antique et primz Hebræorum literæ, quæ SACERDOTALES 
nuncupatæ, decem quidem fuere numero. Adver. Her. I. ii. c. 41. 

tt See Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sacr. book i. chap. ii. 6 12. and Mr. 
Shuckford’s Connections, vol. i, ed. 2. p. 247. 
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„ Adyta of the Egyptian temples.” The original is in 
these words: Ex ror Mar- të ZeCevwire, Os mi IIrokc- 
pats rd bi, AN tf, trav iv AT siddaw, Xen 
Feas ix rü +H Enpiadinh yn x] snrov iga, noi, 
darilo 9 ispoypapixois ypaupass xexaparlngscpivew u 
Quid r purs “Epps 2 ipunvevdacuy pela rev xa, 
ix rng lpas Manila eis ray IA de puvi» yedppacw IEPO- 
PATOIKOIE x delete tv Biros do ra “AyabodaiuorG 
vë dilips Eguz, awalpds d ré Tar iv rois advross vav dig 
Aiyvrliuw*. Stillingfleet objects, with reason, to the 
absurdity of translating into the Greek tongue with hie- 
roglyphic characters: and the author of the Connections 
_ well seeing that by ypdypacsy ispoyavesxess must be un- 
derstood an alphabetic character, says the words should 
not be translated hieroglyphics, but sacred letters f: he 
might as well have said Gothic letters, ispoyavgixa being 
always used by the Ancients to denote characters 
for things, in opposition to alphabetic letters, or cha- 
racters, composing words. It is certain the text is cor- 
rupt; as may be seen, 1. From the word ypaypacw 
(which in strict propriety signifies the letters of an al- 
phabet ) its being joined to irgoyAvgixois, which denotes a 
species of marks for things. 2. From the mention of a 
sacred dialect, ispa diéxsxl ~ (of which more hereafter) ; 
for if these records were written in a sacred dialect, it is 
plain the character employed must be alphabetic; and 
so indeed it is expressed to be in the words éspolpapinoës 
ypappacs, which immediately follow; and if, out of 
this dialect, it were translated into another, must not 
alphabetic characters be still employed? And now we 
see not only that the present reading is wrong, but arp 
led, by this last observation, to the right; the passage 
being without all question to be read thus:—perd rèr 
lan Abe ix rng lg RN ¹ sig rd AA puris e- 
pasiv IEPOTPAGIKOIZ S drilibich iv Bilress, &c.— HA 
Haris IEPOTPAIKOIS, in speaking of the translation, 
being the very words just before employed in speaking 
of the original; and with great propriety: for ‘epolpagsxa 
was used by the ancients as a generic term, to signify as 
* Euseb. Chron. ed. Scal. Amst. 1658. p. 6. 


+ Connection of the Sacred and Profane History, vol. i. p. 274, 
and vol. ii. p. 294. 
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well sacred letters composing words, as sacred marks 
standing for things; ispofavgixa not so, but denoting only 
marks jor things: so that the plain and sensible mean- 
ing of the passage is, that a work, written by the first 
Hermes, in the sucred dialect, and sacred letters, was 
translated, by the second lermes, into the Greek dia- 
lect ; the original sacred letters being still employed. 
And the reason is evident; the Greek translation was 
for the use of the Egyptians: but such would be soonest 
invited to the study of a forcign dialect when written in 
their own letters; a common inducement for translators 
into a foreign language, to preserve the original charac- 
ter. Besides, this version was not for the Tanan in 
general, but for the priests only; and therefore their pe- 
culiar character was preserved. 

We now begin to see that the whole extravagance in 
this account, which made it rejected by the Critics with 
so much contempt, is only in the high antiquity given to 
the fact ; and this, the very circumstance of the fact re- 
futes : for it not only tells us of sacred alphabetic letters, 
which we have shewn to be of late use amongst the 
Egyptians, but likewise of a sacred dialect, which cer- 
tainly was still later: And, if I be not much mistaken, a 
passage in Herodotus will lead us to the time when this 
translation was made, The historian tells us, that when 
Psammitichus, by the assistance of the Jonians and 
Carians, had subdued all Egypt, he placed these Greek 
adventurers on both sides the Nile; where he assigned 
them lands and habitations, and sent among them Egyp- 
tian youths to be instructed in the Greek language ; trum 
whence sprung the State-interpreters for that tongue * : 
Thus far the historian; from whose account of Psam- 
miticlius s project it appears, that his purpose was to 


rev. N “leon g redet Kagel. mis cvſe alicſacani. ois ab. à 
Vappitix® ddvor xd, iveiniicas derive d, TE Naidu Tò fler 
ie — x) N caidas Sg aitor: Aue. Tir ENA Y / 
iad. oute ha: awd di tater ixpalérlur rar “Endada yaðosan of sir 
“Eppnvits ir Ayu v l'uterp. l. ii. c. 154. lence it appears 
that the learned Dr. Prideaux was mistaken when he sad But the 
worst of it is, the ancient Egyptians did not speak Greet; the Ptolemys 
Jirst brought that language amongst them—Connection, part ii. lib. i. 
p · 12. 
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establish a constant intercourse with the Grecian nations. 
The youth picked out for interpreters were, without 
question, of the priesthood, all letters and learning re- 
siding in that order ; which had likewise a great share in 
the public administration. And now the priesthood 
having the Greek tongue amongst them, which its use 
in public affairs would make them diligently cultivate; 
Where was the wonder that, about this time, some of 
these interpreters, ‘Epunvies, should employ themselves 
in translating the sacred Egyptian records into the Gre- 
cian language? 

But then as to the precise time of the invention of 
Ecyptian Letters, it can never be so much as guessed 
at; because hieroglyphics continued to be in use long 
after that time; particularly on their public Monuments, 
where we find no appearance of alphabetic characters. 
However, that letters were very early, we have shewn 
above, as well from other circamstances, as from this, 
the giving the invention of them to the Gods *. 

Those who are for deriving all civil improvements from 
the line of Abraham, of course, bestow upon it the inven- 
tion of an ALPHABET. But as this fancy is only amongst 
the loose ends of an hypothesis, without any toundation 
in Scripture, these critics ditfer much about the time. 
Some suppose letters to have been in use amongst the 
Patriarchs; and, by them, transmitted to the Egyptians; 
but there are such strong objections to this opinion (to 
mention no other than the Patriarch’s sending verbal 
messages where it was morc natural as well as more ex- 
pedient to send them written), that others have thought 
proper to bring down the time to that of Moses f, when 
Gop, they say, taught him the use of a/phabetic letters, 
in the exemplar of the two tables written, as the text 
assures us, with the Finger of GOD. But how, from 
words, which at most only imply that the Ten Command- 
ments were miraculously engraved as well as dictated, 
it can be concluded that letters were then first invented, 
I have not logic enough to find out. A common reader 
would be apt to inter trom it, that letters were now well 


See pp. 131, 132. of this volume. 
4 See note [TT] at the end of this Book, * 
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known to the Israelites, as Gop had thought fit to deliver 
the first elements of their religion in that kind of writing; 
I say, he would be thus apt to infer, though Moses had 
never spoken of them on other occasions (which he hath 
done) as of things in familiar use“: But if Gop was in- 
deed the revealer of the artifice, how happened it that the 
history of so important a circumstance was not recorded ? 
for, as we shall see presently, the Memory of it would 
have been one of the strongest barriers to idolatry. 
However, though I think it next to certain that Moses 
brought letters, with the rest of his learning, from Egypt, 
yet I could be a penie to believe that he both 
enlarged the a'phabet, and altered the shapes of the 
letters f. 1. The Hebrew alphabet, which he employed 
in the composition of the Pentateuch, is considerably 
fuller than that which Cadmus brought into Greece. 
Cadinus was of Thebes in Egypt; he sojourned in Syria, 
and went from thence into Greece: His country shews 
that his letters were Egyptian; and this, their ditference 
in number from the Hebrew, sufficiently confirms ; 
Cadmus having only sixteen, and the Hebrews two and 
twenty. 2. That Moses likewise altered the shape of 
the Egyptian letters I think probable; all hieroglyphic 
writing was absolutely forbidden by the second com- 
mandment, and witha view worthy the divine wisdom ; 
-hieroglyphics being, as we shall see hereafter, the great 
source of their idolatries and superstitions. But now 
alphabetic letters (which henceforth could be only used 
amongst the Hebrews) being taken by the Egyptians 4 
froin their hieroglyphic figures, retained, as was natural, 
much of the shapes of those characters : to cut off there- 
fore all occasion of danger from symbolic images, Moses, 
as I suppose, altered the shapes of the Egyptian letters, 
and reduced them into something like those simple forms 
in which we now find them. Those who in much 
later ages converted the northern Pagans to the C.iris- 
tian Faith observed the same caution. For the charac- 
ters of the northern alphabet, called Ruxic, having been 
abused to magical superstition, were then changed to the 
* See note [UU] at the end of this Book. 


+ See note [XX] ut the end of this Book. 
t See p. 122, of this Volume, 
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Romen.— Tantas in his Runis (says Sheringham) latere 
virtutes Gothi ante fidem susceptam rati sunt, ut sive 
hostium caput diris sacrandum, sive pestis morbique 
amoliendi, sive aliud opus suscipiendum se incanta- 
tionibus Runisgue muniebant—Post fidem vero sus- 
ceptam Nun, qui incantationibus præstigiisque magicis 
in tantum adhibitæ fuerint, adeo fastidiri cœperunt, ut 
multi libri, multaque antiqua monumenta exinde pre- 
postero zelo dejecta atque deleta sunt: unde historia 
Getica magnum detrimentum clademque accepit. Tan- 
dem vero, teste Loccenio, Sigfridi episcopi Britannici 
opera (Papa ctiau Romano suam operain præstante) 
cò res devenit ut Rue in Suecià A. DML. peuitus abo- 
Icrentur ; & characteres Latiui substituerentur *. 

his account will reconcile the differing systems of 
Marsham and Renandot; one of whom contends t, that 
the letters which Cadmus brought into Greece were 
Egyptian : the other, that they were Phenician t t; and 
both of them appeal to the authority of Herodotus ; who 
says plainly, “that the alphabet b. ought by Cadmus 
into Greece was E guptian; and set, speaking of the three 
most ancient inscriptions in Greece, he says, they were 
in Phenician characters, which very much resembled 
the Ionic :” for if what has been here supposed be allowed, 
then the alphabet which Cadmus carried with him was 
doubtless of Moses's invention, us to the form, but E ayp- 
tian. as to the power. It may be just worth observing, 
that Renaudots discourse is full of paralogisms, which 
tma sulution detects. 

. Fo this let me add another consideration. Tl:e 
vow 5 (as seems now to be generally agreed on) 
were added since the Jews ceascd to be a nation. Ihe 
Hebrew language was originally, and so continued to be 
for a lonz time, written i without them. Now if God 
first tauglit Moses an alphabet, can we believe that the 
vowels would have been thus generally omitted > But 
suppose Moses learnt his alphabet of the Egy ptians, and 
enly mace it fuller, and altered the form of the letters, 
we may easily give a good account of the omission. ‘The 
‘Egyptian alphabet, as we observed, was invented for 

* De Ang. gent. orig. pp. 292, 293. + Can. Chron. 
: Sur l'origine des lettres Grecques. 2 
precision, 
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precision, and used for secrecy. Both ends were an- 
swered by an alphabet with hardly any vowels. 

Thus we sce that the form of alphabetic characters was 
a matter of much importance to the [ebrews, as to the 
integrity of their religion. If therefore Gon was the 
immediate author of them, it is difficult to suppose that 
Moses could omit to record the history of their invention; 
such a history being the best sanction to recommend 
their use; and the best security against a return to the 
idolatrous practice ot hicroglyphic-writing ; to which this 
people, so fond of Igyptian manners, were violently 
Inclined. 

But we have not yet done with Manetho; The last 
circumstance opening the way to another discovery of 
great importance in the Egyptian antiquities: for by 
this passage we find they had not only sacred characters 
and letters, but a sacred DIALECT or language also; 
for what he here calls tsga didaelos, in another place 
(where he interprets a certain word in this language) he 
calls ‘spa yaëosa . It might perhaps be imagined that 
this sacred dialect was only the more ancient Egyptian 
language ; which being now grown into disuse, was pre- 
served amongst the priesthood : But if we consider the 
small and slow change to which the Eastern languayes 
were subject; especially that of a people who admitted 
so little of foreign manners, we can scarce believe this 
to have been the case. Besides, the sacred dialect was 
used for secrecy (being known only to the priests) which 
could never be the condition of a national language, how 
obsolete soever we may suppose it tobe grown. All this 
considered, | take the sacred dialect to have been a lan- 
guage of their own framing: and one of their latest ex- 
pedients for keeping their science to themselves. We 
have shewn how, for the sake of exactness, as they grew 
more speculative, they invented an alphabet to express 
their conceptions by marks for words, instead of marks 
tor things : But the simple mystery of a peculiar alpha- 
bet, employed in a common tongue, would be soon de- 


# 'ExaMire Of ro ovuxar aûrür 10x YKENT, sure N ir. aA. 
Topine Tò yke TK xab’ IEPAN TAQZXAN Bucikia nuire, Tò di TH 
mophr iri xy weh, nate Ty KOINHN AIAAEKTON, bre curribéparrer 
rirara YKENZ. Apud Joseph. cont. Ap. lib. i. cap. 14. 
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tected ; they therefore, as now it appears, invented a 
peculiar language for the use of their alphabet ; and thus, 
under a double cover, effectually secured their hidden 
science. The way of framing the sacred dialect, I sup- 
pose, to be this: They called things by the names of 
their hieroglyphical representatives: Thus Yx in the 
Egyptian tongue signifying a serpent ; and a serpent, in 
their hicroglyphics, denoting a king“, YK, as Manetho 
informs us above, signified a king in the sacred dialect : 
And in this manner, their hieroglyphics became a suf- 
ficient fund for a new language. 

On the whole then it appears that the Egyptian priests 
had these three methods of secreting their recorded 
knowledge; by HIFROGLYPHIC SYMBOLS, by a SACER- 
DOTAL ALPHABET, and by a SACRFD DIALECT. In 
explaining their several natures, aud distinguishing them 
from the proper hierogl:phic, I have endeavoured to 
disembroil a subject which seems to have perplexed 
even the Ancients themselves ; who, in their accounts of 
the Egyptian literature, perpetually confound the several 
species of sacred writing with one another. What 
greatly contributed to this confusion, I presume, was the 
sucerdotal practice of promiscuously using, in one and 
the same book or litcrary monuinent, the several various 
species of sacred writing ; that is to say, the proper hie- 
roglyphic, the symbclic, and the hierogrammatic ; as was 
done in composing the Bembine table, and the mystic 
ritual described by Apuleius. 

Thus we find how it happened that that which had its 
origin in necessity, came, in time, to be employed for 
secrecy, and was at length improved into an ornament. 
But now, in the incessant revolutions of things, this 
imagery, which was at first invented for open commu- 
nication, and was from thence converted into mystery, 
at length resumed its primitive use; and, in the flou- 
rishing ages of Greece and Rome, was employed in their 
monuments and medals us the shortest and plainest 
method of conveying mens conceits; and a SYMBOL, 
which, in Egypt, was pregnant with profound wisdom, 
was in those places the vocabulary of the people. 

To illustrate these several changes and revolutions, 

* Jlorepollo, lib. i. cap. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64» 
we 
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we shall once again take up our instance from LAN- 
GUAGE (which still, in all its minuter alterations and 
unprovements, ran parallel with wriTiNa); and shew, 
how the original expedient, to communicate our thoughts 
in converse, the rude effort of necessity, came in time, 
like the first hieroglyphics, to be turned into mystery, 
and afterwards improved iuto the arts of cloquence and 
persuasion. 

I. It hath been already shewn, in the fable of Jotham, 
how the Apologue corresponded to the proper Egyptian 
hieroglyphic; and was invented only to present a 
sensible image to the unimproved conception of the 
hearer. 

As the change of the object, which the fable intro- 
duced, made it exactly answer to the tropical hiero- 
glyphic; so that sort of PRosopoporia, which the fable 
much employed, representing a multitude under the 
image of one, made it equally correspond with the curio- 
logical hieroglyphic. 

IT. But now, in after-times, either when men began 
to affect mystery, or their subject to require secrecy, they 
gradually changed the pologue or fable, by quaint and 
far-fetched allusions, into a PARABLE, on set purpose 
to throw obscurity over the information; just as the 
tropical hieroglyphic was turned into the tropical symbol. 
We find innumerable instances of this mode of speech in 
Scripture: Thus Gop by the prophet Ezekiel :—** Son 
“ of man, utter a PARABLE unto the rebellious house, 
“ and say unto them, Thus saith the Lorn Gon, Set 
* on a pot, set it on, and also pour water into it: gather 
the picces thereof into it, even every good piece, the 
“ thigh and the shoulder, fill it with the choice bones. 
“ Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the bones 
“ under it, and make it boil weil, and let tliein seeth 
„ the bones of it therein“. 

And in this manner was the Parable employed both 
amongst the Orientalists and Grecks : and thus the Jews 
understood it, as appears by the complaint of the pro- 
phet: “ Ah, Lorn! they say of me, Doth he not speak 
“ PaRABLES{?” and by this denunciation of our Lorn 
himself; Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 

* Ezek. xxiv. 3, & seq. + Ib. xx. 49. 
M4 of 
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“ of the kingdom cf Gop; but to others in PARABLES; 
“ that seeing they might not sce, and hearing they might 
not understand. And thus that great master of 
Grecian eloquence, Demetrius Phalcreus, explains it: 
“ The allegory is used (says he) as a covering and dis- 
“ guise to the discourse f. 

III. We have observed, that the Symbol, the more it 
receded from the proper Hieroglyphic, the more it be- 
came obscure; till it divided itself, at length, into two 
sorts, the tropical and the enigmatical: Just so again it 
was with the Paruble, which (answering to the tropical 
symbol) grew more and more mysterious, till it became 
a RIDDLE; and this again exactly corresponded to the 
enigmatical Hieroglyphic. 

This, in sacred Scripture, is called a DARK SAYING, 
xar ex For the nature of God's dispensation re- 
quired enigmas; and the genius of those times made 
them natural. The prophet Ezekicl will furnish us with 
an example :—“ And the word of the Lorn (says he) 
“ came unto me, saying, Son of man, put forth a RID- 
% DLE, and speak a Parable unto the house of Israel; 
and say, Thus saith the Lorn Gop, A great eagle 
with great wings, long winged, full of feathers, which 
had divers colours, came unto Lebanon, and took the 
“ highest branch of the cedar; he cropt off the top of 
“ his young twigs, and carried it into a land of traf- 
“ fict,” &c. In the interpretation of these Riddles 
consisted much of the old Eastern Wisdom, according 
to the observation of the Wise-man: ‘ A man of under- 
“ standing (says he) shall attain unto wise counsels; to 
“ understand a Proverb and the interpretation; the 
“ words of the Wise and their DARK sarincs||.” It 
was the custom too, as we learn from Scripture] (and it 
lasted long, as we learn trom Josephus**), for the Sages 


> Luke viii. 10. 
t —-öoxse ovfeariupal d abys, ra Aufi xixgilas. De Cloe. 


sect. 100. 1 Ch. xvii. 2, & seq. 
à Prov. i. 5, 6. q Judges xiv. 12, 13, 14 


- Lopicpale dd x) Adyuc AINITMATNAEIE devin date wees 28. 
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airar thy árnar DET Antg. Jud. lib. viii. cap. 5. f 
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of those times to send or offer rtppres to each other, 
for a trial of sagacity, to the exposition of which, re- 
wards and penaities were annexed *; so that the present 
of a riddle was somctines only a stratagem for a booty: 
hence, the understanding dark sentences became pro- 
verbial amongst the Hebrews to signify the arts of fraud 
and deceit; as may be collected trom the character 
given by Daniel of Antiochus Epiphancs: ‘ And in the 
“ the latter time of their kingdom, when the transgres- 
** sors are come to the full, a king of fierce countenance 
‘ and UNDERSTANDING DARK SENTENCES Shall stand 
e up+.” 

The mysterious cover to this kind of wisdom made it 
(as always such a cover will) the most high-prized accon- 
plishinent: so when the Psalmist would raise and en- 
gage the attention of his audience, he begins his song 
in this manner: “ IIcar, all ye people; give car, all 
‘ ye inhabitants of the world: both low and high, rich 
“ and poor together. My mouth shall speak of wis- 
“ dom, and the meditation of my heart shall be of un- 
“ derstanding. I Wilh INCLINE MINE EAR TO A 
„ PARABLE; I WILL OPEN MY DARK SAYING UPON 
“ THE HART.“ For as a great Critic in sacred and 
profane learning rightly observes upon the place: Psal- 
mi hujus auctor, quo auditores attentos reddat, his pro- 
mittit se de rebus maximis, & in quibus summa sapientia 
posita sit, dicturum; & in carmine hoc componendo 
artem quam potuit mavimam adhibuit, ut materia dig- 
num redderet ||. 

And as, in the improved art of WRITING by Symbols, 
the Egyptians (as well to give it the air of learning and 
elegance, as to cloud it with a variegated obscurity) 
studicd all the singular properties of beings, and their 
relations, in order to fit them tor representatives of other 
things; so in the art of SPEAKING, men soon began to 
adorn those modes of information just now mentioned 


Ass, Ñ rujana ‘Iigororvpor Ted wi bars Mn, œpès 
sir Eïgauor AINITMATA, & wap até Mabir AE,, rò &, pr 
Jumbiila haspan ty Atcarh xphpala ce Id. ib. 

+ Chap. viii. ver. 23. g Psa. xlix. 4. 

{| Psalmorum Liber in Versiculos metrice divisus, &c. Ed. Hare, 
Episc. Cicest. p. 265. 
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with ¿ropes and figures; till at length Posterity began to 
doubt about the original of figurative expression; even 
as they had doubted about the original of hieroglyphic 
painting: whereas, in truth, the first, like the latter, 
owed its birth to mere want and rusticity; that is, a 
want of words, and rusticity of conception. To give an 
instance of the first want, in the pLEONas313 of the lat- 
ter, in the METAPAOR: for Eastern speech abounds 
with these figures; they constitute its pride and beauty; 
and to excel in them, consists the art of their orators 
and poets. 

1. The Pleonasm evidently arose from the narrowness 
of a simple language: the Hebrew, in which this figure 
abounds, is the scantiest of all the learned languages of 
the East: dmant (says Grotius) Hebrei verborum co- 
piam; itaque rem eundem multis verbis exprimunt*, 
He does not tell us the reason; but it is seen above, 
and appears to be the true: for when the speaker’s 
phrase comes not up to his ideas (as in a scanty lan- 
guage it often will not), he naturally endeavours to 
explain himself by a repetition of the thought iu otber 
words; as he whose body is straitened in room is never 
relieved but by a continual sa of posture. We may 
observe this to happen frequently in common conversa- 
tion ; where the conception of the speaker is stronger 
than his expression. The most scanty language there- 
fore will be always fullest of repetitions, which is the 
only copia in that which Grotius speaks of. 

2. The Metaphor arose as evidently from rusticity of 
conception, as the pleonasm from the want of words. 
The first simple ages, uncultivated, and immerged in 
sense, could express their rude conceptions of abstract 
Ideas, and the reflex operations of the mind, only by 
material innages; which, so applied, became metaphors. 
This, and not the wannth of a florid and improved 
fancy, as is commonly supposed, was the true original 
of figurative expression. We see it even at this day in 
the style of the American savages, though of the coldest 
and most phlegmatic complexions, such as the Iroquois 
of the Northern continent; of whom a learned mission- 
ary says: They affect a lively close expression, like 

In Hab. ii. 3. 
“ the 
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“ the Lacedemonians ; yet for all that their style is figu- 
% yative, -and wholl metaphor ical. Their phlegm 
could only make their styie concise, not take away the 
figures; and tie conjunction of these different characters 
in it, shews plainly that wetaphors were from necessity, 
not choice. The very same character, in other words, 
Diodorus gives of the style of the ancient Gauls: J» 
conversation, says he, they use the utmost brevity, at- 
tended with a highly figurative obscurity: their speech 
abounds with a licentious kind of Synecdoche, which 
leaves much to the hearer to unriddle and dicine; and 
also with hyperboles +. 

But we necd not these far-fetched examples. He 
who will only reflect on what is so common as generally 
to escape reflection, may observe, that the common 
people are always most given to speak in figures. Ci- 
ccro observed this long ago, where encouraging the use 
of metaphors, even in the simpler style, he says,—Trans- 
latioue fortasse crebrior, qua frequentissime sermo omnis 
utitur non modo urbanorum, sed etiam rusticorum. 
Siquidem cst eorum, gemmare vites, sitire agros, latas 
esse segetes, luxuriosa Jrumenta. Nihil horum parum 
audacter, sed aut simile est illi, unde transferas: aut, 
si res suum nullum habet nomen, docendi causa sump- 
tum, aut ludendi videtur. Hence too, the people's 
delight in that other figure of speech, Proverss, a pas- 
sion not stronger in our own times than in those of 
Aristotle; who observes of ATPOIKOI parsa TNAMO- 
TYTIOI sisi. And the gross images under which prover- 
bial truths in all languages are conveyed, shew they onl 
delighted in their own inventions: for, to the People, it 
is certain, we are NE ES indebted for this species of 
instruction. 

It is true, when gross conception met with a warm 
imagination which delighted in painting strong and lively 
images, and was improved by exercise and use, figura- 
tive expression would be soon adored with all the 
flourishes of wit. For wir consists in using strong meta- 
phoric images in uncommon yet apt allusions: just as 


See note [V] at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [ZZ] at the end of this Book. 
1 Orator, cup. xxiv, 
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ancient Egyptian wispow did in hieroglyphic symbo!s 
fancifully analogized. Plato perhaps had something of 
this in kis thoughts (if he had not, he had hardly any 
thing so gcod) when he observed to Alcibiades, that the 
People was an cxcellent master of language. 

‘Thus we sce it bas ever been the way of nien, both in 
Speech and H riting, as well as in Clothes and Hubita- 
tions, to turn their wants and necessities into parade and 
ornament . 

IV. In the first parallel between Speech and JV riting, 
we have comparcd metaphors to the letters of an alpha- 
bet; and how well the parallel runs may be further seen 
from hence: The Egyptians had, as has been shewn, 
two sorts of alphabetic letters, the one popular, the 
other sucerdotal; so had the Ancients in gencral two 
sorts of mctaphors; one open and intelligible, another 
hidden and mysterious. The prophetic writings are full 
of this latter sort. To instance only in the famous pre- 
diction of Balaam: There shall come a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israelt. This 
prophecy may possibly in some sense relate to David; 
but, without question, it belongs principally to Jesus: 
the metaphor of a sceptre was common and popular, to 
denote a ruler, like David; but the star, though it also 
signified, in the prophetic writings ||, a temporal prince 
or ruler, yet had a secret and hidden meaning likewise : 
a star in the Egyptian hieroglxphics denoted Gon€ : 
and how much #eroglyphic writing influenced the east- 
ern languages we shall see presently. Thus Gop, in the 
prophet Amos, reproving the Israelites for their idolatry 
on their first coming out of Egvpt. savs: “ Ye have 
“ born the tabernacle of vour Moloch, and Chiun your 
images, THE STAR OF YOUR GOD, which ye made to 
“ yourselves**.” The star of your Gop is a subline 
figure to signify the image of your Gop ; for a star being 
employed in hieroglyphics to signify Gop, it is used here 
with great elegance, to signify the material image of a 


* See note [AAA] at the end of this Book. 
+ Ste note [BBB] at the end of this Book. 
2 Numb. xxiv. 17. i Dan. viii. 10. 
© ‘Asp waz Abyecling yeaSipsr® OEON SH, Horepol. Hie- 
rog. lib. ii. cap. 1. =è Chap. v. 25, 26. 
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cop: the words, ‘he star of your cop, being only a 
repetition, so usual in the Hebrew tongue, of the pre- 
ceding, Chiun your images. Ilence we conclude that 
the metaphor here used by Balaain of a star was of that 
abstruse mysterious kind; and is so to be understoud ; 
and consequently taat it related only in the mysterious 
sense to Curist, the eternal son of Gon. 

We have observed how Symbols, which came from 
open Hieroglyphics, lost their mysterious nature, and 
recovered again their primitive use in the flourishing ages 
of Greece and Rome. Just so again it was with the 
Parable; which coming from the simple s/pologue, 
often returned to its first clearness, and became a pro- . 
verb plain and intelligible to all. In that day (says 
“ the prophet Micah) shall one take up a Parable 
“ against you“, &c. Shall not all these (says Ha- 
% bakkuk) take up a Parable against him, and a taunt- 
“ ing proverb against him, and say +,” &c. 

Thus WRITING and LANGUAGE, throughout all their 
various modes, ran exactly the same fortune: invented 
out of necessity, to communicate men’s thoughts to one 
another; they were continued out of choice, pe mystery 
and ornament; and they ended at last as they began, in 
the way of popular information. 

Ilitherto we have considered the relation only as they 
stand in an independent parallel; but as tuey are only 
two different ways of communicating the same concep- 
tions, they must needs have a mighty influence upon one 
another. To cxplain this in the manner it deserves 
would require a just volume; and as a properer place 
way be found for it, when we come to consider the ob- 
jections tu the style of Scripture, it will be suficient just 
to touch upon it at present. 

1, The influence Language would have on the first 
kind of writing, which was hicroglyphical, is casy to 
conceive. Language, we have shewn, was, out of 
mere necessity, highly figurative, and full of material 
images; so that when men first thought of recording 
their conceptions, the writing would be, of course, that 
very picture which was before painted in the fancy, and 
from thence, delineated in words: Even long after, 

* Chap. ii. 4. + Ibid. ver, 6. 
when 
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when figurative speech was continued out of choice, and 
adorned with all the invention of wit, as amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, and that the genius of the simpler 
hieroglyphic-writing was again revived for ornament, in 
EMBLEMS and DEVICES, the poetic habit of personal- 
izing every thing, filled their coins, their arches, their 
altars, &c. with all kinds of imaginary Beings. All the 
qualities of the mind, all the affections of the body, all 
the properties of countries, cities, rivers, mountains, be- 
came the seeds of living things: for, 


— as IMAGINATION bodied forth 
“ The forms of things unknown, the artist's hand 
“ Turn'd them to shape, and gave to airy nothing 
“ A local habitation and a name.“ 


2. The reciprocal influence hieroglyphic writing would 
have on language is as evident. ‘The Chinese, we have 
seen, used this kind of writing, as well as the Egyptians; 
and the character given of their language is entirely cor- 
respondent: ‘ The style of the Chinese, in their com- 
s positions, (says Du Halde), is MysrERIOUS, concise, 
„% ALLEGORIC, and sometimes obscure. They say much 
“in few words. Their expressions are lively, ani- 
mated, and thick sown with bold comparisons, and 
noble metaphors t.” Their style, we sce, was concise 
and figurative; the very character, as we have seen, of 
all the barbarous nations upon earth, both ancient and 
modern; for Nature is ever uniform. The cold phleg- 
matic temper of the Chinese made their style short and 
laconic; the use of hieroglyphics made it figurative ; 
and from this mixture it became obscure: but had those 
remote inhabitants of the East and West posscssed the 
warm imagination of the proper Asiatics, then had their 
language, like that of the people spoken of above, 
abounded with pleonasms instead of luconisms. The old 
Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems likewise, by 


* Shakespeare. 

+ Le Stile des Chinois dans leurs compositions est mysterirur, con- 
cis, allegurique, & quelquefois obscur. Ils disent beaucoup de chose: 
en peu de paroles. Leurs expressions sont vives, animées & semées 
de comparaisons hardies, & de metaphores nobles, Descer. de l'En- 
pire de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 227. Paris, 1733. 
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what we find of its remains, in the prophetic language 
of the sacred writers, to have been evidently fashioned 
to the mode of ancient Hieroglyphics, both curiologic 
and ¢ropical. Of the first kind are the figurative ex- 
pressions of spotted garments, to denote iniquity; an 
intoxicating draught, to signify error and misery; the 
sword and bow, a warrior; a gigantic stature, a mighty 
leader; balance, weights and measures, a judge or ma- 
gistrate ; arms, a powerful nation, like the Roman. Of 
the second kind, which answers to the tropical hierogly- 
phic, is the calling empires, kings, and nobles, by the 
names of the heavenly luminarics, the sun, moon, and 
stars; their temporary disasters or entire overthrow, 
denoted by eclipses and extinctions; the destruction of 
the Nobility, by stars falling from the firmament; 
hostile invasions, by tunder and tempestuous winds; 
and leaders of armies, conquerors, and founders of em- 
pire, by lions, bears, leopards, goats, or high trees. 
In a word, the prophetic style seems to. be a SPEAKING 
HIEROGLY PHIC. 

These observations will not only assist us in the intel- 
ligence of the Old and New Testament, but likewise 
vindicate their character from the illiterate cavils of mo- 
dern libertines, who have foolishly mistaken that colour- 
ing for the peculiar workmanship of the speaker's heated 
imagination, which was the sober established language 
of their times; a language which Gop and his Son con- 
descended to employ, as the properest vehicle of the 
high mysterious ways of Providence, in the revelation of 
themselves to mankind. 

But to come to a conclusion. We must observe in 
the last place, that, besides the many changes which the 
ancient Egyptian Aieroglyphics underwent, they at length 
suffered a very perverse corruption. It hath been al- 
ready seen, how the MYSTERIES, that other grand 
vehicle of Egyptian wisdom, degenerated into magic: 
just so it happened with the ureRroGLYPHICS ; for their 
characters being become, in a proper sense, sacred (as 
will be explained hereatter), it disposed the more super- 
stitious to engrave them upon gems, and wear them as 
amulets or charms. But this abuse seems not to have 
been much earlier than the established worship 55 
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God Scrapis: which happened under the Ptolemys ; and 
was first brought to the general knowledge of the world 
by certain Christian heretics*, and natives of Egypt, 
who had mingled a number of Pagan superstitions with 
their Christianity. These gems, called ABRAXAS, fre- 
quently to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, 
are engraven with all kinds of hicroglyphic characters. 
For this abusive original, we have the testimony of Ru- 
finus the ecclesiastical historian, contemporary with 
St. Jerome: /Vho can reckon up, says he, the horrid 
superstitions practised at Canopus? where under pre- 
tence of interpreting the SACERDOTAL LETTERS, for so 
they call the ancient Egyptian characters, a public 
school may be almost said to be opened for the teaching 
magical artst. Tence these characters came to be 
called Chaldaic, the Chaldeans being particularly ad- 
dicted to magic. So Cassiodorus, spcaking of the obc- 
lisks in the Roman circus, which were brought from 
Egypt, calls the inscriptions on them Chaldaica signa $: 
To the Abraras afterwards succeeded ‘TaLism ans ||: 
which (mixed, like the other, with the dotages of judicial 
astrology) are held in high reverence to this day, in all 
Mahometan countries. And here let me observe, that 
from the low date of these kinds of charms may be seen 
the impertinence of what Sir John Marsham brings from 
late Greek and Roman writers, to confront and discredit 
the mysterious elevation of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness $. 

But what must we think of Kircuer, who hath mis- 
taken these superstitions for the ancient Egyptian wis- 
dom: and setting up with this magic, and that other of 
the mysteries, which the later Platonists and Pythago- 
reans had jumbled together, in the production of their 
fanatic-philosephy, soon ingrossed, in imagination, all 


* Sce note [CCC] ut the end of this Book. 

+ —Cunopi quis cnumeret supcrslitiosa flagitia? Ubi pretertu 
SACERDOTALIUM LiTERARUM, ila enim appellant antiquas Ægypti- 
orum literas, Alagice artis erat pene publica schola. Eccles. hist: 
hb, ii. cap. xxvi. : 

+ Ubi sacra priscorum Chaldaicis signis, quasi literis, indicantur. 
Lib. iii. ep. 51: et lib. iii. ep. 2. 

See note [DDD] at the end of this Book. 

q See note [LEE] at the end of this Book. 
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the treasures of Antiquity*? However, to be just, it 
must be owned that he was misled by the Ancients them- 
selves; some of whom imagined that the very first hie- 
roglyphics were tainted with this magical pollution, just 
as some Moderns would have the first Mysteries to be 
corrupted by debauched practices. So Lucan, speak- 
ing of the times beſore alphabetic writing, says, 

% Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Biblos 

% Noverat, et saxis tantum, volucresque feræque 

“ Sculptaque servabant MAGICAS animalia LINGUAS.” 


Here, we see, the abuse and the invention are made 
coéval. An extravagant error, which the least attention 
to the history of the human mind and the progress of 
its operations might have prevented. 

To conclude, I have here presumed to dispute an 
unquestioned proposition, That the Egyptians invented 
hieroglyphics for the sake of secrecy. It will be well if 
the evidence of the reasoning may excuse the singularity 
of the paradox. This is certain, the subject hath long 
remained in obscurity; and as certain, that I have, 
some how or other, been able to throw a little scattered 
light into the darkest corners of it. Whether the com- 
mon opinion occasioned the obscurity, and the notion 
here advanced has contributed to remove it, is left for the 
candid reader to determine f. 

III. 

And now to apply this matter to the proof of our Pro- 
position; for this long Discourse on Hieroglyphic writing 

* The following are three of his six Postulata on which he founds 
his whole interpretation ot the Egyptiankieroglyphics :— 

1. Hieroglyphica Ægurtiorum doctrina nihil aliud est quam arcana 
de Deo, ditinteque Ideas, Argelis, Demombus, ceterisq; mundana- 
rum potestatum classibus ordinibusque scientia, saxis potissimèm in- 
sculpta. 

5. Hieroglyphica Symbola non tantùm sublimium erant significativa 
sacramentorum; sed & naturalem quandam efficaciam habcre credeban- 
tur, tum ad Genios bonos quibuscum occultam, & in abdita nature 
abysso latcntem sympathiam habere putabuntur, attrahendos; tum ad 
contrarios & antitechnos Genios, ob eorundem cum iis antipathiam, 
coërcendus profligandosque. 

6. Hieroglyphica Symbola nihil aliud quàm prophylactica quedam 
signa, omnium malorum averruncativa, ob mirificum catenurum mune 
dialium consensum connexionemque. esse existimabantur. 

Œdip. Egypt. tom, iii. p. 4 

t See note [FFF] at the end of this Book. 
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is particularly given to deduce from its nature, origin, 
and use, an internal argument for the high antiquity of 
Eguptian learning. 

Let us see theu how the evidence stands: The true 
Egyptian learning, which the early Greek Sages brought 
from thence to adorn their own country, was, by the 
concurrent testimony of these writers, all contained in 
Hieroglyphics. They record a simple fact; and, in a 
fact of this nature, thev could not be deceived; though 
in the causes of it they well might; and, as we have 
shewn, indeed were.— But hieroglyphic-writing thus in- 
vented, was improved into a contrivance to record their 
secret wisdom, long before an Alphabet was found out; 
and yet an alphabet was of so high and almost immemo- 
rial antiquity as to pass for an invention of the Gods: 
and consequently to deceive some men into an opinion 
that Letters were prior in time to Hieroglyphics *. 

To this it may be objected, “ That, as I pretend 
Hieroglyphics were not invented for secrecy, but atter- 
wards turned to that use, and even employed in it, Jong 
after the invention of alphabetic letters, it might very 
well be, that this profound learning, which all agree to 
have been recorded in Hieroglyphics, was the product 
of ages much below the antiquity enquired after.” 

Now, not to insist upon the Grecian testimony, which 
makes the learned hieroglyphics coeval with the first 
race of kings; I reply, and might well rest the matter 
on this single argument,—That if at the invention of 
letters, much high-prized learning had not been con- 
tained in Hieroglyphics, but only piain memorials of 
civil matters, no plausible reason can be given why the 
Egyptians did not then discontinue a way of writing so 
troublesome and imperfect. It hath been shewn, that 
in the very early ages of the world, all nations, as well 
as the Egyptian, used to record the succession of time 
and revolutions of State in hieroglyphic characters: but, 
of these, none, besides the Egyptians, continued to 
write by marks for things, after the invention of letters. 
All others immediately dropt their hieroglyphics on the 
discovery of that more commodious method. The rea- 
son of which is plain; all others were totally unlearned 


See note [GGG] at the end of this Book. 
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in those periods of their existence preceding the know” 
ledge ot letters; consequently, as their hieroglyphics 
were employed in nothing but to record the rude annals 
of their history, they had no inducement to continue 
them: but at this remarkable æra, Egypt was very 
learned: and hieroglyphics being the rcpositorics of its 
learning, these monuments would be in high veneration, 
and that veneration would perpetuate their use. ‘There is 
but one example perhaps in the world, besides the Egyp- 
tian, where a peoples learning was first recorded in 
hieroglyphic characters; and this one example will sup- 
port our argument: the people I mean are the Cuni- 
NESE; who, as the Missionaries assure us, bear such 
esteem and reverence for their ancient character, that, 
when they find it curiously written, they prefer it to the 
most elegant painting, and purchase the least scrap at 
an excessive price: they will not (we are told) apply the 
paper even of any common book, on which these charac- 
ters are written, to a profane or vulgar use; and their 
joiners and masons do not dare to tear a printed leaf 
which thev find pasted to the wall or wainscot*. Now 
if at length, these people should be prevailed on to use 
the more excellent way of writing with the letters of an 
alphabet, can any one doubt but that their Mandarins 
wouid still continue these venerabie hicroglyphic charac- 
ters in their works of Science and Religion? Thus, 
what we see would be the case here was without all 
question the case of the Egyptians; Characters become 
the vehicle of such treasures of learning must be in the 
highest reverence: and, indeed, the name of Hierogly- 
phics, under which tney were delivered to the Greeks, 
shews they were in fact thus reverenced +. But that 


* Ils preferent même un beau caractere à lu plus admirable pein- 
ture, & Fon en voit souvent qui achetent bien cher une puge de vieux 
caructeres, quand ils sont bien formez. Ils honorent leurs carac- 
teres jusques duns les livres les plus ordinsiies, & si par hasard 
quelques teüilles etuient tombées, ils les rumussent avec respect: ce 
seroit, selon eux, un grossiereté & une impolitesse, d'en faire un 
usage profane, de les fouler aux pieds en march. ant, de les jetter 
même avec indifference; souvent il arrive, que les menuisiers & les 
maçons n'osent pus dechirer une feülle imprimée, qui se trouve 
collée sur le mur, ou sur le bois. Ils craignent de faire une faute. 
Du Halde, Descr. de l’Empire de la Chine, tom ii. p. 228. 

+ See p. 120; and see note [HHH] at the end of this Book. 
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learning which was contained in hieroglyphics, and was, 
of itself, sufficient to perpetuate their use, gave birth to 
a tradition which would effectually secure it; and this 
was, that zke Gops themselves invented hieroglyphic 
writing. 

On the whole, The argument drawn from their cox- 
TINUED USE seems so sure a proof of the high antiquity 
of Egyptian learning in general, that one might safely 
rest the whole upon it: But to remove all cavil, I shall 
proceed to other, and, as I think, incontestable proofs 
of the antiquity of that learning, and particularly the 
theologic: the one taken from the true original of the art 
of Ox1ro-critTic, or interpretation of dreams; and the 
other from the true original of ANIMAL WORSHIP: both 
of these fantastic superstitions being the genuine and pe- 
culiar growth of Ecy pr. 

I. The art of Oxrrocritic, from whose original I 
deduce my first proof, made a very considerable part of 
ancient Pagan religion. Artemidorus, who lived about 
the beginning of the second century, and wrote a treatise 
on Dreams, collected from much earlier writers, divides 
dreams into two kinds, the speculative and the allego- 
rical*; the first kind is that which presents a plain and 
direct picture of the matter about which the Dream gives 
information; the second is an oblique intimation of it, 
by a tropical or symbolic image: This latter, which 
makes up the large farrago of dreams, is the only kind 
that needs an Interpreter; on which account Macrobius 
defines a Dream to be the notice of something hid in 
allegory which wants to be explained +. 

o that the question will be, on what grounds or rules 
of interpretation the Onirocritics proceeded, when, if a 
man dreamt of a dragon, the Interpreter assured him it 
signified majesty; if of a serpent, a disease; a viper, 
money ; frogs, impostors ; pigeons and stock-doves, wo- 
men; partridges, impious persons; a swallow, sorrow, 


* ETI vise Sign, e pin sie) Sewgnpcctixel? cè N adrnyopinol. G 
Stwgnpeilined pir, 2 75 zal di e e ee &, oi KA 
Gor Aw cnpairerhs.—Artemid. Oneir. lib. i. cap. 2. 

+ Somnium proprie vocatur, quod tegit figuris et velut ambagibus, 
non nisi interpretatione intelligendam, significationem rei que de- 
mons tratur. Iu Soma. Scrip. Eb. i. cap. 3. 

- death, 
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death, and disaster; cats, adultery; the ichneumon, 
deceitful and mischievous men*, &c. for the whole art of 
ancient onirocritic was concerned in these remote and 
mysterious relations. Now the early Interpreters of 
dreams were not juggling impostors; but, like the carly 
judicial Astrologers, more superstitious than their neigh- 
bours; and so the first who fell into their own delusions. 
However, suppose them to have been as arrant cheats as 
any of their successors, yct at their first sctting up they 
must have had materials proper for their trade; which 
could never be the wild workings of each man's private 
fancy. Their customers would look to find a known aua- 
logy, become venerable by long application to mysterious 
wisdom, for the groundwork of their deciphering; and 
the Decipherers themselves would as naturally fly to 
some confessed authority, to support their pretended 
Science. But what ground or authority could this be, 
if not the mysterious learning of symbolic characters? 
Here we seem to have got a solution of the difficulty. 
The Egyptian priests, the first interpreters of dreams, 
took their rules for this species of DIVINATION, from 
their symbolic riddling, in which they were so deeply read : 
A ground of interpretation which would give the strongest 
credit to the Art; and equally satisfy the Diviner and 
the Consulter: for by this time it was generally believed 
that their Gods had given them hieroglyphic writing. 
So that nothing was more natural than to imagine that 
these Gods, who in their opinion gave dreams likewise, 
had employed the same mode of expression in both re- 
velations. This, I suppose, was the true original f of 
onirocritic, or the interpretation of those dreams called 
allegorical; that is, of dreams in general; for the wild- 
ness of an unbridled fancy will make almost all natural 
dreams to be of that kind. It is true, the Art being 
now well established, every age adorned it with addi- 
tional superstitions; so that at length the old foundation 
became quite lost in these new incrustations. 

If this account of its original stood in need of farther 
evidence, I might urge the rules of interpretation here 
given from Artemidorus, anda great many more which 

* Vid. Artemidor. + See note [III] at the end of this Book. 
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might have been given ; all of them conformable to the. 
symbolic hieroglyphics in Horapollo. 

Herodotus, in Clio, tells us, how Cyrus, dreaming 
that young Darius had wixes on his shoulders, which, 
when spread out, shaded Asia and Europe, understood tnis 
dream by the assistance of his Interpreters, to signity 
(as we must needs conclude) a conspiracy formed against 
him by that young man. Now Sanchoniatho tells us * 
that in the most ancient hieroglyphic writing, a supreme 
governor was designed by a man with four winGs, and 
his lieutenants or princes under him by a man with two: 
and that their being out-stretched signified action or 
design +. 

but there is one remarkable circumstance which puts 
the matter out of all doubt. The technical term used 
by the Onirocritics for the phantasms seen in dreams, 
was ZTOIXEIA f, elements. It would be bard to give a 
good account of the use of so odd a term on any other 
supposition than the derivation of onirocritic from svym- 
bolic writing. On that supposition it is easy and evident ; 
for syinbolic marks {| were called Z TOIXEIA. Now when 
they used s. mbols to decipher dreams, nothing was 
more natural than to give the same significative images, 
on the stone and in the fancy, the same appeliation. 

The reason why the Egvptian priests (who, we have 
seen, used the Greek tongue very early) called their hie- 
roglvphic and symbolic marks Zresysiz, was because, in 
this way of writing, they employed all kinds of natural 
entities, to denote ĩheir mental conceptions ; the proper 
signification of Zresyea being the first elements and 
principles of things, out of which all beings arise, and, 
of which, they are compounded. Hence it came that 
alphabetic letters, which were an improvement on hiero- 
£glyphics and received their first shapes from hieroglyphic 
unages, were called Lreyez. 

So much tor the original of onirocritic. To bring it 
to the point, we are next to consider its antiguity. Now 


See above, p. 122. 

+ See note KRK at the end of this Book. 

t See note [LLL] at the end of this Book. 

§ See note [MMM] at the end of this Book. 

& See p. 120. : 
Scripture 
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Scripture leads us to the practice of this artas high up as 
the age of Joscph. 

Pharaoh had two dreams * ; one of seren kine, the 
other of seven ears of corn. We see both these plian- 
tasins ¶ Trox ia] were symbols of Egypt: The ears de- 
noting its distinguished fertility; the kine, its great 
tutelary patrouess, Isis. Pharaoh knew thus much 
without an Interpreter; and hence arose his solicitude 
and anxiety to understand the rest, as a matter that 
concerned the Public: Accordingly, when Joseph t 
comes to decipher these dreams, he does not tell the king 
that the two sevens denoted seven years in Egypt, but 
simply seven years: I he scene of the famine needed no 
deciphering, Unlike, in this, to the interpretation of 
Daniel, when Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream a fair 
and high tree; which being the symbol of majesty in 
general, the prophet explains its particular meaning, 
‘ The tree that thou sawest—it is Taou, O king $.” 

The argument therefore stands thus : the Onirocritics 
borrowed their art of deciphering from symbolic hiero- 
glyphics.—But this could not be till hieroglyphics were 
become sacred, by being made the cloudv vehicle of 
their Theology; because, till then, hieroglyphics had 
neither authority enough to support the credit of those 
interpretations, nor a perplexity sufficiently copious to 
support the mystery of this application.—But by the 
time hieroglyphics were become sacred, Egypt was very 
feared — Now they were sacred in the days of Joseph, 
as appears from the use of interpreting dreams according 
to those Symbols.—Therefore learned Egypt of very 
high antiquity. 

II. My second argument for this antiquity is deduced 
from the true original of ANIMAL-WorsHIP ; and stands 
thus: We have observed, that in those improved hiero- 
glyphics, called Symbols (in which, it is contessed, the 
ancient Egyptian learning was contained) the less obvious 
properties of animals occasioned their becoming marks, 
by analogical adaption, for very different ideas, whether 
of substances or modes; which plainly intimates that 

* Gen. xli. 
See note [NNN] at the end of this Book, 
: Dan. iv. 19, 20, 21. 
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physical knowledge had been long cultivated. Now these 
symbols I hold to be the true original of ANIMAL- 
wonsnir in Egypt. But animal worship was the esta- 
blished 7 5 in the time of Moses, as is evident from 
the book of Exodus : Therefore the Egyptian learning 
was of this high antiquity *. The only proposition, in 
this argument, that needs any proof, is the first. The 
reasons therefore which induce me to think symbolic 
writing to be the sole origin of Animal-worship are 
these : 

1. This kind of idolatry was peculiar to the Egyptian 
superstition ; and almost unknown to all the Casts of pa- 
ganism, but such as were evidently copied from that 
original f: Moses treats it as their distinguishing su- 
perstition $ : The Greeks and Romans, though at a loss 
for its original, yet speak of it as the peculiar extrava- 
gance of Egypt: And the most intelligent of the 
moderns consider it in the very same light ||. 

2. The Egyptians not only worshipped Animals, but 
PLANTS; and, in a word, every kind of being that had 
qualities remarkably singular or efficacious ; because all 
these had found their place in symbolic writing: For, as 
hath been shewn, when Hieroglyphics came to be em- 
ployed for mystery, no sooner was one symbol grown 
common and vulgar, than another was invented of a 
more recondite meaning : so that the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, would be all explored to paint 
the histories of their Gods. 


* See note [OOO] at the end of this Book. 

+ Such asthe several Gentile nations of Palestine and India. 

t Deut iv. 14—21. 

The leurued Fourmont thus expresses himself :—Mats pour 
parler simplement & sans fard, il faudra bon gré malgré en revenir à 
ceci, que les Egyptiens etoient, et, s'ils pensvient un peu, devoient se 
croire euz mêmes un peuple fort extravagant ; on n’apotheuse point sans 
Jolie les Oignons et les Asperges: que pensez encore des Dieux Oiseaux, 
Poissons, ` Serpens, Crocodiles ? mais non-seulement ils avoient deifié 
let animaux; ce qui est plus etrange encore, infatuez de la Me- 
temrsycos, ils s'etoient enthousiasmez la dessus de Mystagoeies income 
prehensibl:s, Leurs pretres, par un zele qu'un ne connoit pas trop, 
setvicat rendus les Predicateurs de ces mêmes folies; & ils en acoient 
da:s leurs conquêtes, ou par des missions, infecté tout l'inde, toute la 
Cl ae, tout le Japon. Reficxe Crit. sur les Hist. des dnc. Peuples. 
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3. Besides the adoration of almost every thing existing, 
the Egyptians worshipped a thousand Chimeras of their 
own creation: Some with human bodies, and the head 
or feet of brutes; others with brutal bodies, and the 
heads or feet of men; while others again were a fantastic 
compound of the several parts of beasts, birds, and rep- 
tiles, terrestrial and aquatic: For besides the simpler 
metliod, in hieroglyphic writing, of expressing their hero- 
gods by an intire plant or animal, there were two others 
which the more circumstantial history of those deities 
brought in usc. Thus when the subject was only one 
single quality of a god or hero, the human shape was 
only partially deformed *; as with the head of a dog, 
hawk, or ram, to denote fidelity, vigilance, or strength; 
with the feet and thighs of a goat, to represent rusticity, 
agility, or lust; and this gave being to their Anubis, 
Pan, and Jupiter Ammon: But where the subject re- 
quired a fuller catalogue of the hero’s virtues or useful 
qualities, there they employed an assemblage of the 
several parts of various animals: each of which, in hie- 
roglyphic writing, was significative of a distinct property : 
in which assemblage, that animal, more peculiarl 
representative of the God, was most conspicuous. This 
will explain the verse of Anticlides in his hymn to the 
sun, 

“Haass & Noroe Ara IEPAZ MOATMOPOE, 
The sun was generally expressed by a hawk; but this 
symbolic hawk, under various considerations, had the 
various parts of other animals added to it. 

4. That animal which was worshipped in one ci 
was sacrificed in another. Thus, though at Memphis 
they adored the ox, at Mendes the goat, and at Thebes 
the ram; yet, in one place or other, each of these 
animals was used in sacrifice : but bulls and clean calves 
were offered up in all places. The reason of this can 
only be that at Memphis the ox was, in hieroglyphic 
learning, the symbol of some deitv; at Mendes the goat ; 
and at Thebes the ram; but the bull and calf no where : 

© Elxapas wae abro Tis pixp Teaxnau ù ib Tò N œpécuor 
kerle, & AlO, 5 AAA vide wu xexingedrog · wa ad upan agi 0 a 
A re Lun pign wh pèr iwensinsra, où & iu, · Porph. 

For 
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For what else can be said for the orisinal of so fantastical 
a diversity in representative deities within a kingdom of 
one national religion: — But farther: the ‘same animal 
was feasted in one place, with divine hononrs ; in another 
it was pursued with the direst execrations. Thus, at 
Arsinoë, the crocodile was adored; because having no 
tongue it was made in hieroglyphic writing the symbol 
of the divinity * ; elsewhere it was had in horror, as being 
made in the same writing the symbol of Fyphon f; that 
is, it was used as a sacred character in the history both 
of their natural and cicil Theology. 

5. Brute-worship was, at first, altogether objective 
to their hero-gods ; of whom animals were but the re- 
presentatives. This is seen from the rank they hold on 
ancient monuments ; from the unvaried worship of some 
few of them, as the Apis, which still continued to be 
adored as the representative of Osiris:—and from the 
express testimony of Herodotus; who says, that, when 
the Egyptians addressed the sacred Animal, their de- 
votions were paid to that God to whom the beast be- 
longed 1. 

6. But to make the matter still plainer, it may be 
observed, that the most early brute-worship in Egypt 
was not an adoration of the living animal, but only of 
its picture or image. This truth Herodotus seems to 
hint at in Euterpe, where he says, the Egyptians erected 
the first altars, images, and temples to the gods, and 
carved the FIGURES OF ANIMALS on stones l. Now, 
were the original of brute-worship any other than what 
is here supposed, the living animal must have been first 


Plutarch, in general, tells us, that the Egyptians thus considered 
the crocodile ; but this author, for private ends, delivering a false 
original of Animal-worship, it was not to his purpose to tell.us it 
was so considered in symbolic writing :—ù pre ö à Kgoxddu2.0- airing 
bars &poërar loxas Tipin, GG & piunua Iv Alyila . yiloriras, pbr@ 
ple ayrwoo® ùr Guras yàp à ITD- ayd axpoodsns ir. De Is. & Osir. 

+ The subsequent doctrine of the Metempsychosis soon made this 
the foundation of a fable, that the soul of Typhon had passed into a 

‘ erocodile,—that Typhon had assumed that figure, #c.. See Elian’s 
Hist. of Animals, lib. x. cap. 21. 

1 Où R is des wino lage ages Tas di os érohAfues" sbydjeares TH 
925 re Gr J rè Jnpior—lib, ii. c. 65. . p 

Bee ts m dyárpata m mis Steins Grenier pine meris Y 
Sais i» abori iH Vat. c. 4. ; 
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worshipped, and the image of it would have been only: 
an attendant superstition.. From the SECOND COM- 
MANDMENT. and Aloses's exhortation to obedience, it ap- 
pears thac the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus, wor- 
shipped no living ammal, but the picture or image only : 
“ Thou shalt have no other Gods before mc. Thou 
“ shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
“ likeness of any thing that is in heaven above or that is 
e jn the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
% earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them *.” Thus speaks the law of the first 
table; by which we not only see that brute-worship was 
under an image, but that such image was symbolical of 
Gods different from the animal pictured, and alluded to 
in the words, Thow shalt have no other Gods before me. 
Another thing observable in the law is, that not only the 
making pictures and images for adoration was forbidden, 
but the simple making of them at all. And thus the 
Jews understood it. The consequence was, that Aie- 
roglyphics were forbidden : a strong proof of their being 
the source of the idolatry in question. Moses, in his 
exhortation to the people, paraphrases and explains this 
law: “ ‘Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourselves (for 
“ ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the 
“ LORD spake to you in Horeb, out of the midst of the 
“ fire) lest ye corrupt yourselves and make you a graven 
“ image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of male 
“€ or female, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
“ the likeness of any winged fowl that flieth in the air, 
“ the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the ground, 
“ the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
“ earth f. There are two important conclusions to 
be drawn from the reason of this exhortation, for you 
saw no manner of similitude, &c. The first is, that the 
Egyptian brute-worship was symbolical ; the other, that 
Moses’s prime intention was to warn the people against 
representing the Gon of Israel under the shape of men 
or animals, in the guise of the greater Gods of Egypt. 


= a xx. 3, 4, 5 
+ Deut. iv. 15, 16, 17, 18. : 
This 
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This observation will open our way to another circum- 
stance, which shews that the worship of the living animal 
was not yet in use amongst the Egyptfans ; and that is, 
the idolatrous erection of the golden calf*. The people 
now suspecting they had lost Moses, whom they were 
taught to consider as the vicegerent, or representative of 
their Gop, grew impatient for another; and, besotted 
with Egyptian superstitions, chose for his representative 
the same which the Egyptians used for the symbol of 
their great God, Osiris. Interpreters seem to run into 
two different extremes concerning this matter, some con- 
ceiving that the Israelites worshipped an Egyptian God 
under the golden calf; though the worshippers themselves 
expressly declare the contrary: ‘‘ These (say they) be thy 
“ Gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
“ of Egypt f. Others suppose the calf was not made in 
imitation of any Egyptian symbol whatsoever, because 
it was the living Apis that represented Osiris; but we 
see the worship of the living animal was not yet intro- 
duced. However, in time, and in no long time neither, 
for it was as early as the Prophets, the Egyptians began 
to worship the animal te which worship, as might 
be well expected, prevailed at length over that of its 
image. Colunt effigies multorum animalium, atque ipsa 
MAGIS animalia, says Pomponius Mela $ of the Egyp- 
tians ; and this naturally gave birth to new superstitions ; 
for, as he goes on, Apis populorum omnium numen est. 
Bos niger, certis maculis insignis—raro nascitur, nec 
coitu pecoris (ut aiunt) sed divinitus & cœlesti igne 
conceptus. 

These considerations are sufficient to shew that hie- 
roglyphics were indeed the original of brute-worship: 
And how easy it was for the Egyptians to fall into it 
froin the use of this kind of writing, appears from hence. 
In these hieroglyphics was recorded the history of their 
greater, and tutelary deities, their kings and lawgivers ; 
represented by animals and other creatures. The symbol 
of each God was well known and familiar to his wor- 
shippers, by means of the popular paintings and en- 

* See note [PPP] at the end of this Book. 

. + Exod. xxxii. 4. t De sit. orb. lib. I. cap. 6. . 
gravings 
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gravings on their temples and other sacred monuments * : 
£o that the symbol presenting the idea of the God, and 
that idea exciting sentiments of religion, it was natural 
for them, in their addresses to any particular deity, to 
turn towards his representative, mark or symbol. This 
will be easily granted if we reflect, that when the Egyp- 
tian priests began to speculate, and grow mysterious, 
they feigned a divine original for hieroglyphic characters, 
in order to render them still mure august and venerable. 
This would, of course, bring on 2 relative devotion to 
these symbolic figures; which, when it came to be paid 
to the living animal, would soon terminate in an ultimate 
worship. 

But the occasional propensity to this superstition was, 
without question, forwarded and encouraged by the 
Priesthood ; for it greatly supported the worship of the 
hero-deities, by making their theology more intricate ; 
and by keeping out of sight, what could not but weaken 
religious veneration in remote postcrity, the naked truth, 
that they were only DEAD MEN DEIFIED. And these 
advantages they afterwards improved with notable address; 
by making those Symbols as well relative to new con- 
ceived imaginary qualities and influences of their first 
natural gods, the host of heaven, as to what they pro- 
perly respected, in hieroglyphic writing, their later heroes 
and tutelary deities ; Which trick, invented to keep the 
Egyptians in their superstition, spread so impenetrable 
an obscurity over paganism, as hindered the most saga- 
cious Philosophers and knowing Antiquaries of Greece 
from ever getting a right view of the rise and progress 
of their own idolatry. 

And, if I be not much mistaken, it was the design of 
these Egyptian priests to commemorate the advantages 
of this contrivance in the celebrated fable f of Ty PHon’s 
WAR WITH THE Gops ; who, distressed and terrified by 
this earth-born giant, fled from his persecution into 

* This account is supported by Herodotus, where saying that the 
Egyptians first of all raised altars, statues, and temples to the gods, 
he immediately adds, and engraved animals on stone : Bouts te 9 
kyáapala xy mus Joios awontipas cpi wpites,  ZNA EN AIOOÏIEI 
ETrArrAi. L. ii. c. 4. 

+ Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 54. Steph. Ed. informs us, that this was an 
Egyptian fable: as does Lucian, in his tract. De Sacrificiis. 

Eoyprt; 
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EcyPT: and there hid themselves each under the form 
of a several animal. ‘This adventure is related by Ovid 
in a very agreeable and artful manner, where he makes 
one of the impious Pierides sing it, in their contest with 
the Muses : 


Bella canit superüm : Falsoque in honore gigantes 
Ponit, & extenuat magnorum facta deorum ; 
Emissumque ima de sede Typhota terre 

Celitibus fecisse melum; cunctosque dedisse 
Terga fuga: donec fessos EGV ptia tellus 
Coperit, & septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 

Huc quogue terrigenam venisse T'yphota narrat, 
Et se MENTITIS superos celasse FIGURIS : 
Durque gregis, divit, fit Jupiter: UNDE recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon. 
Delius in corro. proles Semeléia capro, 

Fele soror Phæbi, nivea Saturnia vacca, 

Pisce Venus iatuit, Cyllenius Ibidis alis“. 


Typhon, amongst the Egyptians, was the exemplar 
of impiety : so that under that name we are to understand 
the inquisitive, which the priests always surnamed the 
impious (such who in after-times followed the celebrated 
‘Euhemerus of Greece); these. in a malicious search into 
the genealogies of their Gods, had so near detected their 
original, and consequently endangered their worship, 
that the priests had nothing left but to perplex and em- 
broil the enquiry, by encouraging the sy BOL ic worship 
as explained above. Hence this fable (in which they ce- 
lebrated the subtilty of their expedient) that Egypt af- 
forded a place of refuge for the Gods; who there lay 
hid under the forms of beasts. Where we must observe, 
that the shape each God was said to have assumed was 
that of his symbolic mark in hieroglyphic writing f. 
Indeed Antonius Liberalis differs from Ovid in the 
particular transformations ; and Lucian |, from them 
both; but this rather confirms than weakens our intera 
pretation; since each God, as we have seen, was de- 
noted by divers hieroglyphics. We must not suppose, 


* Metam. lib. v. fab. 5. 
+ See note [QQQ] at the end of this Book. 
t Cap. xxviii . De Sacrif. 
however, 
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however, that the whole of their distress came from the 
quarter of their enemies. More favourable enquirers 
would be a little troublesume. And the same expedient 
would keep them at a distance likewise. The Priests 
seem. to have hinted at this case likewise, in the similar 
story they told Herodotus, “ that Hercules was very 
desirous to see Jupiter, who was by no means consenting 
to this interview ; at last overcome by the hero’s impor- 
tunity, he eluded his curiosity, by this expedient: he 
flayed the carcass of a ram; and investing himself with 
the skin separated with the head from the body, he pre- 
sented himself under that appearance to the inquirer *.” 
Herodotus himself seems to hint at something like the 
explanation of the fable of Typhon given above, where 
speaking of Pan soon after, and on the same occasion, 
he says, The Egyptians represent Pan as the Grecians 
“ paint him, with the face and legs of a goat. Not that 
“ they imagine this to be his real form, which is the same 
“ with that of the other Gods. But I take no satis- 
“ faction in recording the reason they give for repre- 
“ senting him in this manner f.“ From these two dif- 
ferent ways of relating the circumstance of Jupiter’s and 
Pan's disguises under a brutal form, it appears that tne 
Egyptian priests had two accounts concerning it, the exo- 
teric and the esoteric. Herodotus, in the story of Jupiter, 
makes no scruple to record the first ; but the other, which 
concerns Pan’s transformation, he did not care to touch 
upon. 

If this explanation of the famous fable of Typhon 
needed any further support, we might find it in what the 
Egyptian Theologers continued to deliver down con- 
cerning it. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the difficulty 
in discovering the true original of Egyptian brute-worship, 
says, that the priests had a profound secret concerning 


* Onsa pir vor, x) oros dd teres lur àméyoiles, da rd. Ajyuos 
abr répon Téri ot reha. “Hearria d tee idicbas tòr Ala, x 
wie dx ibixus pda d cure. riet N. tail os Aragéus Ty “Heaxdla, 
Tèr Ale NJ b, xpior ixctiparle x io hal re rh xarir du 
TE xpidy y dre Tò ue, Stw bs leb Iba. Lib. 1i. c. 3. 

+ —te Maris r, dare EMurie, aivyorpiouwor x} Toayosuhia. 
dr. Torov voie dirai pur, GAN poron Toles AAA. Beton. ore dd 
sinxa Tosser ypapues aurèr & por d ire Aéyur. Lib. ii. e. 46. 

it: 
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it?: A strong presumption that this here delivered was 
the secret ; it being the only one which the Priests were 
much concerned to keep to themselves; as we shall see 
when we come to spak of the causes assigned by the 
Ancients for brute-worship. What the Priests thought 
fit tu intrust to the people concerning this matter, the 
Sicilian tells us, was this; That the Gods of the early 
times being few in number, and so forced te yield to the 
multitude and injustice of carth-born men, assumed the 
forms of divers Animals, and by that means escaped the 
cruelty and violence of their enemies; but that, at 
length, gaining the empire of the world, they conse- 
crated the species of those Animals whose forms they had 
assumed, in gratitude for that relief which they had re- 
ceived from them in their distresses +. The moral of 
the fable lies too open to need an Interpreter: it can 
hardly, indeed, be any other than that we have here 
given. But Diodorus aids us in the discovery of that 
secret, which he himself appears not to have penetrated, 
where he says that Melampus, who brought the Mys- 
teries of Proserpine from Egypt into Greece, taught 
them the story of Tyrnox, and the whole history of 
the disasters and sufferings of the Gods 1. Now we 
have shewn || that one part of the office of the Hiero- 
phant of the Mysteries was to reveal the true original 
of Polytheism: which instruction could not be conveyed 
more appositely, than in the history of Typhon, as here 
explained. From the whole then, we conclude, that 
this was indeed the profound secret, which the Egyptian 
priests had concerning it. So that the passage of Dio- 
dorus, last quoted, not only supports our interpretation 
of the fable of Typhon, but of the secret of the Mysteries 
likewise. i 
Only one thing is worth our notice, that the Priests 


* Où pèr “legis abrir ö Filer vs élue mp vr Exuorr.— Lib. i. p. 54. 
+ Gact yap rds iÈ dexns yuopirus Hide, sAlyus orlas x xahoguouirus 
ted 28 bug g Tis Sie Tor yay drein Jgd re rd 
8, x) d 28 ver tee Saguysiy tiv Suérila p Glas ard 
drtpor À tiv val Tr vi D xpelicaslac xa Tois ares ras sÈ aN 
ones Ah dvi, épupüces ras Pious adrian ols dPopeslncar.— 
0 1. p. 54. 
À Tò cdseror Thr mp rd i viv dv érepiar. Lib. i. 
Div. Leg. Vol. i. pp. 188, Kc. 
should 
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should think fit to give the people this curious origin of 
brute-worship: We have observed, that they promoted 
and encouraged this Brutal-idolatry in order to hide the 
weakness of their Hero-worship; but then some reason 
was to be given for that more extravagant super- 
stition : so, by a fine contrivance, they made the cir- 
cumstances of the fable, by which they would com- 
memorate their address in introducing a new superstition 
to support the old, a season for that introduced sup- 
port. ‘This was a fetch of policy worthy of an Egyptian 
priesthood. 

Put let us hear what the Ancients in general have to 
say concerning the beginning of brute-worship. Now 
the Ancients having generally mistaken the origin of 
Hieroglyphics, it is no wonder they should be mistaken 
in this likewise: and how much they were mistaken, their 
diversity and inconstancy of opinion plzinly shew us: And 
yet, amidst this diversity, the cause here assigned hath 
escaped them; which had otherwise, tis probable, put 
an end to all farther conjecture. Eut as they chanced 
to fall into variety of wrong opinions, it will be incum- 
bent on me to examine and confute them. What I can 
at present recollect as any way deserving notice, are the 
following : 


They suppose brute-worship to have arisen, 

1. From the benefits men receive of animals. 

2. From the doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

3. From the use of asterisms. 

4. From the notion of Gon's pervading all things. 

5. From the use of Animals as Symbols of the divine 
nature. i 

6. From the invention of a certain Egyptian king for 
his private ends of policy. 


These, I think, are all the opinions of moment. And 
of these, we may observe in general, that the fourth and 
fifth are least wide of the truth, as making brute- worship 
symbolical : But the defect, common to them all, is that 
the reason assigned by each concludes for the universa- 
lity of this worship throughout paganism; whercas it was 
in fact peculiar to Egypt; and seen and owned to be so 
by these very Ancients themselves. 

VoL. IV. O I. The 
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I. The first opinion is that we find in Cicrro *, who 
supposes the original to be a grateful sense of benefits 
receive? from animals. 

1. This labours under all the defects of an inadequate 
cause, as concluding botu too much, and too little: 
Too much; because, on this ground, brute-worship 
would have been common to all nations; but it was pe- 
culiar to the Egyptian and its colonics: Too hitle; 
1. Because on this ground none but useful animals should 
have been worshipped; whereas several of the most 
useless ani noxious ¢ were heid sacred. 2. Plait-wor- 
ship must then, in the nature of things, have been prior 
to, or at least coéval with, that of brutes. But it was 
much later; and, on our theory, we see how this came 
to pass; the vegetable world would not be explored, tu 
find out hieroglyphical analogies, till the animal had 
been exhausted. : 


II. Neither could the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
mentioned by Dioponusf, be the origin of brute-wor- 
ship: 1. Because that opinion was common to all na- 
tions; but brute-worship peculiar to Egypt. The doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis flourisheth, at this day, with 
greater vigour in India,-than, perhaps, it ever did in 
any place or age of the world; yet it occasions no wor- 
ship, or religious veneration to those animals which are 
supposed the receptacles of departed souls. A very 
excessive charity towards them it does indeed afford. 
And this is the more remarkable, not only as this peo- 
ple are sunk into the most sordid superstitions, but be- 
cause, having learnt animal-worship of Egypti, if the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis had any natural tendency 
to inflame that superstition, they had by this time been 


See note RRR] at the end of this Book. 

+ See note [SSS) at the end of this Book. 

2 Diodorus delivers this original, in his account of the supersti- 
tious worship of the Apis: Tis 3è të Boos rére ris aitiar nos Piguet, 
Adyorles özi r Orie, sig tror & Puy arë pilésn, x) dec 
rare Aali? Hg. TË viv d, xale sag aradus atts pibirapim apis 
ahs pilayinsigns. Lib. i. p. 54. 

As appears from hence, that those few animals, which are the 
objects of their religious worship, are such as were formerly most 
reverenced in Egypt; and into such, no souls are doomed ty the 
law of transmigration ; the reason of which we shall see presently. 


totally 
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totally devoted to it. 2. Because the hypothesis which: 
makes transmigration the origin of brute-worship, must: 
suppose brutes to be venerated as the receptacle of Au- 
man souls become deified: bnt the ancient Egyptians 
deified none but heroic and demonic souls: and souls of 
this order were not supposed subject to the common law 
of the metempsychosis*. 3. The intrusion of those 
souls into brutal bodies, according to the law of trans- 
migration, was understood ta be a punishment for 
crimes. Their prison-house therefore could never be- 
come the object of adoration; but rather of aversion 
and abhorrence; as all subterruncous fire was amongst 
the ancient Romans, and as that of purgatory is 
amongst the modern. 4. Lastly, the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis was much later than the first practice of 
brute-worship ; and evidently invented to remove objec- 
tions against Providence f, when men began to speculate 
and philosophise. What seems to have given birth to 
this opinion of the origin of brute-worship, was the 
fancy of the later Egyptians, that the soul of Osiris re- 
sided in the Apis. Diodorus himself supports the con- 
jecture: For, reckoning up the several opinions con- 
cerning the origin of brute-worship, when he comes to 
that of the metempsychosis, he delivers it in a popular 
relation of the soul of Osiris residing in the Apis. 


III. The third opinion we find to be favoured by 
Lucrax : which is, that the Egyptian invention of 
distinguishing the Constellations, and marking each of 
them with the name of some animal, gave the first occa- 
sion to brute-worship. But, 1. the same objection lies 


*The difference between hcroic, demonic, and human souls, as it 
was conceived by the most early pagans, will be explained hereaſter. 

+ See Vol. III. Book iii. § 3. 

1 OF & [A¹ν]a ‘r 19 AM iptoarlo wordy paie relive’ tx yag 3h vd 
œarrès zig, g asigur rd A, ür, TE x; train, x) 8 Bue 
xinopiver, dvd poipas éréuorlo iv redet snscuiroics, w eln G isila, 
are abrdr ic An poppa pspapidlar- awe Tier Ih x dig te Aiyiaha 
ci weils: & yag wasis Axe ix tir Jed pospéur wasiwe 
Mailibe le, A. di, & ine, heine ixgiorle x) idr pir ciuci 
dsc iç ner A , ixdbat K ù ovrionias, nice iybúas éreonpararlo" 
SA redyer slivucw, Sos alyixtguy Shear vai pur x) Tadpor ig tote TU 
dein Taipe otSigerlas. De Astrologia, t. ii. p. 363. edit. Reitzii, 
Amst. 4to. 1743- : 

O2 against 
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against this solution as against the two preceding: for 
this way of distinguishing the Asterisms was in use in all 
nations; but brute-worship was confined to Egypt and 
its colonies. 2. This way of solving the difficulty creates 
a greater: for then nothing will be lett in antiquity *, to 
account for so extraordinary a custom as the giving to 
one Constellation the form of a ram, to another the 
form of a scorpion, &c. when, in the apparent disposi- 
tion of those stars, there was not so much resemblance 
to any one part of any one animal as was sufficient to 
set the fancy on work to make out the rest. But if, for 
distinction sake, those things were to have a name which 
had no shape f, why then, as being of such regard from 
their supposed influences, were they not rather honoured 
with the titles of their heroes than of their brutes? 
Would the polite Egyptian priests, who first animalized 
the Asterisms, do like Tom Otter in the comedy, bring 
their Bulls and Bears to court? would they exalt them 
into heaven, before they had made any considerable 
figure upon earth? ‘The fact is, indeed, just otherwise. 
It was brute-worship which gave birth to the Asterisms. 
That the constellations were first named and distin- 
guished by the Egyptians, is agreed on all hands: that 
they were much later than the beginning of brute-wor- 
ship, is as evident; the confused multitude of stars not 
being thus sorted into bands, till the Egyptian priests 
had made some considerable progress in astronomy : 
But brute-worship, we know from Scripture, was prior 
to the time of Moses. When they began to collect the 
stars into Constellations, a name was necessary to keep 
up the combination; and animals, now become the re- 
ligious symbols of their Gods, atforded the aptest means 
for that purpose: For, 1. It did honour to their heroes: 
2. It supported their astrology (which always went 
along, and was often confounded with, their astronomy), 


* Tsay, in Antiquity: for as to the solution of this point by the- 
liberty of imagining, nothing is more easy. ‘The French author of 
the 1listory of the Heavens has, by the mere force of imagination, 
removed all these difficulties; not only without uny support from. 
Antiquity, but even in defiance of it. 

+ Elha He aag F rypara yéroule 
"Aspa =- = Arat. in Qawon. 
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it being understood to imply that their country Gods had 
now taken up their residence in Constellations of benig- 
nant influence. 


IV. Nor is there any better foundation for the fourth 
opinion; which is that of Porpuyry*; who supposes 
that the doctrine of Gov's pervading all things was the 
original of brute-worship. But, 1. It proves too much: 
for according to this notion, every thing would have 
been the object of divine worship amongst the carly 
Egyptians; but we know many were not. 2. Accord- 
ing to this notion, nothing could have been the object of 
their execration; but we know many were. This no- 
tion was never an opinion of the people, but of a few of 
the learned only: 4. And those, not of the learned of 
Egypt, but of Greece. In a word, this pretended 
original of brute-worship was only an invention of their 
late Philosophers, to hide the deformities, and to sup- 
port the credit of declining Paganism. 


V. Akin to this, and invented for the same end, is 
what we find in JamBiicuusf; namely, That brutes 
were deified only as the symbols of the first Cause, con- 
sidered in all his attributes and relations. Groundless 
as this fancy is, yet as it is embraced by our best philo- 
logists, such as Cudworth, Vossius, and Kircher, on 
the faith of those fanatic and inveterate enemies to 
Christianity, Porphyry and Jamblichus, I shall endea- 
vour to expose it as it deserves. ‘This will be the best 
done by considering the rise and order of the three great 
species of idolatry. he first, in time, was, as we have 


* "Awd & cadens dguspsves sig deb o tig gde Tò Jior odge 
Fyrwcar, ùs à à éndeuxs póru ro Hater Barber, Fre Puy iv póry Arbe 
iwi yas xalicanwow, GAAS oyster 4 ard Da Saile urbe tir owr dd 
tis rar Stowosiar Hei oàr . De Abst. lib. iv. 

+ Tlgériger 34 700 Beronas rar Alyuslios Tè» gro tus Stvroylac dsg- 
lende bros yàę thy pb rd vers, x) Ta» Snusugyian Tor Du 
ppipsres, ꝙ aired Tr Hu 5 &renisg vH x aparir ronciwr ,. 
Twas Ud cupldrwr inPanvow, dere g d Dies Tois ipPariair de. tòs 
Ghanic A ha f,, Tower Tirà, awtlusecales d & tùr Seon 
Sxpsupying the GAS ti 458. da vor Qangür tixémr d ννα / alo · 
sidérss Š» xapela wála rd geile spowos v iwodusignn, x Bo- 
Aspiros alte ayabăr Čru d vhs xarà TÒ Jura rꝭ fe ela 
x airo tov mescPopor mûres v Tas xenpupplons iv Tos ofs 
Muraywyiag œeopieucir De Myst. Egypt. § 7. c. i. 
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shewn, the worship of the heavenly bodies; and this 
continued unmixed till the institution of political Socicty : 
Then, another species arose, the deification of dead 
kings and luxgivers. Such was the course of idolatry 
in all places as well as in Egypt: but there, the method 
of recording the history of their hero Gods, in improved 
hieroglyphics, gave birth to the third species of idolatry, 
brute-worship ; and this was peculiar to Egypt and its 
colonies. Now as the method used by all nations, of 
ingrafting hero-worship on star-wurship, occasioned the 
Philologists to mistake “ the former as symbolical of the 
latter; so the method, used by tue Egyptians (men- 
tioned a little before) of supporting brute-worship, which 
was really symbolical of their hero Gods, made the 
same writers think it to be originally symbolical of star 
Gods, and even of the first Cause. Thus the very 
learned Vossius fell into two mistakes: 1. That nero- 
worship was symbolical of star worship: 7. That brute- 
worship was symbolical of it likewise. The consequence 
of which was, that the system of physical-theology, 
which was, indeed, one of the last sciences of the Egyp- 
tian school, was supposed to be the first; and hero-wor- 
ship, which was indeed the first religion of the Egyptian 
church, was supposed to be the last. This is no more 
than saying, that (for reasons given before) the Magis- 
trate would very early institute the worship of their 
dead benefactors, and that the Philosopher could have 
no occasion, till many ages afterwards (when men grew 
inquisitive or licentious), to hide the ignominy of it, by 
making those hero Gods only shadowy Beings, and no 

more than emblems of the several parts of nature f. 
Now though the doctrine of this early physical Theo- 
logy, as explained by the Greeks, makes very much for 
the high antiquity of Egyptian learning, the point I am 
concerned to prove; yet as my only end is truth, in all 
these enquiries, I can, with the same pleasure, confute 
an error which supports my system, that I have in de- 

tecting those which made against it. 7. 
The common notion of these Philologists, we see, 
brings Hero-worship, by consequence, very low; and 

* See Book iii. § 6. 
+ See note [TTT] at the end of this Book, 
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as some of their followers have pursued that conse- 
quence, I shall beg Icave to examine their reasonings. 
The learned author of the Connections pushes the matter 
very far:—* It does not appear from this table [the 
“ Bembine] that the Egyptians worshipped any idols of 
“ human shape, at the time when this table was com- 
“ posed; but rather, on the contrary, all the images 
“ hereiu represented, before which any persons are 
“ describe] in postures of adoration, being the figures 
“ of birds, beasts, or fishes; this table seems to have 
“ been delineated Before the Egyptians worshipped 
“ the images of men and women; WHICH WAS THE 
‘ LAST AND LOWEST STEP OF THEIR IDOLATRY “.“ 
Now the whole of this observation will, I am afraid, 
only amount to an illogical consequence drawn from a 
JSulse fact; let the reader judge. Al the images (he 
says) herein represented, before which any persons are 
described, in postures of adoration, are the figures of 
birds, beasts, and fishes. I was some time in doubt 
whether the learned writer and I had seen the same. 
table: for in that given us by Kircher, the whole body 
of the picture is filled up with the greater Egyptian Gods 
in HUMAN SHAPE; before several of which, are other 
human figures in postures of adoration; unless the 
learncd writer will confine that posture to kneeling; 
which yet he brings no higher than the time of Solomon. 
Some of these worshippers arc represented sacrificing t: 
others in the act of offering; and offering to Gods in- 
throned l. One of which figures I have caused to be 
engraved J, where a mummy from Kirchers Œdipus** . 
will shew us what sort of idol it is which we see wor- 
shipped by offerings +4. With regard to the kneeling 
postures of adoration, to birds, beasts, and fishes, these 
are in a narrow border of the table, which runs round 
the principal compartments. The learned writer indeed 
seems to make a matter of it, “ that all the images that 
“ kneel are represented as paying their worship to some 


* Sacr. and Prof. Hist. of the World connected, vol. ii. p. 320. 
- + Ibid. p. 317. 
1 As at [S. V.] As at [T. 6. ] (0. z. ] and [S. X.] 
J See Plate 1X. fig. 1. ** Fig. 2. +t Fig. 1. 
O4 ‘ animal 
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“ animal figure; there not being one instance or repre- 
“ sentation of this worship paid to an image of human 
‘€ form, either on the border or in the table*.” But 
surely there is no mystery in this. The table was ap- 
parently made for the devotees of Isis in Romet. Now, 
amongst the Romans. brute-worship was so uncommon, 
that the artist thought proper to mark it out by the most 
distinguished posture of adoration; while the worship of 
the greater Hero-Gods, a worship like their own, was 
sufficiently designed by the sole acts of offering and sa- 
crifice. 

Lut supposing the fact to have been as the writer of 
these Connections represents it; how, I ask, would his 
consequence follow, That the table was made uEVOnE 
the Egyptians worshipped the images of nun and wo- 
men? it depends altogether on this supposition, that 
Brute-worship was not symbolical of ilero-worship ; bat 
the contrary hath been shewn. ‘The learned author 
himseli must own that Apis, at least, was the «¢mbul of 
the Hero-God Osiris. But can any one believe, he was 
not worshipped in his on figure betore he was deli- 
neated under that of an ox? Jo say the truth, hal tnis 
author's fact been right, it had heen a much juster con- 
sequence, That the table was made afier the Egyp- 
tians had generally left off worshipping the mags of 
men and women; for itis tertain, the symbolic worship 
of brutes brought human images into disuse. Who can 
doubt but human images of Hero-Gods were used in 
Egypt iong before the time of Strabo? yet he telis us f, 
that in their temples (of which he gives a genera! de- 
scription’ they either had no images, or none of human 
form, but of some beast. He could not mean in those 
temples dedicated to animals; for where had been the 
wonder of that? nor will this disuse of human images 
appear strange to those who reflect on what hath been 


® Saer. and Prof. Hist. of the World conneeted, vol. ii. p. 318. 
+ See note [UUU] at the end of this Book. 
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said of these Symbols, which being supposed given by 
the Gods themselves, their usc in religious worship 
would be thought most pleasing to the givers, 

This conclusion is further strengthene. by these con- 
siderations: 1. That the age of the fable is su far from 
being of the antiquity conceived by the icarned writer, 
that it is the very latest of all the old Egyptian monu- 
ments; as appears fru:n the mixture of all kinds of hic- 
rog!vphic characters in it. 2. That on almost all the 
obelisks * in Kirchers Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, which 
are undouvtedly very ancicnt, we sec adoration given 
to idols in human form; and likewise in that very way 
the learned author so much insists upon, namely, Ge- 
nuflerion. 

Thus, though from the Bembine-table nothing can be 
conciuued tor the high date ot heroic image-worship, yet 
nothing can be concluded for the low. However the 
learned writer will still suppose (what every one is so apt 
to do) that he is in the right; and therefore tries to 
maincain his ground by fact and reason. 

His argument from fact stands thas:—“ The Egvp- 
“ tians relate a very remarkable fable of the birth of 
“ these five Geds. ey say that Rhea lay privately 
“ with Saturn. and was with child by him; that the 
‘ Sun, upon fin ‘ing out her baseness, laid a curse upon 
“ her, that she should not be delivered in any month or 
“ year: That Mercury being in love with the goddess 
« lay with her also; and then played at dice with the 
“ Noon, and won from her the seventy-second part of 
“ each day, and made up of these winnings five days, 
“ which he added to the vear, making the vear to consist 
“ of three hundred sixty five days, which before con- 
** siste? of three hundred sixty days only; and that in 
“ these days Rhea 5 forth five children, Osiris, 
„ Orus, Typho, Isis, and Nephthe. We need not en- 
* quire into the mythology of this fable; what I remark 
# from it is this, that the fable could not be invented 
before the Egyptians had found out that the year con- 
4 sisted of three hundred and sixty-five days, and con- 

* Namely, the Lateran of Ramesses, the Flaminian of Psammi- 
tichus, the Sallustian, and the Constantinopolitun. 

“ sequently 
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“ sequently that by their own accounts the five deities 
“ said to be born on the five txayéumas, or additional 
“ days, were not deified before they knew that the year 
“ had these five days added to it; and this addition 
“ to the year was made about—a.m. 2665, a little 
“ after the death of Joshua *.” 

I agree with this learned author, that the fable could 
not be invented before the Egyptians had found out that 
the year consisted of three hundred and sixty-five days; I 
agree with him, that the addition of the ſire days might 
be made about A. m. 2665; but I deny the consequence, 
that the five Gods were not deified before this addition to 
the year; nay, I deny that it will follow from the fable, 
that the makers and venders of it so thought. What 
hath misled the learned writer seems to be his supposing 
that the fable was made to commemorate the duification 
of the five Gods, whereas it was made to commemorate the 
insertion of the five days; as appears from its being told 
in that figurative and allegoric manner in which the Egyp- 
tians usually conveyed the history of their science: and 
it was ever the way of Antiquity, to make the Gods a 
party, in order to give the greater reverence to the inven- 
tions of men. A design to commemorate the time of deifi- 
cation was so absurd a thing in the politics of a Pagan 
priest, that we can never believe he had any thing of that 
kind in view: it was his business to throw the Godhead 
back before all time; or at least to place it from time 
immemorial. But admitting the maker of this fable in- 
tended to celebrate in general the history of these five 
gods, can we think that he, who was hunting after the 
marvellous, would confine his invention within the in- 
closure of dates a matter too of so dangerous a nature 
to be insisted on. We know (and we now, partly, see 
the reason of it) that the ancient mythologists affected 
to confound all chronology; a mischief which hath so 
shaken the crazy edifice of ancient times, that the best 
chronologists have rather buried themselves in its ruins, 
than been able to lead others through it: besides, it is 
evident that new lies were every year told of their old 
Gods. Let him who doubts of this, consider what ad- 
ditions following poets and theologers have made to the 

* Connect, vol. ii. pp. 283, 284: 
fables 
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fables which Homer and Hesiod had recorded of the 
Gods; additions, seen, by their very circuustances, not 
to have teen invented when those ancient bards sung of 
their intrigues. In these later fables we frequently find 
the Gods of Greece and Egypt concerned in adventures, 
whose dates, if measured by determined synchronisms, 
would bring down their births to ages even lower than 
their long established worship. The not attending to 
this has, as will be seen hereafter, egregiously misled the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton in his ancient Chro- 
nology. Thus the same author“, Plutarch, tells us, in 
the same place, of another Egyptian fable which makes 
Typhon beget Hierosolymus and Judeus +. But what 
then? must we believe, that Typhon was no earlier than 
the name of Judæus? must we not rather conclude, that 
this was a late story invented of him out of hatred and 
contempt of the Hebrews ? 

In a word, this practice of adding new mythology to 
their old divinity was so notorious, that the learned 
Connector of sacred and profane history could not 
himself forbear taking notice of it: “ The Egyptians 
‘ (says he) having first called their heroes by the names 
“ of their siderial and elementary deities, ADDED IN 
“ TIME TO THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND ACTIONS 
“ OF SUCH HEROES, A MYTHOLOGICAL account of their 
** philosophical opinions concerning the Gods whose 
“ names had been given to such heroes £.” 

“ But, (says this writer) had Osiris, Orus, Typho, 
“ Isis, and Nephthe, been esteemed deities before this 
“ additional length of the year was apprehended, we 
“ should not have hud this, but some other fabulous 
“ account of their birth transmitted to us ||.” Here 
the premisses and conclusion are severally propped up 
by two false suppositions ; the premisses, by this, that 
the fable was invented to commemorate the origin of these 
gods; and the conclusion, by this, that we have no other 
JSabulous account of their birth. 

* Is. & Os. 

+ Tacitus seems to allude to this paltry fable: Quidam, regnante 
Iside, exundantem per Ægyptum multitudinem, ducibus Hierosolyma 
& Juda, proximas in terras exoneratum, Hist. lib. v. cap. 2. 

1 Connect. vol. ii. pp. 300, 3e1, IId. p. 284. 

From 
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From fact, the learned writer comes to reason; and 


speaking of the Egyptian Hero-Gods, who, he supposes, 
were antediluvian mortals, he says: —“ But I do not 


66 


imagine they were deified until about this time of cor- 
recting the year; for when this humour first began, 
it is not likely that they made Gods of men but just 
dead, of whose infirmities and imperfections many 
persons might be living witnesses: but they took the 
names of their first ancestors, whom they had been 
taught to honour for ages, and whose fame had been 
growing by the increase of tradition, and all whose 
imperfections had been long buried, that it might be 
thought they never had any.—It is hard to be con- 
ccived that a set of men could ever be chosen by their 
contemporaries to have divine honours paid them, 
whilst numerous persons were alive, who knew their 
imperfections, or who themselvss or their immediate 
ancestors might have as fair a pretence, and come in 
competition with them. Alexander the Great had but 


* ill success in his attempt to make the world believe 


him the son of Jupiter Ammon; nor could Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of Rome, make Romulus's 
translation to heaven so firmly believed, as not to leave 
room for subsequent historians to report him killed 
by his subjects. Nor can I conceive that Julius 
Cæsar's canonization, though it was contrived more 
politically, would ever have stood long indisputable, 
if the light of Christianity had not appeared so soon 
after this time as it did, and impaired the credit of 
the heathen superstitions. The fame of deceased 
persons must have ages to grow up to heaven, and 
divine honours cannot be given with any shew of DE- 
cency, but by a late posterity *.” 

He says, it is not likely they made Gods of men but 


just dead, of whose infirmities and imperfections many 
persons might be living witnesses. How likely shall be 


considered presently; but that they did in fact do so, is 


too plain, methinks, to be denied. The learned Eu- 
sebius, a competent judge (if ever there was any) of 


* Connect. vol. ii. pp. 286, 287. : 
ancient 
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ancient fact, delivers it as a notorious truth, that in the 
carly ages, those who excelled in wisdom, strength, or 
valour, who had eminently contributed to the common 
safety, or had greatly advanced the arts of life, were 
either deified during life, or immediately on their de- 
cease : This he had reason to believe, for he had good 
authority, the venerable history of Sanchoniathon the 
Phenician ; which gives a very particular account of the 
origin of Hero-worship, and expressly says the deifi- 
cation was immediate: And surely, when men were 
become so foolish as to make Gods of their fellow-crea- 
tures, the /ikeliest, as well as most excusable season was, 
while the heat of gratitude, for new-invented blessings, 
kept glowing in their hearts; or, at least, while the sense 
of those blessings was yet fresh and recent in their me- 
mories; in a word, while they were warmed with that 
enthusiastic love and admiration which our great poct so 
sublimely describes : 


“Tas virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 

“ Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 

‘ The same, which ina sire the sons obey d, 

“ A prince, the father of a people made. 

“ On him their second providence they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

“ He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food ; 
“ Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
Draw forth the monsters of th’ abyss profound, 
“ And fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground f. 


Was there any wonder in this, that he who taught man- 
kind to subject all the elements to their use, should, by 
arude admiring multitude, be adjudged a Being of a 
superior order ? : 
But they took the names of their first ancestors, whose 
Same had been growing up by the increase of tradition. 


re, N EAA, CaS abris imè vig papanie rde ind curlers v nav 
Birds epoplqur vevomicpires, ö fun comal®, Y dvrarsias loyues Tov 
ie imngalacarlas, yiyailds Twas, 5 Tugénus, 5 x Yénrac e 
Qaepaxias Gras, tx Tue 87 Suoriqur & ce, Tas noxclixruc 
8 18 cunes e d g the Aus xoig TÉ TO- xf Prepare edepliciac 
Sgedyfadlac, & drrdc ve its xp pila rl Orbs imPapicar., Prep. Lvang: 
lib. ii. cap. 5. ve 
+ Essay un Man, Ep. iii. X 
With- 
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Without doubt, the ancestors, men deified, and which, 
as being extreme early, may be called the first, had a 
very large and spreading reputation. But how was this 
procured but by an early apotheosis? which, by making 
them the continual subject of hymns and panegyrics, pre- 
served them from the oblivion of those unletter d ages: 
And in fact, the fame of all, but those so deified, was 
very soon extinct and forgotten. 

And all whose imperfections had been long buried, 
that it might be thought they never had any. By this, 
one would be apt to think that the [lero-Gods of Greece 
and Egypt, whose deification the learned writer would 
bring thus low, had nothing unseemly told of thein in their 
Legends: Which, were it true, the argument would 
have some weight. But what school-boy has not read 
of the rogueries which the Pagan worshippers have every 
where recorded of their Gods? Are not these a con- 
vincing proof of their deification by that very age which 
saw both their virtues and their vices ; but, with the fond- 
ness of times newly obliged, saw nothing but in an ho- 
nourable light * ; and so unhappily canonized both the 

ood and the bad together, and, in that condition, de- 
livered them all down to posterity’ Not that I suppose 
(for 1 have just shewn the contrary) that late poets and 
mythologists did not add to the tales of their forefathers. 
I can hardly believe Jupiter to have been guilty of all 
the adulteries told of him in Ovid: But this one may 
safely say, that unless lie had been a famed Adulterer, 
in early tradition, his later worshippers had never dared 
to invent so many odious stories of the Sire of gods and 
men. 

But, it is hard to be conceived that they should have 
divine honours immediately paid them, because their con- 
temporaries might have as fair a pretence, and come in 
competition with them. J understood that none were 
deified but those whose benefits to their fellow-citizens, 


Que ista justitia est, nobis succensere, quòd talia dicimus de 
diis eorum ; & sibi non succensere, qui hæc in Theatris libentissimé ` 
spectant crimina deorum suorum? & quod esset incredibile, nisi con- 
testatissime probaretur, hxc ipsa theatrica crimina deorum suorum 
IN HONOREM INSTITUTA SUNT eorundem deorum. August. de civit. 
Dei, 1. iv. Ce 10. ri . 

or 
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or to mankind at large, were very eminent; and that 
all with these pretensions were deified ; so tiat I scarce 
know what to make of this observation. 

—But Ale rander and Casar’s apothcoses were scorned 
and laughed at *. And so they deserved. For if they, 
or their flatterers for them, would needs affect deification 
in a learned and enlightened age and place, no other 
could be expected from so absurd an attempt. But then 
those, who knew better how to lay a religious project, 
found no impediment from their nearness to its execution. 
Thus Odin f, about this very Cesar’s time, aspired to 
immediate worship amongst a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple (the only scene for playing the farce with success), 
and had as good fortune in it, as either Osiris, Jupiter, 
or Belus. 

Nor could Numa Pompilius make Romulus’s trans- 
lation to heaven so firmly believed, as not to leave room 

Sor subsequent historians to report him killed by his sub- 
Jects. Here the writer conscious that Antiquity opposed 
his hypothesis of the late deification of their early heroes, 
with many glaring examples to the contrary, has thought 
fit to 0 one ¢ which he fancied he could deal with. 
Romulus's translation was never so firmly belieced but 
that SUBSEQUENT HISTORIANS, Sc. As if at all times 
speculative men did not see the origin of their best es- 
tablished Hero-Gods: As if we could forget, what the 
learned writer -himself takes care to tell us in this very 
place, that Euhemerus Messenius wrote a book to prove 
the ancient gods of the heathen world to have been only 
their ancient kings and commanders |. 

The fume of deceased persons (says he) must have 
ages to grow up to heaven.—Must! that is, in spite of 
a barbarous multitude, who would make Gods of them 


* Plutarch uses this very argument against Euhemerus, to prove 
that their country gods never were mortal Men. Tegi IZ. 9 OF. p. 641. 
+ Odinus supremus est & antiquissimus Asarum, qui omnes res 
ubernat ; atque etiamsi cæteri Dits potentes sint, omnes cumen ipsi 
tnsertiunt, ut patri liberi.— Cum Pompeius duæ quidum Romanorum 
Orientem bellis infestaret, Odinus ex Asia huc in septentrionem fu- 
ee, pe Snorronis apud Thom. Bartholin. de Antiq. Danic. 
pp. 648 & 652. 
5 See note [XXX] at the end of this Book. 
P. 288. See the Divine Legation, Book iii. § 6. 
out 
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out of hand: in spite of ancient Story, which tells us 
plainly, they had their wicked wills. 

And divine honours cannot be given with any shew 
of decency but by a late posterity. It must be con- 
fessed, the Ancients observed much decency when, in 
the uumuer ot their greater Gods, they admitted ra- 
vishers. adulterers, pathics, vagabonds, thieves, and 
murderers. 

Bat now the learned writer, in toiling to bring hero- 
worship thus low, draws a heavier labour on himself ; 
to invent some probable cause of the apothcosis : that 
wariuth of gratitude for god-like benefits received, which 
ancient history had so satisfactorily assigned ior the cause, 
being now quite out of date. Forwhen gratitude is suffered 
to cou: for many ages, there will want some very strong 
machine to draw these mortals up to heaven. However, 
our author has supplied them with a most splendid ve- 
hicle. Some ages after (says he) they descended to 
“ worship heroes or dead men.—The most celebrated 
‘ deities they had of this sort were Cronus, Rhea, 
“ Osiris, Orus, Typhon, Isis, and Nephthe ; and these 
‘* persons were said to be deified upon an opinion that, 
‘ at their deaths, their souls migrated into some STAR, 
and became the animating spirit of some luminous 
‘ and heavenly body: This the Egyptian priests ex- 
5e. pressly asserted. —Let us now see when the Egyptians 
‘ first consecrated these hero-gods, or deified mortals. 
J this I answer, Not before they took notice of the 
“ appearances of the particular stars which they ap- 
“ propriated to them. Julius Cesar was not canonized 
“ until the appearance of the Julium Sidus, nor could the 
% Phenicians have any notion of the divinity of Cronus 
“ until they made some observations of the star which 
ee they imagined he was removed into *.” 

He says, the Egyptian priests EXPRESSLY ASSERTED 
that these persons were said to be deified upon an opinion 
that at thew death their souls migrated into some star. 
And for this he quotes a passage out of Piutarch’s tract 
ot Isis and Osiris; which I shall give the reader in 
Plutarch’s own words, that he may judge for himself, 
Speaking of the tombs of the Gods, he says: But the 

* Connect. vol. ii. pp. 281, 282, 283. 


priests 
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priests affirm not only of these, but of all the other Gods, 
of that tribe which were not unbegolten nor immortal, 
that their dead bodies are d'posited amongst them and 
preserved with great care, but that their souls illu- 
minate the stars in heaven*. All here asserted is that 
the Egyptians thought the souls of their hero-gods had 
migrated into some star; but not the least intimation 
that they were deified upon this opinion of their migra- 
tion. ‘These are two very different things. The opinion. 
of their migration might, for any thing said by Plutarch, 
be an after superstition ; nay we shall make it very pro- 
bable that it was so: for the Connector not resting on 
this authority, as indeed he had small reason, casts about 
for some plausible occasion, how men come to be dei- 
fied upon so strange an opinion; and this he makes to 
be their First notice of the appearance of a particular 
star. But how the new appearance of a star should 
make men suppose the soul of a dead ancestor was got 
into it, and sn become a God, is as hard to conceive 
as how Tenterden steeple should be the cause of Good- 
win-Sands. Indeed it was natural enough to imagine 
such an impdvaa, when the cultivation of judicial as- 
trology had aided a growing superstition to believe that 
their tutelary God had chosen the convenient residence 
of a culminating star, in order to shed his best influence 
on his own race or people. This seems to be the truth 
of the case: and this, I believe, was ail the Egyptian 
priests, in Plutarch, meant to say. 

But from a sufficient cause, this new appearance is 
become (before the conclusion of the paragraph) the only 
cause ot deification: Julius Casar was not canonized 
until the appearance of the Julium Sidus: nor coup 
the Phenictans have any notion of the divinity of Cronus 
until they made some observations of the star which they 
imugined he was removed into. As to Cesar’s apo- 
theosis, it was a vile imitation of those viler flatteries of 
Alexander's successors in Greece and Egypt: and the 
Julium Sidus an incident of no other consequence than 


. > Où péron & rérur of basis Adywow, GRAS x) tiv ANN, Heir, Soos pà 
sveno pndi &plaflon ra piv cla was avro; ate aa] x 
‘Segeumsdecbas, ras Ñ Poxas ir dans N,,u Sepa. pag. 640. Edit. 
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to save his sycophants from blushing. But abandoned 
Courtiers and prostitute Senates never wait for the de- 
claration of Heaven: and when the slaves of Rome sent 
a second tribe of Monsters to replenish the Constel- 
lations, we find that Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, &c. 
who rose into Gods as they sunk below humanity, had 
no more Stars in their favour than Teague in the Com- 
mittee. But of all cases, the Phenicians’ seems the 
hardest: who with their infinite superstitions could yet 
have no notion of Cronus’s divinity, till they had read 
his fortune in his Star. I am so utterly ata loss to know 
what this can mean, that I will only say, if the reader 
cannot see how they might come by this notion another 
way, then, either he has read, or I have written, a great 
deal to very little purpose. 

VI. We come now to the last cause assigned by the 
Ancients for brute-worship, as we find it in Eusggius“; 
namely, That it was the invention of a certain king, for 
his private ends of policy, to establish in each city the 
exclusive worship of a different animal, in order to pre- 
vent confederacies and combinations against his Govern- 
ment. That an Egyptian king did in fact contrive such 
a political institution one may safely allow, because, on 
this very supposition, it will appear that brute-worship 
had another and prior original. For it is not the way 
of Politicians to invent new Religions, but to turn those 
to advantaye which they find already in use. The cun- 
ning, therefore, of this Egyptian monarch consisted in 
founding a new institution of intolerance, upon an old 
established practice in each city of different animal- 
worship, But supposing this king of so peculiar a strain 
of policy that he would needs invent a new Religion ; 
How happened it that he did not employ hero-worship 
to this purpose (so natural a superstition that it became 
universal) rather than the whimsical and monstrous 
practice of brute-worship, not symbolical, when direct 
hero-worship would have served his purpose so much 
better ; religious zeal for the exclusive honour of a dead 
citizen being likely to rise much higher than reverence to. 
a compatriot animal? The only solution of the difficulty 
is this, Brute-worship being then the favourite super- 

See Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 306. = 
stition 
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stition of the people, the politic monarch chose that for 
the foundation of his contrivance. So that we must 
needs conclude, this pretended cause to be as defective as 
the rest. . 

These were the reasons the Greck writers gave for 
brute-worship in general. But besides these, they in- 
vented a thousand fanciful causes of the worship of this 
or that animal in particular; which it would be to no 
purpose to recount. 

On the whole, so little satisfaction did these writers 
afford to the learned Fourmont (who yet is for making 
something or other out of every rag of Antiquity, which 
he can pick up and new-line with an Etymology), that 
he frankly owns the true original of brute-worship is the 
most difficult thing imaginable to find out: Si on nous 
demandoit (says he) de quel droit, tel ou tel dieu, avoit 
sous lui tel ou tel animal, pour certain, rien de plus dif- 
Sicile à deviner *. 

However, amidst this confusion, the Greeks, we 
see, were modest. They fairly gave us their opinions, 
but forged no histories to support them. ‘The Arabian 
writers were of another cast: it was their way to free 
themselves from these perplexities by telling a story: 
Thus Abennephi, being at a loss to account for the 
Egyptian worship of a fly, invents this formal tale, That 
the Egyptians being greatly infested with these insects, 
consulted the oracle, and were answered, that they must 
pay them divine honours. See then, says this dexterous 
writer, the reason of our finding so many on the obelisks 
and pyramids. 

But of all the liberties taken with remote Antiquity, 
sure nothing ever equalled that of a late French writer, 
whose book, intitled, Hisrorre pu Cre, accidentally 
fell into my hands as this sheet was going to the. press, 
Kircher, bewildered as he was, had yet some ground 
for his rambles. He fairly followed Antiquity: un- 
luckily indeed, for him, it proved the ignis fatuus ot 
Antiquity ; so he was ridiculously misled. However, he 
had enough of that fantastic light to secure his credit as 
a fair writer. But here is a man who regards Antiquity 


® Refi. Crit. sur les histoires des anciens peuples, liv, ii. § 4. 
r32 no 
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no more than if he thought it all imaginary, like his 
countryman, Hardouin. At least, he tells us in express 
words, that the study of the tedious and senseless writ- 
ings of Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, Plutarch, Por- 
phyry, and such like, is all labour lost. The truth is, 
these volatile writers can neither rest in fact nor fable ; 
but are in letters what Tacituss Romans were in civil 
government, who could neither bear a perfect freedom, 
nor a thorough slavery*. Only with this additional 
perversity, that when the inquiry is after Truth they be- 
tray a strange propensity to Fable; and when Fable is 
their professed subject, they have as untimely an appe- 
tite for Truth; thus, in that philosophical Romance 
called La vie de Sethos, we find a much juster account 
of old Egyptian wisdom than in all the pretended His- 
toire de Ciel. This Historian’s System is, that all the 
civil and religious customs of Antiquity sprung up 
from AGRICULTURE; nay that the very Gods and God- 
desses themselves were but a part of this all-bounteous 
harvest f: 


Nec ulla interea est inarate gratia terre. 


Now the two most certain facts in Antiquity are these, 
“ That the idolatrous worship of the HEAVENLY Bo- 
Dixs arose from the visible influence they have on sub- 
lunary things; and“ That the country-gods of all the 
civilized nations were DEAD MEN deified, whose benefits 
to their fellow-citizens, or to mankind at large, had 
procured them divine honours.” Could the reader think 
either of these were likely to be denied by one who ever 
looked into an ancient book; much less by one who 
pretended to interpret Antiquity? But neither Gods 
nor Men can stand before a system. This great adven- 
turer assures us that the whole is a delusion; that An- 
tiquity knew nothing of the matter; that the heacenly 
bodies were not worshipped for their influences; that 
‘Osiris, Isis, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay their 
very hero-gods, such as Hercules and Minos, were not 


* This shews why Locke is no favourite of our historian. J'ai 
Ja le rRES-ENNUIEUX traité de Locke sur l'entendement humain, &c. 
Vol. i. pp. 387, 388. 

+ See pp. 99, 315, & passim, vol. i. Ed. Par. 1739, 8vo. . 

mortal 
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mortal men nor women; nor indeed any thing but the 
letters of an ancient alphabet; the mere figures which 
composed the symbolic directions to the Egyptian hus- 
bandmen *. And yet, after all this, he has the modesty 
to talk of Sysremes Bizarrest; and to place the 
Newtonian system in that number. It would be imper- 
tinent to ask this writer, where was his regard to Anti- 
quity or to Truth, when we see he has so little for the 
public, as to be wanting even in that mere respect due to 
every reader of common apprehension? and yet this 
System, begot by a delirious imagination on the dream 
of a lethargic pedant, is to be called interpreting Anti- 
quityt. However, as it is a work of entertainment, 
where AGRICULTURE has the top part in the piece, and 
Antiquity is brought in only to decorate the scene, it 
should, methinks, be made as perfect as possible, 
Would it not therefore be a considerable improvement 
to it, if, instead of saying the Egyptian husbandmen 
found their gods in the symbolic directions for their la- 
hour, the ingenious author would suppose that they 
turned them up alive as they ploughed their furrows, 
just as the Etruscans found their god Tages ||: This 
would give his piece the marvellous, so necessary in 
works of this nature, corrected too by the probable, 
that is, some kind of support from Antiquity, which it 
now totally wants. Besides, the moist glebe of Egypt, 
we know, when impregnated with a warm Sun, was of 
old famed for hatching men and monsters. 

To return. From what hath been last said, we con- 
clude, That the true original of brute-worship was the 


See note (YYY) at the end of this Book. : 

+ See p. 122 of his Revision de l’histoire du Ciel. 

$ S'il y a même quelque chose de solide et de suivi dans l'histoire, 
que je vais donner de l'origine du ciel poetique, j uvoue que j’en suis 
redevable à l'explication ingénieuse, mais simple, par laquelle l'ans 
teur des saturnelles (Macrob. Saturn. lib, i. cup. 17.) nous a éclairci 
l'origine du nom des ces deux signes. Ilist. du ciel, vol. 1. c. i. 

Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarquiniensi, cum terra araretur & 
sulcus altius esset impressus, extitisse repente, & eum adfatus esse, 
qui arabas. Is autem Tages, ut in libris est Etruscorum, puerili 
specie dicitur visus, sed senili fuisse prudentia, &c. Cic. de Div, 
lib. ii. cap. 23. 
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use of symbolic writing: and, consequently, that Sym- 
bols were extreme ancient; for brute-worship was na- 
tional in the days of Moses. But Symbols were 
invented for the repository of Egyptian wisdom ; there- 
fore the Egyptians were very learned even from those 
early times : The point to be proved. 

And now, had this long discourse on the Eguptian 
Hieroglyphics done nothing but afford me this auxiliary 
proof, which my argument does not want, I should cer- 
tainly have made it shorter. But it is of much use be- 
sides, for attaining a true idea of the EASTERN ELOCU- 
TION {whose genius is greatly influenced by this kind of 
_ writing), and is therefore, I presume, no improper in- 
troduction to the present volume, whose subject is the 
religion and civil policy of the Hebrews. ‘The exccllent 
Mr. Mede pointed to this use: and the learned Mr. Dau- 
buz endeavoured to prosecute his hint, at large; but 
falling into the visions of Kircher, he frustrated much 
of that service, which the applicatio : of hieroglyphic 
learning to scripture language would otherwise have 
afforded. 

A farther advantage may be derived from this long 
discourse: it may open our way to the true Egyptian 
Wisdom ; which by reason of the general mistakes con- 
cerning the origin, use, and distinct species of Iſiero- 
glyphic writing, hath been hitherto stopped up The 
subject now lies ready for any diligent enquirer; and to 
such an one, whose greater advantages of situation, 
learning, and abilities, may make him more deserving 
of the public regard, I leave it to be pursued. 

But whatever help this may atford us towards a better 
acquaintance with the ancient Egyptian Wisdom, yet, 
what is a greater advantage, it will very much assist us 
in the study of the Grecian; and, after so many instances 
given of this use, one might almost venture to recom- 
mend these two grand vehicles of Egyptian learning and 
religion, the MYSTERIES treated of in a former volume, 
and the HIEROGLYPHICS in the present, as the cardinal 
points on which the interpretation of GREEK ANTI» . 
quity should from henceforth turn. 
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SECT. V. 


THE course of my argument now brings me to exa- 
mine a new hypothesis against the high antiquity of 
Egypt, which hath the incomparable Sir Isaac New- 
TON tor its Patron; a man, for whose fame Science and 
Virtue seemed to be at strife. The prodigious discove- 
ries he had made in the xatural world, and especially 
that superiority of genius which opened the way to those 
discoveries, hath induced some of his countrymen to 
think him as intimate with the moral; and even to be- 
lieve with a late ingenious Commentator on his Optics, 
that as every thing which Midas touched, turned to 
gold, so all that Newton handled turned to demon- 
stration. 

But the sublimest understanding has its bounds, and, 
what is more to be lamented, the strongest mind has its 
foible. And this Miracle of science, who disclosed all 
nature to our view, when he came to correct old Time, 
in the chronology of Egypt, suffered himself to be se- 
duced, by little lying Greek mythologists and story- 
tellers, from the Goshen of Moses, into the thickest 
of the Egyptian darkness. So pestilent a mischief in 
the road to Truth is a favourite hypothesis: an evil, we 
have frequent occasion to lament, as it retards the pro- 
gress of our enquiry at almost every step. For it is to 
be observed, that Sir Isaac's Egyptian chronology was 
fashioned only to support his Grecian; which he erected 
on one of those sublime conceptions peculiar to his 
amazing genius. 

But it is not for the sake of any private System that I 
take upon me to consider the arguments of this illus- 
trious man. The truth is, his discourse of the empire of 
Egypt contradicts every thing which Moses and the 
Puorhgrs have delivered concerning these ancie:t peo- 
ple. Though some therefore of his admirers muy seem 
to think that no more harm can derive to religion by his 
contradicting the History, than by his overturning the 
Astronomy, of the Bible, yet I am of a different opi- 


nion; because, though the end of the sacred history 
P 4 was 
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was certainly not to instruct us in Astronomy, yet it 
was, without question, written to inform us of the va- 
rious fortunes of the People of God; with whom, the 
history of Egypt was closely connected. I suspect, 
theretore, that the espousing this hypothesis may be at- 
‘tended with very bad consequences in our disputes with 
Infidelity. The present turn, indeed, of Free-thinking 
is to extol the high antiquity of Egypt, as an advantage 
to their cause; and consequently to urge Scripture, 
which bears full evidence to that antiquity, as a faithful 
relater of ancient facts; yet these advantages being chi- 
merical, as soon as they are understood to be so, we 
shall sce the contrary notion, of the low antiquity of 
Egypt, become the fashionable doctrine; and, what all 
good men will be sorry to find, the great name of New- 
TON set against the BIBLE. 

It is therefore, as I say, for the sake of Scripture, 
and from no foolish fondness for any private opinion, 
that I take upon me to cxamine the system of this in- 
comparal.le person. 

His whole argument for the low antiquity of Egypt 
may be summed up in this syllogism : 

Osiris advanced Egypt from a state of barbarity to 
civil policy.—Osinis and Sesostris were the sawe.— 
Therefore Ecy pt was advanced from a state of barba- 
rity to civil policy in the time of Sesostrts. 

And to fix the time of Sesostris with precision, he 
endeavours to prove him to be the same with Sesac. 
But this latter identity not at all affecting the present 
questiou, I shall have no occasion to consider it. 

Now the minor in this syllogism being the question- 
able term, he has employed his whole discourse in its 
support. All then I have to do, is to shew that Osiris 
and Sgsostxis were not one, but two persons, living in 
very distant ages. 

And that none of the favourers of this system may 
have any pretence to say, that the great Author's rea- 
sonings aye not fairly drawn out and enforced, I shall 
transcribe them just as I find them collected, method- 
ized, and presented under one view by his learned and 
ingenious Apologist :—“ He [Sir Isaac Newton] has 
“ found it more easy to lower the pretensions of the 

“ Ancients 
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Ancients than to conquer the prejudices of the Mo- 
derns. Many of his opinions, that are in truth well 
founded, pass for dreams; and in particular his argu- 
ments for settling the time of Scsostris, which the 
Greeks never knew, have been answered with scurri- 
lity.—I shall lay together here the evidences that have 
convinced me of the truth of his conclusion, because 
he has not any where collected all of them. 

‘ 1. That Osiris and Bacchus were the same, was ge- 
nerally agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, and is 
therefore out of question; and that the great actions- 
related of Sesostris are true of Sesac, and the difler- 
ence between them is only nominal, is affirmed by 
Josephus. 

“ 2, Osiris and Sesostris were both Egyptian kings, 
who conquered Ethiopia; and yet there never was 
but one Egyptian king that was master of Ethiopia. 

“ 3. Both were Egyptian kings, that with a prodi- 
gious army and fleet invaded and subdued all Asia 
northward as far as Tanais, and eastward as far as 
the Indian ocean. 

“ 4. Both set up pillars in all their conquests, signi- 


fying what sort of resistance the inhabitants had made. 


alestine, in particular, appears to have made little 
or none, to them. 
“ 5. Both passed over the Hellespont into Europe, 
met with strong opposition in Thrace, and were there 
in great hazard of losing their army. 


% 6. Both had with them in their expeditions a great 


number of foster brothers, who had been all born on 

the same day, and bred up with them. 

‘ 7. Both built or exceedingly embellished Thebes in 

Upper Egypt. 

“ 8. Both changed the face of all Egypt, and from an 

open country made it impracticable for cavalry, by 

cutting navigable canals from the Nile to all the 

cities. 

‘ 9. Both were in the utmost danger by the conspi- 

racy of a brother. 

“ 10. Both made triumphant entries in chariots, of 

which Osiris’s is poetically represented to be drawn by 
“tigers; 
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te tigers; Sesostris's historically said to be drawn by cap- 
“ tive kings. 

“ 11. Both reigned about twenty-cight or thirty years. 

‘ 52. Poth had but one successor of their own b'cod. 

“ 13. Bacchus or Osiris was two generations before 
“ the Trojan war: Sesostris was two reigns before it. 
% Again, Sesacs invasion of Judæa in an. P. J. 3743, 
was about two hundred sixty years before the invasion 
‘ of Egypt in his successor Sethons time by Sennacl:e- 
“ rib; and from Sesostris to Sethon inclusively there 
“ are ten reigns, according to Herodotus, which, if 
‘ twenty-six years be allowed to a reign, make likewise 
“ two hundred and sixty years. 

‘ In so distant ages and countries it is not possible 
« that any king, with many names, can be more clearl 
‘© demonstrated to be one and the same person, than all 
“ these circumstances and actions together do prove 
“ that Osiris and Bacchus, Sesostris and Sesac, are but 
“ so many appellations of the same man: which being 
te established, it will evidently follow, that the Argo- 
“ nautic expedition, the destruction of Troy, the revo- 
* lution in Peloponnesus made by the Heraclidæ, &c. 
“ were in or very near the times in which Sir Isaac has 
e ranged them“. 

I. Before I proceed to an examination of these rea- 
sonings, it will be proper to premise something concern- 
ing the nature of the system, and the quality of the 
evidence. 

1. We are to observe then, that this system is so far 
from serving for a support or illustration of the an- 
cient story of these two heroes, that it contradicts and 
subverts all that is clear and certain in Antiquity: and 
udds new confusion to all that was obscure. The annals 
of Egypt, as may be seen by Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, who all copied 
from those annals, were as express and unvariable for 
the real diversity, the distinct personality of Osiris and 
SESOSTRIS, as the 1 England is for that of any 
two of its own country Monarchs. For they were not 


æ Mr. Mann's dedication to his tract Of the true Years of the 
Birth and Death of Cunisr. 


* 


vague 
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vague names, of uncertain or adjoining times; one was 
the most illustrious of their Dem1-cops, and the other 
of their KI Nes; both fixed in their proper æras; and 
those vastly distant from one another. So that, I make 
no question, it had appeared as great a paradox, to 
an old Egyptian, to hear it affirmed that Osiris and 
Sesostris were but one, as it would be now to an 
Englishman to be told that Bonduca and the Empress 
Matilda were the same. All Antiquity acquiesced in 
their diversity; nor did the most paradoxical writer, with 
which latter Greece was well stored, ever venture to 
contradict so well-established a truth. And what won- 
der? The history of Egypt was not, like that of ancient 
Greece or Suevia, only to be picked up out of the tra- 
ditional tales of Bards and Mythologists: nor yet, like 
that of early Britain, the invention of sedentary monks : 
It consisted of the written and authentic records of a 
learned and active Priesthood. In which, the only 
transgression, yet discovered, against truth, is that na- 
tural partiality common to all national historiographers, 
of extending back their annals to an unreasonable length 
of time. Let me add, that the distinct personality of 
these two men is so far from contradicting any other an- 
cient history, that it entirely coincides with them. Nay, 
what is the surest mark of historic truth, there is, as per- 
haps we may take occasion to shew, very stron gcollateral 
evidence to evince the real diversity of these two ancient 
chiefs.—So far, as to the nature of the system. 

2. The quality of the evidence is another legitimate 
prejudice against this new chronology. It is chiefly the 
fabulous history of Greece, as delivered by their Poets 
and Mythologists. This hath afforded a plausible sup- 
port to Sir Isaac’s es ; by supplying him, in its 
genealogies of the Gods and Heroes, with a number of 
synchronisms to ascertain the identity in question. And 
yet, who has not heard of the desperate confusion in 
which the chronology of ancient Greece lies involved ? 
Of all the prodigies of falsehood in its mythologic story, 
nothing being so monstrous as its dismembered and ijl- 
joined parts of Time. Notwithstanding this confusion, 
his proofs from their story, consisting only of scraps, 
picked up promiscuously from Mythologists, a 

cho- 
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Scholiasts, &c. are argued from with so little hesitation, 
that a stranger would be apt to think the Fabulous ages 
were as well distinguished as those marked by the Olym- 
piads. But the slender force of this evidence is still 
more weakened by this other circumstance, that almost 
all the passages brought trom mythology to evince the 
identity, are contradicted (though the excellent person 
has not thought fit to take notice of it) by a vast num- 
ber of other pussages in the same mythology; nay even 
in the same authors; and entirely overthrown by writers 
of greater credit; the Histor1aNs of Greece and Egypt: 
which, however, are the other part of Sir Isaac's evi- 
dence; of weight indeed to be attentively heard. But 
this he will not do: but, from their having given to 
Osiris and Sesostris the like actions, concludes the 
Actors to be one and the same, against all that those 
Historians themselves can say to the contrary: Yet 
what they might and what they could not mistake in, 
was methinks easy enough to be distinguished. For as 
Fable unnaturally joins together later and former times ; 
and ancient fable had increased that. confusion, for 
reasons to be hereafter given: so History must needs 
abound with similar characters of men in public stations ; 
and ancient history had greatly improved that likeness, 
through mistakes hereafter likewise, to be accounted for. 
Indeed, were there no more remaining of Antiquity 
concerning Bacchus, Osiris, and Sesostris, than what we 
find in Sir Isaac’s book, we might perhaps be induced to 
believe them the Same; but as things stand in History, 

this can never be supposed. | 
What I would infer therefore, from these observations, 
‘is this:—We have, in the distinct personality of Osiris 
and Sesostris, an historical circumstance, delivered in 
the most authentic and unvariable manner, and by an- 
nalists of the best authority. All succeeding ages agreed 
in their diversity; and it is supported by very strong. 
collateral evidence. At length a modern writer, of 
great name, thinks fit to bring the whole in question. 
And how does he proceed? Not by accounting for the 
rise and progress of what he must needs esteem the most 
inveterate error that ever was; but by laying together a 
number of circumstances, from ancient story, to prore 
e 
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the actions of Osiris and Sesostris to be greatly alike; 
and a number of circumstances from ancient fable, to 
prove that the Gods, whom he suppeses to be the same 
with Osiris, were about the age of Sesostris. So that 
all the evidence brought by this illustrious writer 
amounting, at most, but to difficulties against the best 
established fact of history; if we can, consistently with 
the distinct personality and different ages of these two 
heroes, fairly account for the similar actions recorded of 
them; and for the low age, as delivered by the mytho- 
logists, of those Grecian Gods which are supposed to 
be the Egyptian Osiris ; if, I say, this can be done, the 
reader is desired to observe, that all is done that can 
reasonably. be required for the confutation of Sir Isaac 
Newton's hypothesis, and for reinstating the ancient 
history of their distinct personality in its former credit. 

But I shall do more; 1. I shall shew from the reli- 
gious constitutions of Greece and Egypt, that the inci- 
dental errors which the Ancients fell into, concerning 
these two heroes, (of which errors our author has taken 
the advantage, to run them into one) were such as hardly 
any circumspection could avoid. 

2. And still further, that the identity of Osiris and 
Sesostris, in its necessary consequences, contradicts 
SCRIPTURE, and the NATURE OF THINGS. 


II. I proceed then to a particular examination of this 
famous proof of the identity, as it is collected and di- 
gested by the learned Master of the Charter-house. 

The first observation I shall make upon it is, that, by 
the same way of arguing, one might incorporate almost 
any twO HEROES, one meets with, in early and remote 
history. For as our great English poet well observes, 


“ HEROES ARE MUCH THE SAME, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find, 
“ Or make an enemy of all mankind.” 


. To shew the reader how easily this feat may be per- 
formed, I will take any two of our own Monarchs, that 
come first into my thoughts,—Kinc ARTHUR, for in- 
stance, and WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. And now 
let him only imagine, when arts and empire have learnt 

to 
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to travel further West, and have left Great Britain in 
the present conditiun of Egypt, some future Chronologer 
of America, labouring to prove these Heroes one and 
the same, only under two different names, by such kind 
of Arguments as this : 

1. AkTHUR and WILLIAM were both great warriors ; 
2. Both were of spurious or uncertain birth; 3. Both 
were in the management of public affairs in their early 
youth; 4. Both came from France to recover Britain 
from the Saxons; 5. Both proved victorious in their 
expedition; 6. Both got the crown of Britain by elec- 
tion, and not by descent; 7. Both had other domi- 
nions, besides Britain, to which they succeeded by right 
hereditary; 8. Both went frequently on military expe- 
ditions into France; 9. Both warred there with various 
success; 10. Both had half-brothers, by the mother, 
who, being made very powerful, and proving guilty of 
manifold extortions and acts of injustice, were punished 
by them, in an exemplary manner; 11. Both had re- 
bellious sons or nephews, whom they met in the field, 
fought with in person, and subdued; 12. Both reigned 
upwards of fifty years; 13. And both died in War. 

When our Chronologer had been thus successful with 
his argument from similar circumstances, (as in the case 
of Osiris and Sesostris), it is odds but he would go on; 
and to settle a chronology which made for some other 
hypothesis he had in view, he would next attempt to 
prove, from similitude of names, as before from similitude 
of actions, that WILLIAM THE Conqueror and WII 
LIAM THE THIRD, another Conqueror, were but one 
and the same, (as in the case of Sesostris and Sesac). 

Here the number of similar circumstances, in the 
lives of Arthur and Williain, are, evidently, more cha- 
racteristic of ONE, than those in the history of Osiris and 
Sesostris. Yet we know that Arthur and William were 
really two different men of two very distant ages. This 
will shew the critics the true walue of this kind of evi- 
dence; and should reasonably dispose them to much 
caution in building upon it. 

II. 

But it will be said, that the nature of the conforinity 

between Osiris and Sesostris is, in some respects, very 
different 
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different from that between Arthur and William. I grant 
it is so; and, from those respects, shall now shew, how 
the mistaken identity of Osiris and Sesostris may be cer- 
tainly detected. For I go on, and say, though from this 
instance it be seen, that a greater agreement might well 
happen in the lives of two ancient Heroes, than can be 
found in those of Osiris and Sesostris, while their dis- 
tinct personality was acknowledged to be very certain 
and real; yet, in their case, it must be owned, that 
there are peculiar and specific circumstances of simili- 
tude, which could not arise from that general conformity 
between the actions of two men of the same quality and 
character ; but must be allowed to have had their birth 
from some fancied identity. For several of the actions, 
given to both, agree only to the time of one: I mean as 
Antiquity hath fixed their times. ‘Thus, the vast con- 
quests over Asia agree well with the time of Sesostris, 
but very ill with the time of Osiris: and, again, the in- 
vention of the most common arts of life agrees very well 
with the time of Osiris, but very ill with that of Sesos- 
tris. However, from this conformity in their story, Sir 
Isaac concludes Osiris and Sesostris to be the same. 
And so far we must needs confess, that it seems to have 
arisen from some kind of identity; a sameness of person, 
or a sameness of name. This great writer contends for 
the first; but as the first contradicts and subverts all 
Antiquity, if the ascribed conformity of actions can be 
well accounted for from their identity of name, and that 
identity be proved very probable from ancient story, the 
reader will conclude that the fabulous conformity had its 
rise from thence; and, consequently, that all Sir Isaac’s 
arguments for their identity of person make directly 
against him. For if the conformity arose from identity 
of name, they were two persons. I shall endeavour to 
shew all this in as few words as I am able. 


I. It was an old Egyptian custom, as we learn from 
Diodorus Siculus, to call their later Heroes by the 
name of their earlier Gods. This historian having spoken 
of the CELESTIAL Gods, according to the Egyptians, 
adds, They held, that besides these, there were other 
EARTHLY Gods, burn mortal; who through their ia 

om, 
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dom, and common benefits to mankind, had acquired im- 
mortality; that some of these had becn kings of Egypt ; 
and that part got xew NAMES, being called after those 
of the celestial Gods; and part kept their oxn*. But 
this custom of calling the later Heroes after the names 
of their earlier Gods, was not peculiar to Egypt. Scrip- 
ture informs us, that the Assyriaus did the same. And 
the practice must needs have been general. For, as we 
have shewn, the original use of it was to support nascent 
hero-worship+. But there was another cause, more 
peculiar to early Egypt; and that was the doctrine of 
trausmigration. For it being thought that the same 
soul passed successively into many human bodies; when 
they saw an eminent Character strongly resembling 
some ancient Hero, they were inclined to fancy it the 
old busy soul, which had taken up its residence in a 
new habitation: and therefore very equitably honoured 
the present Hero with the name of the past. This rea- 
son, ‘Tacitus tells us, the Egvptians gave for the great 
number of Hercuies’s—“ Quem [ Herculem) indigene 
“ [Ægyptii] ortum apud se & antiquissimum perhibent, 
“ eosque qui postea pari virtute fuerint, in cognomen- 
“ tum gus adscitos f. This was so notorious that Sir 
Isaac could not help owning, it was their way to give 
one common name to several men. Nay even the least 
corporeal resemblance was sometimes sufficient to set 
this superstition on work, and produce the effect in 
question; as we find from the same Diodurus's account 
of the Grecian Bacchus. He tells us, that when Cad- 
mus the Egyptian was come into Greece, and his 
daughter Semele had a spurious son dying in his in- 
fancy, whose person resembled the images of Osiris, the 
grandiather, after having consulted the Oracle (whose 
approbation was contained in the advice, to observe the 
customs of his fathers), called him Bacchus, one of the 
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vocabantur, says Varro likewise (as quoted by Servius ). 
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names of Osiris: paid divine honours to the embalmed 
carcass ; and proclaimed abroad, that Ostris had chosen 
to come once more amongst men under this infantine 
appearance. Fromm this custom of giving the names of 
celebrated personages of high antiquity to later men, 
who resembled them in qualities either of mind or body, 
it was, that they not only, out of honour to Sesostris, 
called him Osiris, but, out of contempt and hatred, 
gave Mosrs the name of TyPuHoy, as appears from 
some later accounts of this Typhon, when they had 
now jumbled Moses and him into one; as they had 
done their Bacchus's, Hercules's, and Minos's; and as 
they were very near doing, by Osiris and Sesostris. 
The accounts, I mean, are those which we find in Plu- 
tarch, of Typhon’s flying seven days, and begetting, 
after his escape, two sons, JERUSALEM and Jupzus f. 
And further that this Typhon was the son of Isaac, and 
of the race of Hercules}. 

Causes like these could not fail to make this custom 
very durable, amongst a pcople not at all given to 
change. And in fact, we find it continued even to the 
time of Cleopatra, who affected to be called the new 
Isis, as her brother was called the new Baccuus. 
At length it became so general as to have no measure 
but the fancy of every particular. For Lucian, defend- 
ing the excessive compliments he had given to one 
Panthea, whose forin he had compared to the images 
of the Goddesses, justifies himself by examples; and 
among-t the rest, by that of Egypt; I shall not insist 
(says he) upon the practice of the Egyptians, who, 
though they be the most religious of all people, yet em- 
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ploy the names of their Gods even to satiety and dis- 
gust *. 

To apply this practice to the case of the Heroes in 
question. Osiris was the great Lawgiver of the Egyp- 
tians: and the Founder of their Monarchy. Sesostris 
vastly extended and ennobled their Empire; and was, 
at the same time, author of many beneficial institutions. 
Now if ever an occasion greater than ordinary presented 
itself, of putting in practice the custom of honouring 
later Heroes with the name of the more early, it was 
here, where the resemblance was so remarkably s:rong. 
And if what Clemens Alexandrinus says be truc, that 
Sesostris sprung from Osiris f. there was still a farther 
occasion of giving the later Hero the name of his first 
progenitor. However, that it was given him, is highly 
reasonable to suppose. And this supposition will clearly 
account for all that ingrafted likeness from which Sir 
Isaac hath inferred their identity. 

For when now they had given to both, the same 
name; not distinguished, as were their Thoths or 
Hermes's , (another famous instance of this general 
custom) by the addition of first and second, Posterity 
would frequently confound them with one another; and, 
in this confusion, inadvertently give the actions of Osiris 
to Sesostris, and of Sesostris to Osiris. But taking 
nothing from either, both their histories would soon be- 
come the same. And as, in this mutual transferring of 
one another's actions, several were given to both, en- 
tirely discordant to either’s age, we are ennabled to dis- 
cover the true cause of this conformity; and thereby to 
prove, that that, which it is plainly seen might be, really 
was, the cause. : 

I. Thus Osiris (because Sesostris was so) is made a 
great conqueror, at a time when Egypt was but just 
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t The histories of the first and second Hermes are as much con- 
founded with one another as those of Osiris and Sesostris, and from 
the same cause; yet, I imagine, the distinction of first and second 
will hinder any one from supposing them to be the same. à 
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emerging from a state of barbarism, into civil policy ; 
and long before several of those nations, he was said to 
conquer, had a being. But this seems to be onc of the 
latest corruptions in their history. Herodotus giving 
nonc of these conquests to Osiris, but to Sesostris only : 
whence I collect, it was the product of some age be- 
tween him and Diodorus Siculus, who gives them to 
Osiris with all their circumstances, and supported by 
the evidence of pretended ancient monuments*. It ap- 
pears too, to have been a Grecian addition, and at a 
time when it was the fashion to make their fables, sys- 
tematical+. For we are told 2. (and the tale was 
apparently framed for no other end than to connect this 
God with the rest of the College) that, when Osiris 
made this expedition, he took Silenus with him as his 
Governor; that he appointed Isis, Queen-regent in his 
absence; and Hermes her privy-counsellor; Hercules he 
made General of his army, and Neptune, admiral of his 
fleet. And, that nothing might be wanting to complete 
the cortege, he took with him a company of dancers and 
singers; amongst which were nine lively girls more par- 
ticularly eminent; with the king’s brother, as master of 
the muids, at their head; and these truly were to pass 
for Apollo and the nine Muses. ‘This quaint improve- 
ment on an Egyptian blunder, by some drivelling Greek 
mythologist ||, as rank as it is, is one of the chief circum- 
stances on which our illustrious author hath thought fit 
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|| The very learned Casaubon, speaking of the fables, which con- 
cern Bacchus with the Nymphs and Muses, says, Est enim Greca- 
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to support his Chronology. And that which is the 
mere representation of an old raree-show of the Court 
of king Osiris, brought by some stroller out of Egypt 
into Greece, is made an authentic record to ascertain 
the true age of all thcir Heroes. I am fully supported 
in the conjecture, that the tale of Osiris’s conquests was 
invented in some age between Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, by the testimony of two of the soberest and 
‘most accurate of the Greek writers, Strabo and Arrian ; 
who expressly tell us, that the stories of Bacchus’s and 
Hercules s exploits in the Indies were invented by the 
Macedonians to aggrandize the glory of Alexander *. 
The Egyptians had prepared the materials and made 
them fit for use, by confounding Osiris and Sesostris, 
under the common name of Bacchus. 

. 2. On the other hand, Sesostris (because Osiris was 
so) is made the inventor of arts, and the civilizer of a 
Jude and barbarous people, to whom he delivered the 
first rudiments of Policy and Religion, many ages aſter 
they had erected a flourishing and powerful Empire. An 
inconsistence so glaring, that the ancient critics seeing 
these things 8 Sesostris, reasonably understood 
Osiris to be meant. ‘This doubtless made Aristotle say f 
that Sesostris was many ages before Minos: yet Euse- 
bius places Minos in the times of the Judges. And in 
the twelfth dynasty of Africanus, Sesostris is made to 
reign, according to the calculation of Scaliger $, in the 
1392d year of the Julian period: that very point of time 
on which the extravagant chronology of Egypt had thrown 
Osiris. But there is a passage in Ælian which proves still 
more expressly that the Ancients sometimes understood 
Osiris by Sesostris. The Egyptians (says this historian) 
affirm that Bfercury taught Sesostris his laws ||: and 
that Mercury the contemporary of Osiris was here meant, 
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is secn by another passage of this historian, where the 
same thing is said of all the Egyptians in general. The 
Egyptians boast that Mercury taught them their 
laws *. oe 
But though mistake gave birth to this corruption in 
the Egyptian history, yet, without doubt, it was a na- 
tional vanity which supported it. For we are told by 
Diodorus +, who made collections from their history, 
that the reason, assigned by the Egyptians for that fa- 
mous military expedition, which they had transferred 
from Sesostris to Osiris, was the [Icro’s beneficent pur- 
pose of carrying the new inventions of corn and wine to 
all the savage inhabitants of the earth ; whom it was his 
purpose to reduce from a state of Nature, to Political. 
society. The intelligent reader secs plainly, that the 
design of this story was to do honour to Egypt, as the 
common benefactress of mankind. Though I will not 
deny, that the extravagance of the conccit, at the same 
time, shews how much they were at a loss for a rea- 
sonable cause of so early an expedition. The difficulty 
of all this did not escape the Sicilian. He frankly owns, 
there is a vast discordancy and confusion in the accounts 
of Isis and Osiris t. What seems strange to me is, that 
this did not lead him to the cause here explained, when 
he had so well unravelled the like confusion in the parallel 
case of Hercules and Alcæus. Their story had been 
disordered, like this of Osiris and Sesostris, from 
Alcæus's taking the name of Hercules. But Diodorus, 
by the same kind of reasoning || I have here employed 
to 
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to ascertain the diversity of Osiris and Sesostris, shews 
that Alcæus and Hercules were different men; namely, 
from actions, given to Alcæus, which could not belong 
to his age. But these being of different nations, the one 
a Greck, the other an Egyptian; this circumstance af- 
forded him an opening which he wanted in the case of 
Osiris and Sesostris, who were both Egyptians. 

And here let me observe, that this ancient practice of 
calling later heroes by the name of earlier, whether of 
their own or of foreign countries, brought still greater 
confusion into some other of their histories ; making the 
Ancients themselves imagine an identity where none 
was; as in Bacchus, Neptune, IIercules, Mars, Venus, 
Minos, &c. which popular mistakes Sir Isaac employs 
to support another imaginary identity that they never 
dreamt of. 

From this state of Antiquity I would infer these two 
things. ` First, that, notwithstanding the conformity in 
the histories of Osiris and Sesostris, there is ‘great reason 
to suppose the reality of their distinct personalities, be- 
cause the same kind of similitude, arising from the same 
mistake, is found in the histories of many other ancient 
heroes confessedly distinct. Secondly, that there must 
have been, in Antiquity, some very convincing proofs 
of the real diversity of Osiris and Sesostris, to keep 
them, as it did, perpetually separate, notwithstanding 
the sameness in their histories ; when the like kind of 
conformity had melted two or more Bacchus’s, Her- 
cules’s, Minos’s, into one. 

On the whole then, I have shewn, that a sameness of 
name is sufficient to account for the original of the con- 
formity in the history of Osiris and Sesostris; and, having 
done this, I have done all that is needful to ascertain 
their dicersity of person: there being nothing to oppose 

to 
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to the full testimony of ancient history, which declares 
for their diversity, besides this conformity of actions. 

But I have done more: I have shewn, that a sameness 
of name was, in fact, the only cause of that conformity ; 
and, consequently, that their persons were really different. 
That it could be only a sameness of name, I think, ap- 
pears evidently from the giving to each hero, actions 
unsuitable to his age; as great conquests to Osiris, and 
civil inventions to Sesostris. For I persuade myself, 
(though Sir Isaac be obliged, for the sake of his hypo- 
thesis, partly to support, and partly to palliate, this 
convincing circumstance) no one can, in good earnest, 
believe that Egypt was indeed emerging from a state of 
barbarism at the time in which he places Sesostris. Tis 
true, if men will yet suppose so, I have no better argu- 
ment against it than the BIBLE : and how far the credit 
of that will go in this enlightened age is not very easy to 
guess. Ina word, such unsuitable actions ascribed to 
each, nothing can account for, but a mistaken identity, 
arising from the sameness of name; for when this had 
advanced, or brought down, the real antiquity of either, 
the historian was to suit their actions to the imaginary 
time. Besides, we know they are not at all scrupulous 
about property, when they find an achievement in their 
way, capable of doing honour to a favourite Hero. 
There is, as might be expected, a pregnant instance 
of this, in the history of this very Sesostris; of whom it 
was recorded, that he divided the lands of Egypt amongst 
the People, reserving an annual rent to the Crown “. 
Now we are very certain that this was done, long before 
his time, under the ministry of the Patriarch Joseph. 
Here the theft lies open. While these Heroes were only 
made to pilfer from one another, there was some difficulty 
to get them convicted ; as where two cheats are taught 
to convey their stolen goods into one another's hands, 
to evade a pursuit: but here an honest man steps in 
to make good his claim, and proves it beyond all ex- 
ception. 
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But it is our business only to shew that the confor- 
mity, in the histories of Osiris and Sesostris, may be 
well accounted for, from a sameness of name. Other- 
wise, if the case required it, we should not want positive 
arguments, supported by the soundest part of Antiquity, 
to prove their difference of person. ‘To mention one or 
two only by the way; it has been observed before*, 
that, in substituting Hero, to Planet-worship, the 
Egyptian rulers, in order to bring the people more 
casily into this later specics of idoiatry, called the Hero 
by the name of a Celestial God. So Diodorus says, 
that Sol first reigned in Egypt; called so from the Lu- 
minary of that name in the heavens. This was the 
easier brought about, because the first Civilizers, to 
gain the greater authority, pretended, as was very na- 
tural, to be the Offspring of the Sun, that universal 
God of all the uncivilized people upon the earth. For 
the same end likewise, namely, to accustom the people, 
even while in the practice of Planet-worship, to the new 
adoration, they turned the compliment the other way ; 
and called the Luminary by the name of the Iero; the 
same historian telling ua, that they called the Sun, Osi- 
ris, and the Moon, Isis. Now the end of this mutual 
transferring of names being only to strengthen their xew 
idolatry by giving it a support from the old, it must 
needs be invented on the first introduction of hero-wor- 
ship. But hero-worship was as early as the first insti- 
tution of civil policy. ‘Therefore the using the name of 
Osiris to this purpose, is a demonstration that he was 
as early as sober Antiquity supposed. Again, Herodo- 
tus tells us, and of his own knowledge, that no Gods, 
besides Isis and Osiris, were worshipped by all the 
Egyptians in the same unvariable manner 7. This I 
think a plain proof of their being the common benetac- 
tors of all Egypt, in the invention of corn, wine, and 
civil policy, as the Egyptian annals deliver; their other 
Hero-Gods, as particular and partial benefactors, being 
worshipped variously. But this fixes them in their high 
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Antiquity. Again, the calf and ox are owned to be the 
peculiar symbols of Osiris: but the GOLDEN Carr I 
have proved to be an Egyptian syinbol ; therefore Osiris 
was, at least, as old as Moses. And again, our great 
Author owns“, that the king who invented agricuiture 
in Egypt, seems to have been worshipped by his sub- 
jects in the ox or calf for this benefaction. Now the ox 
or calf was the syinbol of Osiris. ut agriculture, we 
certainly know, was invented before the time ot Joseph, 
which will bring us to seek for Osiris 700 years: higher 
than Sesac, who is our Author's ancient Osiris or Se- 
sostris of Egypt. . 

To proceed: Such were the blunders in the history of 
Osiris and Sesostris f, of which Sir Isaac hath taken ad- 
vantage, to prove them to be one and the same. And 
it is certain, as was said before, that, had not the sure 
records of Antiquity kept them separate, this jumbling 
of their actions into one another’s life had long ago in- 
corporated them; and left no room for Sir Isaacs dis- 
covery: for the Ancients were fond of running many into 
one, as appears particularly in the case of Bacchus, 
whose history we come now to consider. 


TI. For Sir Isaac farther strengthens the evidence of 
their identity from Egyptian History, with the Grecian 
Mythology: in which Bacchus is delivered to us as the 
same with Osiris: and Bacchus being but two genera- 
tions earlier than the Trojan war, the very age ot Sesos- 
tris, this, in his opinion, reduces all three to one. p. 191. 

This identity of Bacchus and Osiris, Diodorus Siculus 
has very accurately confuted TJ. But to discover the 
general cause of this, and all other their mistaken iden- 
tities, we must trace down the religion of GREECE trum 
its original. 

It is a certain truth, agreed upon by ancient as well 
as modern writers, that CIVILIZED (;REECE received its 
religion from Ecypt. But the way in which this com- 
merce was carried on is not so well understood. It is 
generally supposed to have been done by adopting, and 
worshipping the very Egyptian Gods themselves, But 

* See note [ZZZ] at the end of this Book. 
+ See note [AAAA] at the end of this Book: 
1 Lib. i. p. 14. 
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this is a capital mistake. It was not till long after their 
first acquaintance with Egypt, and instruction in their 
religious Rites, that they adopted Egyptian Gods: which 
I shall now endeavour to shew. 

In the barbarous ages of Greece their only Gods were 
those natural Divinities, the heavenly Luminaries *. - 
But, on their first commerce with Egypt for the arts of 
policy, they found there a new species of idolatry, the 
worship of DEAD MEN; which civilized Egypt had in- 
vented; and which, as they improved in policy, had 
almost worked out their first natural Deities; the same 
with those of all other uncivilized nations 7. This new 
species, the Greeks eagerly embraced: and beginning 
now to take the Egyptian nation for their model in re- 
ligious as well as in civil matters, they brought home 
this mode of foreign worship, namely, DEAD MEN DEI- 
FIED. Thus far is agreed on all hands. The material 
question is, whether their object were Egyptian hero- 
gods; or whether, in imitation of that worship, they 
made hero-gods of their own? The common opinion is 
that they took the Egyptian. I suppose, on the con- 
trary, that they must needs make hero-gods of their own ; 
and could not, at that time, receive the other. My 
reason is this: 

The greater celestial bodies were Deities in common, 
as their influence sensibly extended over the whole ha- 
bitable globe. But -hero-worship introduced the new 
idea of local tutelary Deities: and this of necessity. 
For those Heroes were the distinguished benefactors of 
their own nation, at the expence, frequently, of their 
neighbours: and, for such benefits, they were deified. 
Now several causes concurred to make men teach and 
think, that the care and providence of their Heroes, now 
become Gods, was still, as in life, confined to their own 
dear Country: Such as the superior reverence which 
rulers knew the. People would pay to a God, whose 
Peculiar they were supposed to be: for, when undis- 
tracted with other carcs, he would be supposed at full 
liberty to attend to the minutest concerns of his own 
People: Such again, as the selfishness and pride of the 
worshippers, who would be for ingrossing a God to 

* See Div. Leg. Book iii. + Id. ib. 
them- 
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themselves ; and raising honour to their Country from 
this imaginary property. So that the opinion of local 
tutelary Deities became, at length, one of the most ge- 
neral and most undisputed doctrines of Paganism. It 
is delivered to us, for such, by Plato: yet, as the origin 
of hero gods from humanity was to be kept out of sight, 
he carefully disguises the foundation of it. The Gods 
(says he) formerly divided the whole earth amongst 
themselves by lot : not from any contention or quarrel 
about their rights; for it is absurd to suppose they did 
not know what was fit for every one’s peculiar care; or 
knowing this, that they should endeavour by violence to 
possess themselves of one another's property: but all o 
them receiving in an amicable manner, what fell to their 
share *, in this just method of distribution, each resided 
on his own peculiar: which, having rendered proper for 
our habitation, they lead and support us as shepherds do 
their flocks and herds in a pasture.— Every God there- 
fore having his proper allotment, all his endeavours are 
employed to adorn and benefit his ownt. This was so 
flattering a notion, that, in after-times, the Pagans car- 
ried it even into their Planet-worship: and each climate 
was supposed to be under the proper protection of its 
own Star or Constellation. So that the writer of The 
wisdom of Solomon seems to make this the distinguishing 
mark of Paganism; where praising the God of Israel 
for his ancient mercies to that people, he says, neither 
is there any God but thou, that carest for ALL I. 
Now, such a kind of tutelary God, the Egyptians 
would be so far from offering to others, that they would 
be careful to keep him to themselves. Hence the old 


* Tà her rAalydoorlss—Serr. translates it—deorum quisque prout 
hominum amore teneretur, I understand it—hæc amicorum sortiti 
—i. e. regions which belonged to gods who were in unity with one 
another. 
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practice of chaining down their Gods (for hero-gods 
were worshipped by statues in human form) when they 
imagined them disposed to ramble; or to take a liking 
to any of their neighbours. And as the Egyptians 
would be averse to lending, so the Greeks would be as 
little inclined to borrow; for they had now a race of 
Heroes of their own; those godlike men, who had re- 
duced them from a savage to a civilized condition, and 
had given them this very appetite; the appetite to im- 
prove their policy by the assistance of Egyptian wisdom. 
As little too would their own Lawgivers, who brought 
that wisdom home to them, be disposed to offer them 
Egyptian Gods; as knowing how much stronger their 
reverence and adherence would be to Gods made out of 
their own parents and fellow-citizens. But if this were 
the case, (and, in the course of the inquiry, it will be 
proved from fact, as here from the reason of the thing) 
it may be asked, What then was that RELIGION which 
all agree the Greeks borrowed of the Egyptians? I 
answer, the TRADE itself of Hero-worship; or the 
custom of deifying their dead benefactors. But again, 
if this were so, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, Mars, 
Jupiter, &c. first worshipped by the Greeks, were in- 
deed Grecian Deities, it will be then asked, how came 
their reseniblance to the Egyptian to be so great, as that 
later times should be generally deceived in thinking them 
the same? This is a reasonable question, and will de- 
serve a particular discussion. There were several causes 
of this resemblance. 

1. Nothing could be more simple than the RITUAL 
of the first Planet-worship, as may be easily collected 
from the nature of that idolatry. But Hero-xorship 
necessarily introduced a great number of complex Cere- 
monies. For, the commemorating the peculiar benefits 
received from the Hero-god, in his state of humanity, 
would occasion many specific Rites; and the shadowing 
or concealing his original and especially the blemishes 
in his moral character would necessitate the use of alle- 
gorical, And what this last sort of Rites did not suffi- 
ciently cover, the notion propagated amongst his wor- 
shippers (on which was founded the rationale of their 
worship) was made to supply, viz. That the Demons or 

Heroes 
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Heroes had, like men, their inordinate virtues, passions 
and appctites. Plutarch, in his tract Of the ceasing of 
the oracles, has a remarkable passage to this purpose: 
There are in Demons, as in men, a disparity in their 
“ virtues; and, like as in the latter, a mixture of passion 
“ and imperfection. Of which, in some, we find only 
“ the faint and obscure traces yet remain, as the dregs 
of evanid matter; in others the vestiges are much 
“ stronger, and indeed, indelible: and of this, we have 
“ certain marks and tokens dispersed up and down, 
‘ and preserved in the sacrifices, in the mysteries, and 
in the ancient mythologic tales“. In like manner, 
the general memory of the Hero's descent from mortals, 
gave rise to the consultation of oRACLEs and adoration 
Of STATUES in HUMAN FORM. Now, when Greece 
borrowed of Egypt the superstition of Hero-worship, 
they would of course borrow such of the Rites and prac- 
tices as were peculiar to that superstition; and adapt 
them to their own Hero-gods, as best suited every one’s 
character. For the truth of which we have the express 
testimony of Herodotus, who tells us, that the Egyp- 
tians were the first authors of religious festivals, pro- 
cessions, and offerings; and that the Greeks learnt them 
of that peoplet. But this resemblance, even without a 
Studious application of Egyptian rites, must have arisen, 
from the very practice itself of Hero-worship; as ap- 
pears trom what we have observed of the nature of those 
ceremonies which Hero-worship necessarily introduced. 
To confirm this, we need only consider the case of those 
hero-worshippers of the north and west, the Gauls and 
Suevi; who did not, like the Greeks, borrow this mode 
of idolatry from Egypt; being indebted for it to nothing 
but the corruption of our common nature. Now the 
Gods of those Barbarians, and the Rites with which 
their Gods were adored, resembled the religion of 
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Greece and Rome so exactly, that these polite nations 
thought the Gods of the Gauls and Suevi were the same 
with their own; only worshipped under different names“. 
This was indeed a gross mistake; but natural to fall 
into: So great a resemblance have [Heroes of all times 
and places ever borne to one another; whether they 
were lawgivers, warriors, navigators, merchants, or art- 
ists. Nor was their common rise from humanity, and 
their occupations in social lite, the only cause of this 
resemblance. ‘There was another; viz. their several 
departments after they were become Gods: some pre- 
siding over the elements, as earth, air, or water; others 
over the passions and pursuits of men, as love, war, 
trade, and the like. ‘To this common resemblance it 
was that at length almost every nation pretended, (as 
we see by Diodorus) that the Gods came originally from 
them. Now it the Gods of these Barbarians, though 
different in name, were for this resemblance, mistaken 
for the Gods of another people, with whom they had 
no commerce; where was the wonder that the Grecian 
Gods, who had the same name with those of a people 
with whom Greece held a perpetual commerce, should 
for the like resemblance, be believed to be originally 
Egyptian ? 

2. For, secondly, when the Greeks borrowed Egyp- 
tian Rites to enrich the worship of their Gods, they 
borrowed Egyptian vA Es of honour, to adorn their 
persons. ‘Thus, for instance, the name of Bacchus, 
one of the appellations of Osiris, was given to the son 
of Semele. Herodotus tells us, that these names they 
did certainly borrow; and we see by his account, that 
this was all which, in his time, was pretended to be 
borrowed 1. This observing historian, in his account of 
the Pelasgi, further confirms this truth, by a very cu- 
rious piece of history. “ In former times, (says he) the 
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“ Pelasgi in their religious worship used to sacrifice of 
“ every thing without distinction, to their Gods, as I 
“ was informed by the priests at Dodona. They gave 
“ neither name nor surname to any of their Gods: for 
„ they had heard of no such practice. But their titles 
“ were taken from what their worshippers conceived of 
“ their providence, directing and ordering all things 
e fitly and harmoniously. But after a long course of 
time they heard of other Gods, and of their NA M Es, 
« which came from EG vr, and in the last place of the 
“name of Baccuus. Some time after they consulted 
“ the Oracle of Dodona concerning these Names: for 
“ this Oracle is supposed to be the oldest of any in 
“ Greece; and, at the time I am speaking of, the only 
“ one. Of this Oracle therefore having asked advice, 
“ whether they should admit the Names, which came 
“ from the Barbarians, into their religion; they received 
“ for answer, that they should admit them. From that 
‘ time * therefore they sacrificed with specific multifa- 
“ rious Rites, in which they honoured their Gods with 
“ these new appellations. And, from the Pelasgi, the 
“ Greeks afterwards took up the custom. But the 
“ original of each God, and whether they are all from 
* eternity, and what are their several kinds of natures, 
“ to say the truth, they neither knew at that time, nor 
“ since. For Homer and Hesiop—were those who 
“ made a Theogony for the Greeks; gave SURNAMES 
** to the Gods; adjusted their various and specific Rites 
“ and Attributes; and designed and delineated their se- 
“ veral forms and figures +.” 

From 
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From this remarkable passage we may deduce the 
following facts; which, besides the evidence to the mat- 
ter in question, are very corroborative of our general 
explanation of Antiquity. 1. It appears from hence, 
that the Greeks borrowed the names of the Egyptian 
Gods*, tu decorate their own; receiving them,.as He- 
rodotus here supposes, by the hands of the Pelasgians. 
2. That they received nothing but the names. 3. That 
the humour of these ancient inhabitants of Greece was 
so far froin disposing thein to take Egyptian, or Stran- 
ger-Gods, that they would not so much as venture on 
their names till they had consulted the Oracle. 4. That 
the Religion of names came in with MHero-worship or 
local tutelary Deities (to which species of Gods names 
were an honorary attribution); and unknown to the wor- 
shippers of the natural Divinities, as the Pelasgians and 
all other uncivilized people. 5. That this Religion of 
names was a thing of much consequence in the Egyptian 
superstition, and even characteristic of it; which the 
reader is desired to observe as of use to explain some 
passages in the next section, concerning the propensity 
of the Israelites to that superstition. 6. That one cause 
of that ignorance, which, Herodotus here tells us, the 
Greeks ever laboured under, concerning the original, 
nature, and species of their Gods, and which, as now 
appears, we had not unjustly charged upon them, when 
we ventured to say the same in several parts of this 
work; one cause, I say, was, that those names which 
the Pelasgians had applied to their new Hero-Gods, the 
Greeks, their successors, took and transferred to theirs. 
7. And lastly, (which supports the general argument 
we are now upon) the true sense of the concluding 
words, which has hitherto been grossly mistaken, lies 
open to us—For (says Herodotus) Homer and Hesiod— 
were those who made a Theogony for the Greeks; gave 
surnames to the Gods; adjusted their various and speci- 
Jic attributes, and rites of worship; and designed and 
delineated their seceral forms and figures. What hath 
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been commonly understood by these words is, that in 
Herodotus’s opinion, the Greeks knew little or nothing 
of what we call their classical Gods, till Homer and 
Hesiod taught them how they were to be marshalled, 
and had assigned their several departments. A sense 
not only confuted by the poems of those two writers, 
who relate what they saw ESTABLISHED in their own 
times, but contradicted by what went just betore, where 
the historian tells us that Melampus (whom Homer him- 
self places three generations before the Trojan war) 
first taught the Greeks the name, the rites, and the 
mysteries of Bacchus“; the God last received (if we 
may believe the same historian) after the Religion of 
names were come in fashion. And we have no reason 
to doubt his evidence, when we see the several parts of 
it so well coincide: for if Melampus first taught the 
Greeks the worship of Bacchus, this God must needs 
be the last received by them. But indeed, the whole 
context excludes the common interpretation, and directs 
us to one, very different. The Pelasgians (we are told) 
received the RELIGION OF NAMES from the Barbarians. 
li. e. the Egyptians]; by which, the Gods were divided 
into their several classes. This new doctrine, the Pe- 
lasgians conveyed down to the Greeks. But (says the 
historian) the original of eack God, and whether they 
are all from eternity, and what their several kinds and 
natures are, to say the truth, they neither knew at that 
time, nor since. He then immediately subjoins the rea- 
son of their ignorance—For Homer and Hesiod—were 
those who made a Theogony for the Greeks ; gave sur- 
NAMES to the Gods; adjusted their various and specific 
rites and attributes; and designed and delineated their 
several forms and figures: and a convincing reason it 
is; for Homers and Hesiod’s being the popular and 
only authorized books of Theology amongst the Greeks, 
which assign the names, the attributes, and the form to 
each God, and thcir accounts being, at the same time, 
overrun with fables and fictions, it was impossible even 
for the Grecks themselves to develop the confusion, and 
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emancipate themselves from that ignorance here com- 
plained of, namely, of the true natures of their Gods : 
which indeed, their Teachers seem to have known as 
little of as themselves. For Homer when he speaks of 
Jupiter, sometimes represents hin as a God fram ceter- 
nily, at other times as only the head of the college of 
thcir terrestrial Deities. This then was what Herodotus 
meant to say; who is not speaking of the INVENTIONS 
of Homer and Hesiod, but of their AUTHORITY. Whe- 
ther they were the first who propagated or delivered 
these things, was not the matter in question. Had it 
been so, we know how Ilerodotus would have decided; 
who, in this very place, expressly tclls us, who werc 
the First; namely, the Pelasgians; who delivered them 
to the Greeks; where Homer and Hesiod found them. 
Ilowerer, on the common interpretation, gross as it is, 
Sir Isaac Newton builds one of his strongest arguments 
in favour of his xew Chronology. ‘To proceed : 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed the names, but 
likewise the sy 1BoLs of the Egyptian Gods; and fitted 
them to their own. A very natural superstition, as ap- 
pears by the practice of the Hebrews in the wilderness ; 
who, in the absence of Moses, running back into Egyp- 
tian idolatry, would necds worship the God of their 
Fathers under an Egyptian Symbol; and with Egyptian 
Rites likewise, and the people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play. Now had God, on this occasion, 
persisted in the severity of his justice, where he tells 
Moses, that he would indced give them the land of 
Canaan, und drive out the inhabitants before them, 
because he had promised Abraham so to do, yet that 
he would not honour them, as a select People, with his 
peculiar protection: Had, I say, God thus cast them 
off, and the people departed with their new Leader, the 
GOLDEN CALF, into Canaan; and there made it the 
visible representative of the God of their Fathers, and 
worshipped it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt but 
that the late posterity of this people, thus abandoned by 
God, and given up to muke and believe a lie, would have ` 
supposed that their Forefathers had worshipped Osiris, 
and not Jehovah, under this golden calf? The case 
needs no application. 

This 
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This then was the whole of what Greece borrowed 
from Egypt in matter of religion, when it FIRST learnt 
55 mode of Hero- worship from tliat superstitious people. 

ut, 

4. It must be owned, that soon after, they did indeed 
adopt sTRANGER Gods. At first the occasion was rare, 
and the Worship particular and confined. Thus the 
Athenians labouring under a destructive famine, and 
relieved by Egypt with corn, did, in gratitude for that 
benefit, make Isis the patron-Goddess of their Mys- 
teries. : 

Their Migrations were another cause of this adoption : 
for every region having a local tutelary Deity, the new 
Colony thought themselves obliged to worship the God 
of that place in which they came to settle. But, of this, 
more in another place. 

However, in process of time, the Greeks naturalized 
all the greater Gods of Egypt. For we are to observe 
that, as superstition grew in bulk, the principle of 1N- 
TERCOMMUNITY, arising from the very essence of Pa- 
ganism, at length overspread all their National Reli- 
gions, so as to bring things round again. We observed, 
that those most early Idol gods, the Celestial luminaries, 
were common to all nations, and that Hero-worship 
brought in the idea of local tutelary Deities: now, the 
principle of INTERCOMMUNITY at length broke down 
this inclosure, and turned all their Gods again upon the 
Common, 

The grazed ox, and all her bleating Gods “. 

But to be a little more particular concerning these va- 
rious revolutions in the genius of Paganism. The first 
idolatry was Planetary: and so long, their Gods were 
in common. But Hero-worship, by bringing in local 
tutelary Deities, made their Gods peculiar. As the times 
grew polished, and the absurdity of morTAL Gops be- 
came better understood, the Managers of this super- 
stition were obliged to hide their origin from Earth, and 
tu pretend they had ever been Celestial. This soon 
wore out their peculiarity, and brought in again the 
notion of their general providence: which, by means of 
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an increasing superstition, ended in an universal INTER- 
COMMUNITY. To explain all these particulars, as they 
deserve, would require a volume. And not much less 
perhaps might be collected from what hath been occa- 
sionally said of them, in the course of this work. Only 
one attendant circumstance in these revolutions, it may 
not be improper to take notice of, as it greatly contri- 
buted to fix the later Greeks in their mistake concerning 
the origin of their Hero-Gods. It was this : The learned 
Egyptians, as we have observed, at length contrived to 
hide the deformity of their idolatry by pretending that 
the whole had a reference to the onty Gop. Thus 
their vurious Brute-worship, thcy said, was severally 
relative to the various attributes of the Divinity. The 
same kind of refinement they brought into their Hero- 
worship: and each of their greater Gods they made 
significative, some way or other, of the FIRST CAUSE. 
But to perfect this part of their symbolical Theology, it 
was necessary to make large additions to the Legends 
of those Gods. And thus the several parts of lise 
history became relative to the divine Nature. But Isis 
being now possessed of all the attributes, which happened 
to be severally divided amongst the various Grecian 
Goddesses, the Greeks began to think that these were 
all originally derived from her. ‘This was the established 
doctrine in the time of Apuleius: who makes Isis address 
herself to him in these words: Ex assum—rerum natura 
parens—cujus numen unicum mulliformi specie, ritu 
vario, nomine multijugo, totus veneratur orbis, Me 
primigenii Phryges Pessinunticam nominant Dedm 
matrem; Ainc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Miner- 
vam; illinc fluctuantes Cyprii patriam Venerem; 
Cretes Sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam; Siculi trilin- 
gues Stygiim Proserpinam; Eleusinii vetustam Deam 
Cererem ; Junonem alii, ulii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, 
Rhamnusian alii—Ægyp:i ceremoniis me prorsus pro- 
priis percolentes appellant vero nomine Isinen “. 

Osiris too, becoming equally symbolical, made his 
fortune in the same manner, as appcars by this ancient 
cpigram : 

* Metam. l. xi. p. 378. 
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Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Ostrin Aegyptus putat, 
Afysi Phanacen nominant, 
Dionyson Indi existimant, 
Romana Sacra Liberum, 
Arabica gens Adoneum, 
Lucaniacus Pantheum *. 


Thus have I explained the several causes which occa- 
sioned the later Greeks to think their own Gods were 
originally Egyptian; for understanding that the Rites, 
the Names, and the very Symbols of their Gods were 
borrowed from thence, they concluded the same of the 
Gods themselves. And with good appearance of reason, 
as they found too that the ages immediately preceding 
theirs, had certainly adopted Egyptian Gods; which 
Gods had all the attributes of the 1 Now when 
this opinion was once generally embraced, they would, 
of course, invent a Legend for the Gods, conformable 
to the Egyptian history of them. And thus we see the 
reason why they made their Baccnus but two genera- 
tions earlier than the Trojan war, of which age he was; 
and yet made him Ostris, the conqueror of India, which 
he was not +. But their more intelligent historians per- 
ceived the absurdity ; and so, reasonably satisfied them- 
selves in supposing a double Bacchus: but being, as 
Herodotus observes, very ignorant of the true origin of 
their Religion, it was a mere gratuitous solution : which 
made it easy for Sir Isaac to evade it; by only supposing, 
in his turn, that it was their wrong notion of the high an- 
tiquity of Egypt which made them split one Bacchus 
intotwo. And yet in another instance, he frankly enough 
allows of this ancient practice of the communication of 
names I. But he gives the fact reversed; for they were 
the earlier Greeks who worshipped two Bacchus s. And 
it was late, as we find by Diodorus, ere they incor- 


* Ausonius, Ep. xxx. 

+ See note [EEEE] at the end of this Book. 

t The Phenicians, upon their first coming into Greece, gave the 
name of Jao-pater, Jupiter, to every king. Chron. of Ancient Kings 
amended. p. 150. 
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porated them into one*. Now had the cause of their 
duality been what the great writer supposes, the fact 
had been just contrary ; and earlier times had worshipped 
one Bacchus, and the later, two. The truth of the case 
then is this: when they first worshipped Hero-Gods, 
they had but one Bucchus and one Hercules, &c. and 
these were Grecian: when they afterwards borrowed 
the Egyptian Gods, they had two of each. And this 
is not said at random; for Herodotus f and Diodorus + 
expressly tell us, that two Bacchuss and two Hercules's 
were worshipped by different Rites, and as Gods of dif- 
ferent original, the one Grecian, the other Egyptian. 
And at length, for the causes explained under the next 
head, the ¿u'o of each were again reduced to ove. For 
we shall now see, that design as well as mistake contri- 


buted to confound the Grecian Bacchus with the Egyp- 
tian. 


III. For our illustrious Author makes another use of 
the Grecian mythology, to support his system. He 
examines the gencalogies of their Gods and Heroes; 
and finds them to coincide exactly with the time of 
Sososrnis ]: A farther evidence of the truth of his 
hypothesis. 

There are but few cases in which one would seriously 
admit the testimony of a Mythologist. Least of all, 
in settling of dates. The most learned of the moderns 

complain 


© Aumaterad airèr cpocayogvlinas Aiyucis & sò welds pir ird 
twdgkas sig d Oli, adliger & dvi. xexAxgeropnuiras d Tòr resraper 
TAs rd wpoyurrigu wedgus. dr Tès METArENETrEPOTE 4, rut, 
AINOOYNTAE pè» ant, wrambislas & di vd éparvuiær, To yu 
rene Ae. L. iv. p. 148. 

+ — Ke 33 pos Tres êpbórala EMU eiii, of dE HpdxAse 
ved dalia: g tw He, & AOANATS: Oe, & rf, Séucs° 
vy & irie, òs “Hewi, bai Herod. I. ii. c. 44. 

t Mubarcytos 32 rinis xy riger Asdrucer . we Teis xb 
œph;èrla tare. Quoi yap ix Arès xp Hie Asdvucer eib, ror ows 
Tier Lasalicr éruadipuor à var te yina, A Tas Juoias, ny Tipas 
NYKTEPINAE Y KPYOIAE œaguodyuer, Sia tiv aioxémr thy ix TS 
evrucias imaxodubicar. Diod. I. w. p. 148. These nightly and secret 
Rites shew them to be Egyptian. As for what is said of the other 
Bacchus’s being the son of Proserpine, this was only a fancy of the 
Greeks, on observing the mysteries of Bucchus and those of Ceres or 
Isis to have a great resemblance : but this was only occasioned by 
their being both Egyptian Rites. 

Page 191. & seq. of the Chron. of Ancient Kingdoms amended. 
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complain greatly of them for confounding all time in 
their pretended relations of fact. The excellent bishop 
STILLINGFLEET thus expresseth himself: We see those 
[Thucydides and Plutarch, whose confession he had 
quoted] who were best able to judge of the Greek Anti- 
guities, can find no sure footing to stand on in them ; and 
` what basis can we find for our faith, where they could 
Jind so little for their knowledge ? And those who have 
been more daring and venturous than these persons men- 
tioned, what a labyrinth have they run themselves into ? 
How many confusions and contradictions have they in- 
volced themselves in? sometimes writing the passages 
of other countries for those of Greece, and at other 
times so confounding times, persons, and places, that 
one might think they had only a design upon the under- 
standings of their readers, to make them play at blind- 
man's buff’ in searching for the kings of Greece v. And 
the candid and accurate bishop CUMBERLAND speaks 
so much to our purpose, that I shall add his words to 
the foregoing: Their mythic writers confound and lose 
all the times of their Gods; which advantage dicers 
Christians make use of against them: and this was a 
good argument ad hominem, as it is called, but is not 
sufficient to prove, that idolatry, and the heathen Gods, 
are of SO LATE AN ORIGINAL, as some, both Heathen 
and Christians, have affirmed them to be +. Now 
though, in answer to what Sir Isaac Newton brings from 
such writers, it were enough to say, with those who have 
considered their character before me, that they are so 
perplexed, contradictory, and infinitely fabulous, that 
nothing certain can be gathered from their accounts, 
for the regulation of ancient time; yet that they may 
never appear again amonyst witnesses of credit, or be 
heard in matters of fact, 1 shall endeavour to shew, from 
what sources those accounts arose, from which the low 
date of the Egyptian Gods is inferred : whence it will 
appear that they are a heap of fictions, invented and 
contrived, as usual, only for the support of greater. 

1. The first source was the address of the EGYPTIAN 
PRIESTS, to screen their ZZero-xworship from the inqui- 

* Orig. Sacr. p. 41. 8th edit. 


+ Sanchoniatho, p. 132, 133. ai 
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sition of the curious. We have observed, from a fa- 
mous fable, invented by these men *, to record the 
danger which this superstition incurred, and from their 
art in evading that danger, that the original of their 
Hero- Gods was a subject maliciously pursued by the 
Free enquirers of those times. For the discredit at- 
tendiag this superstition was, that these Gops had been 
MEN ; and the proof of their humanity was taken from 
their late existence. Now what did these Masters in 
their trade do, to evade this evidence? We have seen 
betore what they did to obscure the enquiry. Why, by 
an equal effort of their skill, they invented a set of fables 
(one of which has been examined above) concerning these 
Gods ; which brought their births even lower down than 
to the times of their established worship. What they 
gained by this was considerable: They threw a general 
confusion over the whole history of these Gods : and in 
a short time made men as indisposed to give credit to 
the old stories of them (from whence the dangerous truth 
of their HUMANITY might be collected) as these new 
fables, which it was impossible they should believe, for 
tue reason just now assigned. Hence, the first source 
of the lor dates of these Hero-Gods. 

2. The second, was the extravagant vanity of the 
Greeks in pretending, at length, to be original even to 
the Egyptians themselves. For we are to observe, that 
there were three distinguished periods in the Religion of 
civilized Greece; two of which we have described 
already. The first was, when the Greeks borrowed 
Egyptian Rites and Ceremonies to adorn their own 
Hero-gods : the second, when they adopted the very 
Egyptian Gods: and the third, when, on the contrary, 
they pretended that the Egyptians had adopted Theirs. 
On their first acquaintance with Egypt, they were modest, 
and fairly allowed its superior Antiquity. But as they 
advanced in arts and empire, they grew intoxicated with 
their good fortune; and would now contend with Egvpt 
(become by this time as much fallen and depressed in 
both) for the honour of priority; and soon after (as 


* The fable I mean is that of Typhon’s persecution of the Gods 
and their flight into Egypt; which the Greeks borrowed and fitted 
up with their own names of the Gods. 
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was no wonder when they had ventured so far), with all 
the rest of mankind*. And then it was, that having, 
before this time, thoroughly confounded the Grecian 
and Egyptian Bacchus with design (a contusion first oc- 
casioned by mistake) they invented many fables to coun- 
tenance their absurd pretensions. Hence their idle tale 
of Apis, the son or grandson of Phoroneus, becoming 
OSIRIS; without any other reason in the world than 
that the son of Phoroneus chanced to have the same 
name with the symbol of Osiris. Hence, again, the 
fable of Io, the daughter of Inachus, becoming Isis ; 
for scarce so good a reason; only an approaching simi- 
litude of names. Yet these two wretched fables, Sir 
Isaac Newton (surprising as it is) hath drawn in for the 
main supports of his hypothesis +. But as much credit 
as his countenance hath given to them, he who can sup- 
pose Io to be stolen out of Greece, carried into Egypt, 
and there made a Goddess, may as well believe an Eu- 
ropean ship to be now busied in bringing hither an 
Indian 8 to be made a queen. 

But another story of the same stamp, carries its con- 
futation along with it, as Herodotus rightly observed 1. 
For, to bring Hercules, as they had done Isis and 
Osiris, out of Greece into Egypt, in a manner suitable 
to his character, they pretended that, when he had 
landed on that inhospitable shore, and was led by the 
Natives, crowned with garlands, to be offered up at the 
altar of Jupiter, he broke loose from his leaders, and 
slaughtcred all who were assembled for the Sacrifice : 
and in this rough manner, I suppose, taught them to 
abolish those inhuman rites, and to worship their chas- 
tiser as a God: which would seem to have been the 
first bringing in of club-law into Religion. But, as 
Herodotus observes, the inventor of this table hath laid 
his story so ill together, that he hath only betrayed his 
own ignorance of Egyptian Manners. For, from the 

* Aasddvucs Fabre rd viv EMC eahplouala, & dv pe ors 
php,, AM x ne aber Ike, Seeler an Dio- 
genes Laertius, Procem. Segm. 3. 

+ Page 192. of his Chronology. 

$ Abywos N N AM ref oi EN ebe I ar gy 
Se è podéc le, toe engl rd ‘Hearing N às aò r dmiri f i 
Aipsa & c. I., ii. e. 45. i 
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most carly time, the inhabitants of the Nile were so far 
from offering up human victims, that they held it un- 
lawful to sacrifice above three or four species of animals. 
But the Egyptians owed them a good turn for this slander 
of human sacrifices; and indeed paid them with usury. 
For Herodotus tells us, the Priests informed him, that 
when Menelaus went to Egypt to enquire after Helen, 
and lay wind-bound in their ports, he cut up two 
children of the natives, to divine by their entrails *. 

This humour of priority was so rooted in the Greeks, 
that Diodorus seems to insinuate, they always disputed 
it with the Egyptians +. And so far indeed is truc, that 
it was one of their most early vanities t: and though 
afterwards, on their most intimate acquaintance with 
Egypt, it was in some degree corrected, yet it burst out 
again, and lasted, as we see, even to the time of Dio- 

enes Laertius. But this is the pleasant part of the story ; 
‘he Egyptians were not content to complain, as well 
they might, that the Greeks had stolen away their Gods 
and Heroes; but they would needs make reprisals on 
them. Thus, as Diodorus tells us, when they charged 
the Greeks with taking away their Isis, to aggravate the 
theft they pretended that Athens itself was originally but 
an Egyptian Colony |. This was a home stroke: but 
the Greeks as handsomely returned it; by affirming that 
one of the Egyptian pyramids was built by Rhodope, a 
Grecian whore]. This setting up one false claim to 
oppose another, was in the very spirit of ancient Pa- 
ganism **, So again, the Egyptians maintaining that 
civilized Greece was indebted for the mode of Ilero- 
worship to them ; did, in order to support a just claim, 
which wanted none of these arts, pretend to Antiquity 

Acc yàp Me waa dvd imixugiur, Mond ot ioince. Herod. 

+ Co 119. 

: 4 Negi $ Tis 18 Bis Hyer yirs; dexasérnl®e & pôror aupiobylior 
E Aus, AAAG . ce Tay Baghdgay iavlus adréyberac Aiſeilic.— p. 6. 

1 See § 3. pp. 84 & seq. | 

|| Kat rùs Abnszius X Qacw &xoxis Kras Lairov 8 iè Alyse. 
Diod. p. 17. 

See note [FFFF] at the end of this Book. 

** Jn the former part of this work where we have shewn, that the 
Converts from Gentilism unhappily practised it even after they had 
professed a Religion which condemns all the oblique arts of faleehood, 
and unjust retaliation. 
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most extravagantly high. The Greeks, not to be behind- 
hand with them, and to support a false claim which did 
want these sort of arts, having pretended that the Egyp- 
tians borrowed all from them, brought down the age of 
these disputed Gods as much too % . Unluckily, the 
great Author, who saw the unreasonable Antiquity of 
the one system, did not advert to the unreasonable No- 
velty of the other. 

But we are not to think the Greeks firm and steady 
in this natural consequence of their unjust pretensions. 
Nothing is so inconstant as falsehood. When, therefore, 
on the issue, it was seen that all the Records of former 
times contradicted this novelty; and, consequently, that 
their darling claim itself was likely to be in danger, they 
shifted their support, and then contended, in imitation 
of the Egyptians, for as extravagant an Antiquity *. 

IV. Hitherto Sir Isaac Newton was drawn in by 
Antiquity ; which had sunk with him, and foundered 
in the treacherous soil of Mythology. But the greatest 
part of his reasoning, from these Genealogies, stands 
upon an error of his own. The age preceding the de- 
struction of Troy is full of the loves and intrigues of the 
greater Divinities : who supplied that expedition from 
their own loins with Demi-Gods once removed. Sir 
Jsaac, who supposed, as indeed he well might from 
physical observation, that the Gods left off getting 
children when they died, concludes, from the mythologic 
account of their Offspring, that they must needs have 
lived but two or three generations before the war of 
Troy. But our great Philosopher took this thing a deal 
too seriously. ‘The truth is, he concerned himself no 
farther with the fabulous history of ancient times than 
just served the purpose of his system. Otherwise, he 
might have found, on the most cursory survey, that one 
of the essential attributes of a Pagan God was the getting 
of Bastards: and that, for one he fairly had in life, his 
worshippers fathered an hundred upon him after his 
deccase. ‘This amorous commerce between Heaven and 


* —Ildilev oh përer eb, Fri Tò x,, av indus Tra x, 
à? L yryenis in œéxu®- rors & dre Fgarztiac shrac ike xalloixtes 
w Tois iiloe wacis Ov dr vin . arigalv way piv , ade & oc a xv 
a rd nN a “νe iAtyile. Plato, vol. ili. P. 108. E. 
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Earth never ceased till near the latest times of Paganism ; 
as we learn froin the primitive Apologists ; who, referring 
to their perpetual intrigues in mythologic story, rally the 
idolaters, of their time, with great vivacity, on the de- 
crepid old age and sudden debility of their Gods. 

It being then notorious that, in the later ages of Pa- 
ganism, Earth swarmed as thick with the progeny of 
Heaven, as in the early times of that religion, Heaven 
swarmed with the progeny of Earth, Sir Isaac’s calcu- 
lation, from the time of the sons and grandsons of the 
Gods, what must needs be their own, is altogether fal- 
lacious. But as, in this inquiry, we have still attempted 
to account for the fables of Antiquity, in order to detect 
their various impostures, and prevent their future mis- 
chief, we shall now consider the original of those in 
question. 

1. The first cause of this doubly-spurious Offspring, 
was the contrivance of wives to hide their adultery ; of 
virgins to excuse their incontinence; and of parents to 
cover the dishonour of their House. The God bore 
the blame, or rather the Mortal reaped the glory; and 
Passion, as is usual, was advanced into Piety. Great 
men too, employed it, (for then Great men had some 
regard for their Race and Name) to conceal the igno- 
miny of a low-born commerce. In a word, both sexes 
soon learnt the sweets of a holy intrigue; where a pre- 
tended converse with a God or Goddess preserved the 
reputation of the weaker, and procured power and au- 
thority to the stronger sex. Sometimes the pretended 
amour was mutually concerted between the real parties : 
as that of Anchises and a Country wench ; who, in regard 
to his honour, was to pass for a Venus. So Homer f : 


“ Divine Æneas brings the Dardan race, 
“ Anchises’ son by Venus’ stol’n embrace; 
‘ Born in the shades of Ida's secret grove, 
“ A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love.” 
Mr. Pore. 
See note [GGG] at the end of this Book. 
+ Aagdarivy abr e xis, its wais Aſxicas, 
Ainiag tèr òx “Alyion rixe N “AQgodirn, 
1976 iv xonpotos, Již Bely ivmbsioa. IX. C. ver. 819. 
Yet this is one of the instances Sir Isaac brings vo prove the low age 
of the Goddess Venus. See p, 191. of his Chronology. And 
| And, 
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And, in a much later age, the Wife of Philip of Ma- 
cedon and her Court-gallant. Sometimes again, one of 
the parties was deceived by the mask of divinity which 
the other had impiously assumed, as seems to have been 
the case of Astiochè *: 


e Two valiant brothers rule th’ undaunted throng, 

“ Talmen and Ascalapus the strong: 

“ Sons of Astioché the heavenly fair, 

« Whose virgin charms subdu d the God of war: 

“ In Actors court, as she retir'd to rest, 

“ The strength of Mars tue blushing maid comprest.” 

Mr. Pope. 

And of the priestess Rhea, 


—— Quem Rhea Sacerdos 
Furtivum partu sub luminis edidit auras, 
- - - Mista Deo Mulier f. 


And of Alcmene the mother of Hercules. It was cer- 
tainly the case of the virtuous Paulina, in the reign of 
Tiberius : who, = made to believe that the God 
Anubis was fallen in love with her, went to the appointed 
assignation with a mind equally balanced by conjugal 
chastity and superstition. The story is very curious, 
and told by Josephus f in all its circumstances. In 
short, if we may believe Ovid, who was exquisitely 
skilled in the mythologic story, this was one of the most 
common covers of lust and concupiscence. The pre- 
tended nurse of Semele is made to caution her mistress 
agianst the addresses of Jupiter, in the tollowing manner : 


----- Opto 
Jupiter ut sit, ait; Metuo tamen omnia. MULTI 
NouixE DivortM THALAMOS INIERE PUDICOS ||. 


2. Another cause was the ambition of the pretenders 
themselves to heavenly birth, in order to support their 
authority amongst their barbarous subjects or followers. 

Thus 


© Tar M “Acxsrae@ xy idau vies “Agn®, 
Obs vixis Ard, due "Axlogos Adeidae, 
Tlaghiv@- AIAOIH, imtedion sicaraSaca, 
* xaliy” à di of E] AA. Ià. B. ver. 512. | 
+ Kn. I. vii. ver. 659. See Dionys. Lialicarn. Antiq. Rom. l.i. p. 62. 
| t Antiq. Jud. I. xviii. c. 3. See, for this general practice, Herod. 
+ i. e. 181. 
i| Metam., I. iii. fab. 3. 
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Thus we are told, that the two Amazon queens, Mar- 
thesia and Lampeto, gave out that they were the 
daughters of Mars, ne successibus deesset auctoritas (says 
the historian) genitas se Marte pradicabant*. And 
thus Romulus and Remus pretended to the same re- 
lation: But this matter is explained more at large in the 
discourse on the ancient Lawgivers f. 
3. A third cause was the flattery of sycophants and, 
corrupt Courtiers. To this practice Clepolemus alludes, 
in his address to Sarpedon : 


‘ Know thy vain self, xor let their flatt ry move, 

* Who style thee son of cloud-compelling Jove. 

“ Hou far unlike those chiefs of race divine! 

“ How vast the diffrence of their deeds and thine f !” 
Mr. Pore. 


4. A fourth cause was a mere figure of speech com- 
mon in the eastern phraseology: which, to express the 
qualities of the subject, called a prudent and powerful 
monarch || the son of Jupiter; a violent and inhuman 
ravager J, or an expert and able seaman, the son of 
Neptune ** ; a sharper, a banker, or a large trader, the 

son 


* Justin. Hist. I. ii. e. 4. + Div. Leg. Book ii. 5 2. 
t rr A os Paoi Ards yéror aiyióyoss 
Elves, ixn N gelen ird & 
OF AC i ryiroilo iwi weoligwr drbga v IA f. ver. 635. 
Tue words of Callimachus, in his Iiymn to Jupiter, are so ap- 
posite to our purpose, that the learned reader will not think them 
quoted impertinently : 


>,» + 


Ab via nes pèr C d „ 
Tevynras 2 Agi iwasligas N yss 
Aflitde- voids &, Ne sidôras ons. 
"Ex & Aids BacosAnes ims Aids 08, &rd Alus 
Onérigor. Ver. 76, & seq. 

q Præstantissimos virtute, prudentia, viribus, Joris filios, poetæ 
appellaverunt, ut Æacum, & Alinoa, & Surpedona : Ferocissimos et 
immanes et alienos ab omni humanitate tanquam e mari genitos, 
Neptuni filios dixerunt, Cyclopa, & Cereyona, & Scyrona, & 
Læstrygonas. A. Gellius, lib. xv. c. 21. 

** Thus in the Argonautic expedition Typhis the pilot, and his 

mate Ergynus, were called the sons of Neptune. And when these 
died in the voyage, they were succeeded by Ancæus and Euphemus ; 
and both of these, we are told, were the sons of Neptune, likewise. 
I chose to give the reader this instance, because, from this figure of 
speech, thus qualifying men any way distinguished in the Argonautic 
times, Sir Isaac Newton infers the low age of the Grecian Deities. 
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son of Mercury; a cultivator of the fine arts, the son 
of Apollo; a great warrior, the son of Mars; a beau- 
tiful woman, the daughtcr of Venus; and a good phy 
sician, the offspring of Æsculapius. ‘Thus Homer, 

‘ In thirty sail the sparkling waves divide, 

“ Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 

“ To these his skill their Parent-God-imparts, 

% Divine professors of the healing arts“. 

Mr. Pope. 

And that the poet meant no more than that they were 
excellent in their profession, appears from his giving 
to all the Egyptians the same original, where, speaking 
of ‘their superior eminence in the art of physic, he 
says, 

„These drugs, so friendly to the joys of life, 

“ Bright Helen learn'd from Thones imperial wife; 

„ Who sway d the sceptre, where prolific Nile 

* With various simples clothes the fat ned soil— 

“ From Pæon sprung, their patron God imparts 

“ To all the Pharian race his healing arts +.” 

Mr. FEx rox. 

3. The last cause I shall mention were the dotages 
of judicial Astrology. But whether giving to each of 
their Gods a Star over which to preside was the cause 
or effect of this folly, may be disputed ; because, I be- 
lieve, it was sometimes one, and sometimes the other. 
Yet it gave frequent occasion to call an extraordinary 
person the son of that God or Goddess under whose 
planet he was born. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discover and lay open 
the true causes of all that confusion which goes under 
the name of the History of the heroic ages. Those false 
facts, therefore, and the mistaken conclusion drawn from 
them by Sir Isaac Newton to support the identity of 
Osiris and Sesostris, being detected, general tradition, 
which vouches for their real diversity, is reinstated in 


a Tor avd’ syeizbny Acne odo waits, 
"Whig ayaba, TMedsrcign®- 0 Max.: 


Te N restuorle yaapupa viss iss xówrlo. Ià. B. ver. 733 
t Inre À Trace. imisdpsr® engl adwr 
Arber 3 yag Tlasñerés sisi 1102.85. OX, 2, ver. 231. 
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its credit: whose testimony likewise, as I have gone 
along, I have not neglected occasionally to support by 
divers corroborating circumstances. 

I might indeed have taken a very different route through 
this Land of Fables, to the confutation of his hypothesis; 
by opposing adventure to adventure, and genealogy to 
genealogy ; and have formed upon them, as others have 
done before me, a system of chronology directly opposite 
to our illustrious Author's. But this, instead of relieving 
the reader, would only have put him in mind of the old 
man’s complaint; Incertior sum multo quam dudum. 
I have therefore attempted a way of greater certainty, 
in an explanation of the general principles and practices 
of ancient Superstition ; of which, their mythologic his- 
tory was the fruits: And by this it appears that all 
these pretended Facts, on which Sir Isaac Newton sup- 
ports his hypothesis of the identity of Osrrts and SEsos- 
TRIS, are mere Fables, invented to confound all times 
and æras, and therefore most unhappily chosen for one 
of the means of regulating and reforming the ancient 
Chronology. 

III. 

But although I could have given no reasonable ac- 
count of these mistaken facts, from which Sir Isaac 
Newton infers the identity, I was still able to prove the 
falsehood of that supposed identity, by the consequences 
that follow from it: not only by those which our great 
Author would not, but by those which he would, ven- 
ture to admit. Both of which directly contradict scrrr- 
TURE and the NATURE OF THINGS. So that, as before 
I proved the error of his conclusion from the falsehood of 
his premisses; I now begin at the other end, and shall 
prove the falsehood of his premisses from the error of his 
conclusion. 

I. I have, in the third and fourth sections of this book, 
shewn at large, from sacred Scripture, illustrated and 
confirmed by profane Antiquity, that Egypt was a polite 
and powerful Empire at the egression of the Israelites. 
This is alone sufficient to overthrow Sir Isaac Newton's 
whole system. But to make the truth still more evident, 
it may be proper to take a particular, though short, view 
of the necessary consequences which follow trom the mp 

pose 
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posed identity of Osiris and Sesostris. These may be 
divided into two parts; such as our great author hath 
ventured to own; and such as, for their apparent falsehood, 
he was obliged to pass over in silence. 

To begin with the latter. ‘Those very historics on 
which Sir Isaac builds his identity, tell us that Osiris 
and his wife and sister Isis were the professed patron 
and patroness of nascent arts, the very instruments of 
husbandry being invented in their time; that he first 
taught the culture of the vine“; and abolished the bad 
habit, his savage Subjects had of eating one another + : 
and that she taught them to sow corn $; and gave them 
their first system of laws ||.—But if Osiris were Sesostris, 
all these fine discoveries were made but two generations 
before the Trojan war, and full five hundred years after 
the egression of the Israelites from Egypt: And then 
what are we to think of the Bible? But the gross absur- 
dity of these things hindered our Author from receiving 
them into the consequences of his new system: yet these 
standing on the same authority with the consequences, 
he hath thought fit to receive, he was obliged to pass 
them over in silence. Lut though he be silent, we 
should not. On the contrary, we must insist that he 
hath transgressed the plainest rules of fair reasoning, 
which required him, either to receive the consequences 
he hath rejected, or to reject those which he hath re- 
ceived ; or lastly, to shew, that they stand upon a dif- 
ferent authority. But he will do nothing of this; he 
picks and chuses as he likes best, and, what is not for 
his purpose, he leaves without notice. Diodorus says, 
that Osiris abolished the custom of human sacrifices ; 


© Eted à ce ve Quoi sic áuwiru mè the Nicay, x) Ti 
zei të taóraç xagu @pocesmicaila, autor oire xencasbas 1 
dd tat rùs Aus arOpowus Thy re Qulay tic aprinu, 9 TH xpi TE 
„he, x} the ovikopidir ad x tiguow, Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 10. 
ia Negros pls yap waŭsas Täs EMnroPayias Tò vd dre yin. 

1 Beten pèr Ie. 26, re Të œueë ris file xapror, (udperer 
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that he built the city of Thebes; that he regulated the 
worship of the Gods; and conquered many nations. 
These things Sir Isaac, who takes Osiris for Sesostris, 
readily admits. The same historian says, that this 
Osiris first cultivated the vine ; restrained his Subjects 
from eating one another; and found out the arts of life; 
that his wife Isis invented agriculture, and gave the first 
law to the Egyptians; but all this, Sir Isaac tacitly re- 
jects. Yet it one part of the Sicilian’s account be of 
better authority than the rest, it is that, which says, 
Isis incented agriculture : for he expressly tells us, that 
so it was found written on a large column, in hierogly- 
phic characters, half consumed by time, then standing 
in the city of Nysa in Arabia *: and, without his telling, 
we are well assured, that her mysteries had very early 
brought the knowledge of the fact to all the neighbouring 
nations. 

II. Amongst the consequences which the great Au- 
thor hath thought fit to admit; some are these, That 
instruments of war ; horses for military service; animal 
„Jood; the exact distribution of property; alphabetic 
letters; and the well-peopling of Egypt; were all the 
product of the Sesostrian age. 

1. Vulcan,-he says, who lived even to the times of 
the Trojan war, invented Armour, and was, on that 
account, deified by the Egyptians. His words are these, 
He [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus and Byblus] ¢ill 
a very great age, living to the times of the Trojan war, 
and becoming exceeding rich—And for assisting the 
Egyptians with armour, it is probable, that he was dei- 
fied by his friends the Egyptians, by the name of Baal- 
Canaan or Vulcan: for Vulcan was celebrated princi- 
pally by the Egyptians, and was a king, according to 
Homer, and reigned in Lemnos; and Cinyras was an 
incentor of arts, and found out copper in Cyprus, and 
the smiths hammer, and anvil, and tongs and laver; 
and employed workmen in making armour, and other 
things of brass and iron, and was the only king cele- ` 
brated in history for working in metals, and was king 

© "Eye "low spè 4 Bacinsca caons yogas— Eys sins yurn xy AAQY 
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of Lemnos, and the husband of Venus; all which are the 
characters of Vulcan: and the Egyptians about the 
time of the death of Cinyras, xiz. in the reign of their 
king Amenophis, built a very sumptuous temple at Mem- 
phis to Vulcan. pp. 223—225. Here we have a Hero, 
living till the time of the Trojan war, not only the in- 
ventor of arms, but likewise of the very tools employed 
in making them. That this was our Authors meaning, 
is plain from what he tells us of tlie Egyptians fighting 
with clubs in the time of Sesostris (p. 215); which cer- 
tainly was for want of better weapons: and still plainer, 
from what he tells of Vulcan’s being made a God; which, 
certainly, was for a New INVENTION. If I should 
now shew, by a formal enumeration of particulars, how 
all here said, contradicts the BIBLE, the reader would 
think me disposed to trifle with him. Instead of this, 
I shall but just observe, how ill it agrees with Homer: 
who seems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Patron-God of 
the Armourers, but, at the same time, makes both him, 
and the invention, the product of a much earlier age. 
From the poem of the Trojan war it appears that mili- 
litary weapons had been then of tried use; and Vulcan, 
and his wife Venus, Deities of long standing. Nor can it 
be objected that the poet hath here given us the picture 
of his own times. He was a stricter observer of deco- 
rum: as may be seen amongst other instances, from a 
celebrated one taken notice of by the critics, that though, 
in his days, Cavalry were common, yet he brings none 
to the siege of Troy, because those times had not yet 
learnt their use. Nor was he less knowing than exact ; 
for he was possessed of the songs and poems of his an- 
cestors; in which he found all the particulars of that 
famous expedition“. Now, if military weapons, at the 
time of the ‘Trojan war, had been long in use amongst 
the Greeks, it is hardly possible they should have been 
just invented in Egypt. 

2. Our author makes Scsostris’s conquest of Libya 
the occasion of furnishing Egypt with Horses. After 
the conquest of Libya (says he) by which Egypt was 
furnished with horses, and furnished Solomon and his 
friends, he prepared a fleet, &c. p. 215. The illus- 

* See note [HIIHII] at the end of this Book. ; 
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trious Writer is here speaking of the original of those 
civil advantages, for which ancient Egypt was so much 
celebrated. He had before, and afterwards, told us his 
thoughts of their astronomy, navigation, letters, names, 
and weapons of war. We cannot therefore but under- 
stand what he here says, of the Libyan horses, to mean, 
that the conquest of that country was the first occasion 
of Egypt’s abounding in Horse. But this directly con- 
tradicts holy Scripture, which assures us that they 
abounded in Horse long before. Their pursuit of the 
Israelites is thus described, — And Pharaoh made ready 
his chariot, and took his people with him. And he took 
six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of 
Egypt, and captains over every one of them.—The 
Egyptians pursued after them (all the horses and cha- 
riots of Pharaoh and his horsemen and his army.)— 
And the Egyptians pursued after them to the midst of 
the sea, even all Pharaoh's horses, his chariots and his 
horsemen*. Sir Isaac (p. 167.) seems to have been 
aware of this evidence against him, and endeavours to 
turn it on the side of his hypothesis. Jn the days of 
Moses (says he) all the chariots of Egypt, with which 
Pharaoh pursued Israel, WERE BUT SIX HUNDRED. 
Exod. xiv. 7. This is a strange mistake. The sir hun- 
dred, mentioned in the place quoted, are expressly said 
to be the chosen chariots, that is, the king’s guard; for 
over and above these, all the chariots of Egypt, an in- 
definite number, were in the pursuit. Besides, the 
number of horses is not to be estimated from the cha- 
riots, because there was an army of horsemen likewise in 
this expedition. 

However, by Sir Isaac’s own confession, it appears 
that Egypt abounded with Horse much earlier than the 
time he here assigns. For the vast number of Philistim 
Horse brought into the field, in the second year of the 
reign of Saul, in an army consisting of thirty thousand 
chariots and six thousand horsemen, came all, in our 
authors opinion, from Egypt. The Canaanites (says 
he) had their Horses from Egypt ; and—from the great 
army of the Philistims against Saul, and the great 
nuuber of their Horses, I seem to gather thut the 

* Exod. xiv. 6, 7—9—23. 
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shepherds had newly relinguished Egypt, and joined 
them. p. 167.—Now if they had such plenty of horse 
in the time of Saul, how was it that they were first fur- 
nished from Libya in the time of Sesac ? 

But another circumstance in sacred History will shew 
us, that Egypt, which supplied Canaan, abounded in 
Horse still much earlier. In the law of Moses, we find 
this prohibition, personally directed to their future 
King: he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause 
the people to return to EGYPT, TO THE END THAT HE 
SHOULD MULTIPLY HORSES: forasmuch as the Lord 
hath said unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more 
that way*. Now the reason, here given, being to pre- 
vent all commerce with Egypt, we must conclude, if it 
appear that Egypt, at this time, supplied other nations 
with horses, that the law extended to their Judges as 
well as Kings. But they did supply other nations. For 
we find the confederate Canaanites (who, by Sir Isaacs 
confession, had their horses from Egypt) warring against 
Joshua, they and all their hosts with them, much people, 
even as the sand that is upon the sea-shore in multitude, 
with Horses and chariots very many f. The law there- 
fore did certainly respect the Judges. And the rea- 
soning is confirmed by fact. For Joshua, when he had 
defeated these confederate hosts, houghed their Horses 
and burnt their chariots with fire t, according to the 
commandment of the Lord: observing it in the same ri- 
gorous manner in which it was obeyed by their Kings, 
to whom the law was personally addressed: For thus 
Ahab destroyed the horses and chariots of Benhadad ||. 
So that I now conclude the other way from this Law, 
that a general traffic with Egypt for Horses was very 
common in the times of Moses and Joshua. Conse- 
quently Egypt was not furnished with Horses from 
Libya in the time of Sir Isaac Newton's Sesostris. 

But it may give strength to this argument, as well as 
light to the sacred Text, to inquire more particularly into 
the reasons of this PROHIBITION; which we shall find 
so weighty and various as to appear worthy of its Au- 
thor, and accommodated only to a Law of divine ori- 
ginal. 


Deut. xvii. 16. + Jos. xi. 4. 
? Jos. xi. 9. 1 Kings xx. 21. 
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1. The first reason (which was expressly delivered 
with the Law) is, properly, RELIGIOUS. He [the King], 
says the Law, shall not multiply Horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he 
should multiply Horses: forasmuch as the Lord hath said 
unto you, Ye shall henceforth return no more that way ; 
i. e. He should not establish a body of Cavalry, because 
this could not be effected without sending into Egypt, 
with which people the Lord had forbidden any commu- 
nication, as, of all foreign commerce, that was the most 
dangerous to true Religion *. 

When Solomon had violated this Law, and multiplied 
Horses to such excess that, we are told, he had forty 
thousand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve 
thousand Horsement, it was soon attended with those 
fatal consequences which the Law had foretold. For 
this wisest of Kings having likewise, in violation of 
another Law of Moses, married Pharaoh’s daughter f, 
(the early fruits of this commerce) and then, by a repe- 
tition of the same crime, but a transgression of another 
law, had espoused more strange women ||; they first of 
all, in defiance of a fourth Law, persuaded him to build 
them idol Temples for their use; and afterwards, against 
a fifth Law, still more fundamental, brought him to 
erect other Temples for his oun. Now the original 
of all this mischief was the forbidden traffic with Egypt 
for Horses: For thither, we are told, the agents of So- 
lomon were sent to mount his Cavalry. And Solomon 
gathered chariots and horsemen: and he had a thousand 
and four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horse- 
men, which he placed in the chariot-cities, and with the 
hing at Jerusalen—And he had Horses brought out of 
Egypt, and linen-yarn: the kings merchants received 
the linen-yarn at a price. And they fetcht up and 
brought forth out of Egypt a chariot for six hundred 
shekels of silver, and an Horse for an hundred and 
Jfty**. Nay, this great King even turned factor for 
the neighbouring monarchs. And so brought they out 
Horses for all the kings of the Hittites, and for the 


4 See the next section. + 1 Kings iv. 26. 1 Ib. iii. 1. 
il 2 Kings xi. 1. q Ib. xi. 7, 8. 
ee 2 Chron. i. 16, 17. 
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kings of Syria by their means. This opprobrious 
commerce was kept up by his Successors; and attended 
with the same pernicious consequences. Isaiah, with 
his usual majesty, denounces the mischiefs of this traffic ; 
and foretels that one of the good effects of leaving it, 
would be the forsaking their idolatries. /o to them 
that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on Horses, 
and trust in chariots, because they are many; and in 
HORSEMEN, because they are wery strong: but they 
look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the 
Lord.—For thus hath the Lord spoken unto me, Like 
as the lion, and the young lion roaring on his prey, 
when a multitude of shepherds is called forth against 
him, he will not be afraid of their voice, nor abase him- 
self for the noise of them: so shall the Lord of Hosts 
come down to fight for mount Zion, and for the hill 
thereof—Turn ye unto him from whom the children of 
Israel hace deeply revolted. For in that day ecery man 
shall cast away his idols of silver, and his idols of gold, 
which your own hands have made unto you for a sin f. 

2. The second reason against multiplying Horses I 
take to have been properly potiticaL. The Israelites, 
separated by Gon for his peculiar People, under his go- 
vernment as King, must needs have been designed for 
the proprietors of one certain country. Accordingly the 
land of Canaan, the possession of the seven nations, 
was marked out for their proper inheritance. Within these 
limits they were to be confined; it being foreign to the 
nature of their Institution to make conquests, or to ex- 
tend their dominion. But the expulsion of the seven 
nations being, as we shall see presently, to be effected 
by the extraordinary assistance of their KING, JEHO- 
VAH, their successes must, of course, be full and rapid. 
But nothing is so impatient of bounds as a Multitude 
flesht with easy victories : the projects of such a people 
are always going on from conquest to conquest; as ap- 
pears from the Mahometan Arabs, under the same cir- 
cumstances, led out to conquest by a fuld Prophet, as 
the Israelites by a true. Now to defcat this so natural 
a disposition, in a nation not designed for Empire, a 
Law is given against MULTIPLYING HORSES; than 

© a Chron, i. 17. + Is. xxxi. 1. 4. 6, 7. 
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which nothing can be conceived more effectual. The 
Country that confined them, was rocky and mountain- 
ous, and therefore unfit for the breed and sustentation 
of horse. Telemachus is commended for giving this 
reason for refusing the horses of Menelaus : 


Haud male Telemachus, proles patientis Ulirei ; 
Non est aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 
Porrectus spatiis, nec multæ prodigus herbæ *. 


Besides, when they had once gotten possession of these 
-mountains, they had little need of horse to preserve their 
conquest; as all skilled in military matters very well 
understand T. The Israelites therefore, had they been 
either wise or pious, would soon have found that their 
true strength, as well political as religious, lay in In- 
fantry: As that of Egypt, for a contrary reason, was in 
their Cavalry. Hence that people, who well under- 
stood their advantages, so industriously propagated the 
breed of Horses, as the surest defence of their territo- 
ries. There is a remarkable passage, in the history of 
these times, to support what I here advance. When 
Benhadad, the gentile king of Syria, whose forces con- 
sisted of chariots and horsemen, had warred with ill 
success against the king of Israel, the Ministers, in a 
council of war, delivered their advice to him in these 
terms: Their Gods are Gods of the 11LLs, therefore 
they were stronger than we: but let us fight against 
them in the PLAIN, and surely we shall be stronger 
than they.—And he hearkened unto their voice, and did 
sot. From this passage I collect, 1. That the army of 
Israel, consisting all of Infantry, had chosen the situa- 
tion of the hills; and this with proper military skill. 
2. That their constant success in such a disposition of 
their forces occasioned this advice of the Ministers of 
Benhadad. These men, possessed with the general no- 
tion of local tutelary Deities, finding the arms of Israel 
always successful on the hills, took it for the more emi- 
nent manifestation of the power of their Gods. Their 
Gods, say they, are Gods of the hills. Their supersti- 
tion dictated the first part of their advice; and their 
* Hor. + See note [IIIT] at the end of this Book. 
t 1 Kings xx. 23, & seq. 
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skill in war, the second,—let us fight against them in 
the plain. The operations of the war had been hitherto 
most absurd: they had attacked an army of Infantry 
with one of Cavalry, on hills and in defiles. 

But this want of Horse (which kind of military force 
neither the product of their country could well support, 
nor the defence of it need) would effectually prevent any 
attempt of extending their dominions either into the Lesser 
Asia, Mesopotamia, or Egypt. All which neighbouring 
countries being stretched out into large and extended 
plains, could not be safely invaded without a numerous 
Cavalry. In this view, therefore, the wisdom of the 
Law can never be sufficiently adinired. 

3. But the third reason of the prohibition was evi- 
dently to afford a lasting MANIFESTATION OF THAT 
EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE by which the Israelites 
were conducted, in taking possession of the land of 
Canaan. I have shewn that, when once settled, they 
might very well defend the possession without the help 
of Cavalry: But to conquer it without Cavalry, and 
from a warlike people abounding in Horse, was more 
than a raw unpractised Infantry could ever have pcr- 
formed alone. No more need be said to convince mili- 
tary men of the extreme difference of the two cases. To 
others it may be proper to observe, 

1. That in the invasion of a country, the invaded may 
chuse their ground; and as it is their interest to avoid 
coming to a decisive action, so, being amidst their own 
native stores and provisions, they have it in their power 
to decline it. On the contrary, the invader must attack 
his enemies wherever he finds them posted. For, by 
reason of the scantiness and uncertainty of supplies in an 
enemy’s country, he has not, for the most part, time to 
draw them, by military stratagems, from their advan- 
tages. We find this verified in the history of Benhadad, 
mentioned above. He had invaded Israel; but this 
people disposing of their Infantry with soldier-like ad- 
dress, he was forced to fight them on the Hills, where 
only they were to be met with. After many unsuccess- 
ful engagements, his Ministers proposed a new plan of 
operation; to attack the enemy in the plains. And 
truly the advice was good: but how to put it in execu- 

tion 
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tion was the question ; for they being the assailants, the 
Israelites were masters of their ground. So that, after 
all, there was no other way of bringing them into the 
plains but by beating them from the hills. And there 
they must have stuck, till famine and desertion had 
ended the quarrel. In this exigence, their blasphemy 
against the God of Israel enabled them to put their 
counsels, against him, in execution. They fancied, 
according to the superstition of that time, and so gave 
out, that he was God of the hills, but not of the valleys. 
His omnipotence being thus disputed, He placed his 
people in the plains ; and sent his Prophet to predict the 
coming vengeance on his enemies. And there came a 
man of Gov, and spake unto the king of Israel, and 
said, Thus saith the Lord, Because the Syrians have 
. said, the Lord is God of the hills, but he is not God of 
the valleys; therefore will I deliver all this great mul- 
titude into thine hand, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord*. 

2. Secondly, we may observe, that the possessors of 
mountainous regions may so dispose their Fortresses, 
with which they cover their country, as to make an in- 
vader’s Cavalry absolutely useless ; and consequently to 
have no occasion for any of their own. But the inva- 
ders of such a place where Cavalry is in use, and conse- 
quently the defences disposed in a contrary manner, so 
as best to favour the operations of Horse, the invaders, 
I say, go to certain destruction without a body of Horse 
to support their Infantry. This then being the very si- 
tuation of affairs when the Israelites invaded Canaan, 
and conquered it, (for till then they had not begun to 
transgress the Law against Cavalry) I conclude that they 
must have been MIRACULOUSLY assisted. The Ara- 
bians, in a like expedition, thought it so extraordinary 
a thing to conquer without Horse, that Mahomet made 
it a law, when this happened, for the spoils not to be 
divided according to the stated rule, but for all to go to 
the Prophet himself, as a deodand or a gift from God 
alone+. Yet Mahomet never pretended to make his 


con- 
* 1 Kings xx. 28. | 
+ Et id, quod concessit in predam Deus legato suo ex illis: Non 
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conquests without Horse, but used them on every occa- 
sion of need. 

To return, we sce then how little reason Sir Isaac 
Newton had for saying that Sesostris’s conquest of 
Libya was the occasion of Egypt's being furnished with 
horse, so as to supply the neighbouring countries. But 
the instance was particularly ill chosen: for Sesostris, 
whom he makes the author of this benefit to Egypt, did, 
by his filling the country with canals, defeat the chief 
use and service of Cavalry; with which, till this time, 
Egypt had abounded; but which from henceforth we 
hear no more of“. 

3. Again, in consequence of the same system, our 
great author seems to think that animal food was not 
customary amongst the Egyptians till about this time. 
The Egyptians (says he) originally lived on the fruits of 
the earth, and fared hardly, and abstained from ani- 
mals, and THEREFORE abominated shepherds: Menes 
[the third from Sesostris] taught them to adorn their beds 
and tables with rich furniture and carpets, and brought 
in amongst them a sumptuous, delicious, and voluptuous 
way of life. p.241. Now, whoever brought in the eating 
of flesh, and a voluptuous life, did it (as we are assured 
from Scripture) before the time of Joseph. I have 
proved, in my account of their Physicians as delivered 
in the Bible, that they were then a luxurious people fe 
From the dream of Pharaoh’s baker, compared with 
Joseph's interpretation t, it appears, they eat animal 

food ; 
illud ope equorum aut camelorum]; sed Deus prevalere facit legatos 
suos, super quem vult: nam Deus est super omnem rem potens. Sur. 
59. Alcor. ver. 6. 

* Norñous B è Eiowrps ic rd Alyuwler, m—ràs Nhe Tas sö 
idcas iv Aiyónly, wácas Eros dv fu Sgvocor ixoisér te Sx ixórleç 
Alyuwks, rergi idea ixraciun, N œuakevouimr wãcan ià rr 
ard yag Tete TE ygére AT’ isca wiliàs vd, EnwwO, x d- 
dE . yiyon. Herod. Hist. lib. ini. cap. 108. 

+ See p.95, and following, of this volume. 

1 “ And the chief baker said unto Joseph, I also was in my dream, 
“ and behold I had three white baskets on my head, and in the upper- 
% most basket there was of all manner of Baxe-meats for Pharaoh, 
“ and the birds did eat them out of the basket.—And Joseph an- 
„ swered and said—The three baskets are three days. Yet within 
“ three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and shall 
hang thee on a tree; and the birds shall eat thy flesh from off thee.” 
Gen. xl. 17. & seq. 
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food ; and, from the story of Joseph's entertainment of 
bis brethren, it appears, that their enmity to shepherds 
was not occasioned by these Hebrews eating animal food, 
which, Sir Isaac says, the Egyptians abstained from. 
And he said to the ruler of his house, Bring these men 
home, and s A v, and make ready: for these men shall 
dine with me at noon. And the man did as Joseph bade: 
and the man brought the men into Joseph's house—and 
they set on for him by himself, and for them by them- 
_ selves, and for the Egyptians, which did eut with him, 
by themselves, because the Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians.—And he took and sent messes unto them 
from before hin*. Here, we see the common provision 
for their entertainment was animal food. And no one 
can doubt whether Joseph contormed to the Egyptian 
dict. He sat single out of state, with regard to the 
Egyptians; the Egyptians sat apart, with regard to the 
Shepherds; and Both were supplied from the Gover- 
nor's table, which was furnished from the Steward's 
slaughter-house. The truth of this is farther seen from 
the murmuring of the Israelites in the wilderness, when 
they said, /Vould to God we had died by the hand of the 
Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the FLESH- 
pots, and when we did eat bread to the fullt. Now 
we can scarce suppose the Egyptians would permit their 
slaves, whom they kept in so hard oppression, to riot 
in flesh-pots, while, as Sir Isaac supposes, they them- 
selves fared hardly and abstained from Animals. 

4. Again, he supposes, that the exact division of the 
land of Egypt into Property was first made in the time 
of Sesostris. Sesostris (says he) upon his returning 

- home, divided Egypt by measure amongst the Egyp- 
tians; and this gave a beginning to surceying and geo- 
metry. p. 218. And in another place, he brings down 
the original of geometry still lower; even as late as 
Mæris, the fifth from Sesostris. Meris (says he)—for 
preserving the division of Egypt into equal shares 
amongst the soldiers—wrote a book of surveying, which 
gave a beginning to geometry. p. 248. Let the reader 
now consider, whether it be possible to reconcile this 

* Gen. xliii. 16, 17—32—34. + Exod xvi. 3. th 
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with the following account of Joseph's administration. 
And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; 
Jor the Egyptians sold EVERY MAN HIS FIELD, because 
the famine prevailed over them: so the land became Fha- 
raoh's. And as for the pe he removed them to 
cities from one end of the borders of Egypt, even to the 
other end thereof. Only the land of the Priests bought 
he not; for the Priests had a portion assigned them of 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gare 
them; therefore they sold not their lands. Then Jo- 
seph said unto the people, Behold I hace bought you 
this day, and your land for Pharaoh : lo here is the seed 
Jor you, and ye shall sow the land. And it shall come 
to pass, in the increase, that you shall gice the fifth 
part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, 
for seed of the field, and for your food and for them of 
your own housholäs, and for food for your little ones. 
And Joseph made it a lux over the land of Egypt unto 
this 40% that Pharaoh shouid hace the fifth part; er- 
cept the land of the Priests only, which became not 
Pharaoh’s*, Here we have the description of a coun- 
try very exactly set out and settled in private property. 
It would afford room for variety of reflections: 1 shall 
confine myself to the following. If private property had 
not been, at this time, established with the utmost order 
and exactness; what occasion had Joseph to recur to 
that troublesome expedient of transplanting the People, 
reciprocally, from one end of Egypt to the other? Ilis 
purpose in it is evident: it was to secure Pharaoh in his 
new property, by defeating the ill effects of that fond- 
ness which people naturally have to an old paternal in- 
heritance. But what fondness have men for one spot, 
rather than another, of lands lying in common, or but 
newly appropriated? Were the Egyptians at this time, 
as Sir Isaac Newton seems to suppose, in the state of 
the unsettled Nomades, thev would have gone from one 
end of Egypt to the other, without Joseph’s sending; and 
without the least regret for any thing they had left behind. 
But without weakening the great man’s conjecture by 
Scripture-history, How does it appear from the simple 
fact of Sesostris 3 dividing the large champaign country 
„ Gen. xlvii. 20, & seq. ; 
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of Egypt into square fields, by cross-cut canals, that 
this was a dividing Egypt by measure, and giving a be- 
ginning to surveying and geometry? If we examine 
the cause and the effects of that improvement, we shall 
find that neither one nor the other part of his conclu- 
sion can be deduced from it. The cause of making 
these canals was evidently to drain the swampy marshes 
of that vast extended level; and to render the whole 
labourable*. But a work of this kind is never 
projected till a people begin to want room. And they 
never want room till private property hath been well 
established; and the necessaries of life, by the ad- 
vancement of civil arts, are become greatly increascd. 
As to the effects; Ground, once divided by such boun- 
daries, was in no danger of a change of land-marks ; 
and consequently had small occasion for future surveys. 
So that had not the Egyptians found out geometry be- 
fore this new division, tis probable they had never 
found it out atall. The-most likely cause, therefore, to 
be assigned for this invention, was the necessity of fre- 
quent surveys, while the annual overflowings of the Nile 
were always obliterating such land-marks as were not, 
like those cross-cut canals, wrought deep into the soil. 
But these put a total end to that inconvenience. In- 
deed, Herodotus seems to give it as his opinion, that 
geometry had its rise from this improvement of Sesos- 
tris f. But we are to remember what hath been said of 
the incredible Antiquity which the ancient Greek 
. writers, and particularly Aristotle , assigned to this 
Hero: the natural consequence of the Egyptian’s having 
confounded the ages and actions, though never the per- 
sons, of Osiris and Sesostris. 

5. The next inference this illustrious Writer makes 
from his system is, that letters were unknown in Egypt 
till the time of David. When the Edomites (says he) 
fled from David with their young king Aadad into 
Egypt, it is probable that they carried thither also the 
use of letters: for letters were then in use amongst the 
posterity of Abraham—and there is no instance of let- 


* See note [K KKK] at the end of this Book. 


+ Ae. N pos ibise yrupilele ad ęoba, de rd. EM iνj 
Herodot. l. ii. c. 109. t See p. 228. 
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ters, for writing down sounds, being in use before the 
days of David in any other nation besides the posterity 
of Abraham. The Egyptians ascribed this inoention to 
Thoth the secretary of Osiris; and therefore letters be- 
gan to be in use in Egypt in the days of Thoth, that 
ty, a little after the flight of the Edomites from David, 
or about the time that Cadmus brought them into Eu- 
rope. p. 209. It appears from the two stone-tables of 
the Law, and from the engravings on Aaron’s breast- 
plate, that letters were in common use amongst the 
Israelites at the time of their egression from Egypt. 
Now supposing alphabetic writing to be amongst the pe- 
culiar advantages of the chosen people, was it not more 
likely that the Egyptians should learn it of them during 
their long abode in that country, than from the fugi- 
tive Edomites, if they had indeed carried thither (which 
however is a mere conjecture) the use of letters? But 
when we consider that alphabetic writing was introduced 
amongst the chosen people some time between the age 
of Jacob and that of Moses, it seems most probable that 
they learnt it of the Egyptians. But, for a full confuta- 
tion of this fancy, and of the arguments that support it, 
I am content to refer the reader to what I have occa- 
sionally observed, though to other purposes, in my dis- 
course of the Egyptian hieroglyphics *. 

6. Lastly, he observes, that Egypt was so thinly 
peopled before the birth of Moses, that Pharaoh said 
of the Israelites, “ Behold the people of the children of 
Israel are more and mightier than we; and that to 
prevent their multiplying, and growing too strong, he 
caused their male children to be drowned. p. 186. Yet 
this country, so thinly peopled at the birth of Moses, 
was, we find from Scripture, so vastly populous, by the 
time Moses was sent upon his mission, that it could keep 
in slavery six hundred thousand men besides children f ; 
at a time, when they were most powerfully instigated to 
recover their liberty ; which yet, after all, they were unable 
to effect but by the frequent desolation of the hand of Gop 
upon their insolent and cruel masters. And is this to 
be reconciled with Sir Isaac’s notion of their preceding 
thinness? But he likewise supports himself on Scripture. 

* See p. 116. & seq. + Exod. xii. 37. 
Egypt 
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Egypt was so thinly peopled—that Pharaoh said— 
Behold the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we. Strange interpretation! The Scrip- 
ture relation of the matter is in these words; And Pha- 
raoh said unto his people, Behold the people of the chil- 
dren of Israel are more and mightier than we. Come 
on, let us deal wisely with them: lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass, that when there falleth out any war, 
they join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and 
so get them up out of the land. Therefore they did set 
over them Taskmasters, to afflict then with their bur- 
dens.— But the more they afflicted them, the morc they 
grew and multiplicd*. By the whole turn of this re- 
lation it appears, that the more and mightier signify only 
more prolific and healthy. And that was in truth the 
case. ‘The Egyptians of this time, as we have shewn f, 
were very luxurious: While the manners of the Israe- 
lites concurred with their condition to render them hardy 
and fruitful, by an abstemious and laborious course of 
life. On this account the king expresses his fear. But 
of what? certainly not that they should subdue their 
masters; but that they should escape out of bondage: 
which, even to the very moment of their egression, was 
the sole object of the Egyptian’s fear.—-Lest (says he) 
they multiply ; and it come to pass, that, when there 
falleth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and 
Sight against us, and SO GET THEM UP OUT OF THE 
LAND. This was a reasonable apprehension: for Egypt 
was in every age subject to the incursions of that fierce 
and barbarous people the Arabians, on that very side 
which the Israelites inhabited: who, possessing their 
own District, unmixed with Egyptians, had the keys of 
the country in their hands, to admit or exclude an in- 
vader at their pleasure. A circumstance which would 
make the smallest province formidable to the most power- 
ful kingdom. To prevent then so probable a danger, 
their taskmasters are ordered to increase their oppres- 
sions; and they groan under them without power to 
resist, till set free by the all-powerful hand of Gop. 
Thus we see how Sir Issac Newton’s system stands 
with regard to sacRED ANTIQUITY. What is still 
© Exod. i. 9. & seq. + See p. 95. & seq. 
worse, 
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worse, is it not only repugnant to the Bible, but even to 
ITSELF. 

III. We have observed, that, by the casual con- 
founding of the propcr actions of Osiris and Sesostris 
With one another, each came to be, at the same time, 
the INVENTOR, and the PFRFECTER, of the arts of lite. 
This, which might have led our Author, the most pene- 
trating of all writers, to the discovery of the ancient error 
in their history, served only to contirm him in his own ; 
as placing the invention of civil arts low enough for the 
support of his general Chronology. However, it is very 
certain, that the making their invention and perfection 
the product of the same age is directly contrary to the 
very NATURE OF THINGS. Which if any one doubt, let 
him examine the general history of mankind ; where he 
will see that the advances, from an emerging barbarity, 
through civil policy, to refined arts and polished manners, 
when not given them, ready fitted to their hands, by 
neighbouring nations forward to impart thêm, have been 
ever the slow and gradual progress of many and succes- 
sive ages. Yet these, our illustrious Author (in conse- 
quence of the supposed identity of his two Heroes) makes 
to spring up, to flourish, and to come to their perfection, 
all within the compass of one single reign. Or rather, 
which is still more intolerable, he makes this extraor- 
dinary age of Seso:tris to be distinguished from all others 
by an inseparable mixture of savage and polished manners. 
Which is so unnatural, so incredible, so impossible a cir- 
cumstance, that, were there only this to oppose against 
his system, it would be a sufficient demonstration of its 
falsehood. 

To shew then, that Sir Isaac Newton, by fairly and 
honestly taking in these consequences of his system, hath 
indecd subjected it to this disgrace, I shall give two in- 
stances. The one taken from his account of the state o 
Mur, the other of the state of Architecture, during this 

riod. 
5 Our Author having made the Egyptian Hercules 
to be Sesostris, is forced to own that the war in Libya 
was carried on with clubs. After these things, he 
[Hercules or Sesostris] invaded Libya, und fought the 
Africans with clubs, and thence is painted with a club 

Vol. IV. T in 
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in his hand. Were, the great Writer hath given us the 
very picture of the Iroquosian or Huron Savages warring 
with a neighbouring tribe. And without doubt intended 
it for such a representation ; as appears, first, from his 
immediately adding these words of Hyginus: dfri & 
Egyptii primus fustibus dimicacerunt, postea Belus 
Neptuni filius gladio belligeratus est, unde vellum dictum 
est. p. 215. For we are to observe that the title of the 
chapter, in which these words are found, is, quis quid 
invenerit *: and secondly, from his supposing Vulcan 
(whom he makes to live at this time) the inventor of mi- 
litary weapons. Yet this, according tothe great Author, 
was after Sesostris s conquest of the Troglodytes and 
Ethiopians: it was after his Father's building a fleet on 
the Red sea, with which he coasted Arabia Felix, went 
into the Persian Gulf, and penetrated even into India: 
[pp. 214, 215.] and but a little before Sesostris’s great 
expedition for the conquest of the habitable world. At 
which time &e see him set out with the most splendid 
retinue of a Court, and the most dreadful apnaratus of 
War; we find him defeat great armies; subdue mighty 
kingdoms (amongst the rest Judæa, where all kind of 
military arms offensive and defensive had been in use for 
many ages); people large cities ; and leave behind him 
many stately monuments of his power and magnificence. 

2. Thus again, Sir Isaac tells us, that Tosorthrus or 
Æsculapius, an Egyptian of the time of Sesostris, dis- 
covered the art of building with square stones f. Yet 
his contemporary, Sesostris, he tells us, divided Egypt 
into 30 nomes or counties, and dug a canal from the 
Nile, to the head city of ecery nome; and with the earth 
dug out of it, he caused the ground of the city to be 
raised higher, and built a temple in every city for the 
zou of the nome; Sc. p. 218 And soon after, 
Amenophis, the third from him, built Alemphis ; and 
ordered the worship of the Gods of Egypt ; and built 
a palace at Abydus, and the Memnonia at This and 
Susa, and the magnificent temple of Vulcan in Memphis $. 


© Fab. celxxiv. 
4 —The building with square stones (says he) being found out by 
‘Tosorthrus, the Aesculapius of Egypt. Page 247. f 
t See note [LLLL] at tke end of this Book. 
Now, 
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Now, in this odd mixture of barbarity and politeness, 
strength and impotence, riches and poverty, there is 
such an inconsistency in the character of ages, as shews 
it to be the mere invention of professed fabulists, whose 
known talent it is to 


‘ Make former times shake hands with latter, 
„ And that which was before come after ;” 


though composed of tales so ill concerted, and contra- 
dictory, as shews, they wrote upon no consistent plan, 
but each as his own temporary views and occasions re- 
quired. 

When I entered on a confutation of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Egyptian Chronology (for with that only I have here to 
do), I was willing for the greater satisfaction of the 
reader to set his arguments for the identity of Osiris and 
Sesostris, on which that Chronology was founded, in 
the strongest and clearest light. On this account I took 
them as I found them collected, ranged in order, and 
set together in one view, with the greatest advantage of 
representation, by the very worthy and learned Master 
of the Charterhouse, in a professed apology for our 
great Philosopher. But this liberty the learned writer 
hath been pleased to criticise in the Latin edition * of 
the tracts to which that apology was prefixed “ I am 
not ignorant (says he +) that the author of The Divine 

“ Legation 


De veris annis D. N. Jesu Christi natali & emortuali Disser- 
tationes duce Chronologice. 

+ “ Non nescimus nuperrime accidisse, ut Vir ingenio & eru- 
“ ditione præstans, quum ratus sit ad divinam legationem Mosis 
„ demonstrandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut probetur Osiris non esse 
idem cum Sesostri, omnia huc allata in lusum jocumque verterit, 
‘€ instituta comparatione Arthuri illius fabulosi cum Wilhelmo Nor- 
“ manno, quos æquè bonis rationibus in unum hominem conflari 
„ posse ait (quamvis nihil fere habeant inter se cominune aut simile) 
* ac nos Osirin cum Sesostri confundimus. Et de hae re disputa- 
“ tionem in 70 paginas et ultra producit. In qua tamen hæc 
“ nostra de Sesostri neque negat, neque refellit, sed irridet. Alia 
« vero quædam Newtoni dicta de sero inventis ab aliquo rege artibus, 
“ armis, instrumentis oppugnat, et ea quidem parte causæ vincit. 
Nam ut ista longe ante Sesostris ætatein apud Ægyptios reperta 
‘“ sint, Scriptura sacra jubet credere ; ab ullo unquam regum inventa 
“ esse haud ita certum. Sed ea prius non attigimus, ut quæ nihil 
“ ad propositum nostrum attinent, neque nunc nos movent, ut pedem 

T 2 re trahumus 
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s “ Legation supposing it, some how or other, to concern 
‘ Noses’s divine mission, to prove that Osiris was not 
the same with Sesostris, hath lately turned all that is 
here said into ridicule, by a comparison made between 
the fabulous ArTHUR and WILLIAM the Norman; 
who, he says, may be made one by as good reasons 
(though they have scarce any thing alike or in common 
with one another) as those which we have brought to 
‘ confound Osiris with Sesostris : and on this point he 
„draus out a disputation through seventy pages and 
upwards; in which, however, he neither denies nor 
conſutes, but only laughs at what we have here said 
“ of Sesostris. It is true indeed that some other of 
Newton's assertions he does oppose; such as those 
concerning the late invention of arts, arms, and in- 
“ struments by some certain king; and in this part of 
“ the argument he gets the better. For that these things 
“ were found out by the Egyptians long betore the age 
of Sesostris, holy Writ commands us to believe: but 
“ whether found out by any of their kings, is not so 
“ certain. However, these were matters we never 
“ touched upon, as relating nothing to our purpose; 
nor do they yet induce us to recede from that con- 
clusion of the famous Newton, that Sesac was Se- 
* sostris, Osiris, and Bacchus. But the cause being 
now brought before the Public, let the learned deter- 
“ mine of it” Thus far this candid and ingenuous 
writer. 

He says, the author of The Dicine Legation supposes 
thot it some how or other concerns Moses: divine mission 
to prove Osiris not the same with Sesostris; which 
seeins to imply ‘that this learned person doth not see 
HOW it concerns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that 
Scripture (meaning the writings of Moscs) will not allow 
us to beliere with Sir Isaac, that the invention of arts, 
arms, and instr uments, was so late as the time of Se- 
sostris. Now it follows (as I have shewn) by certain 
consequence, that if Osiris and Scsostris were one and 
the same, then the invention of arts was as late as the 

time 


‘ 


t retrahamus ab ista Cl. Newtoni conclusione Sesacum, Sesostrim, 
“ Osirin et Bacchum fuisse, Lite jam contestata judicent eruditi.” 
In Dedic. pp. xii. xiii. 
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time of Sesostris. But this contradicting Scripture or 
the writings of Moses, as the learned person himself con- 
fesseth, the reader secs plainly, now it concerns Moses's 
mission to proce Osiris not the same with Sesostris. 

The learned writer, speaking of the comparison I had 
made between Arthur and William the Norman, says, 
they have scarce any thing alike or in common with one 
another. I had brought together thirteen circumstances 
(the very number which the learned writer thinks suf- 
ficient to establish the identity of Osiris and Sesostris) 
in which they perfectly agree. I am persuaded he does 
not suspect me of falsifying their history. He must mean, 
therefore, that thirteen in my comparison, prove nothing, 
which, in his, prove every thing. 

He goes on, — in a disputation of secenty pages and 
upwards, the author of The Divine Legation neither de- 
nics nor confutes, but only laughs at what we have said 
of Sesostris. What is it the learned writer hath said of 
Sesostris ? Is it not this? That between his history and 
that of Osiris there are many strokes of resemblance: 
From whence he infers (with Sir Isaac) that these two 
Heroes were one and the same. Now if he means, I 
Have neither denied nor confuted this resemblance, he 
says true. I had no such design. It is too well marked 
by Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did 
I laugh at it. What I laughed at (if my bringing a si- 
milar case is to be so called) was his inference from this 
resemblance, that therefore Osiris and Sesostris were 
one and the same. But then too I did more than laugh : 
I both denied and confuted it. First I denied it, b 
shewing that this resemblance might really be, doigh 
Osiris and Sesostris were two difterent men, as appeared 
by an equal resemblance in the actions of two different 
men, the British Arthur and William the Norman. But 
as the general history of ancient Egypt would not suffer 
us to believe all that the Greek writers have said of this 
resemblance, I then explained the causes which occa- 
sioned their mistaken accounts of the two persons, from 
whence so perfect a resemblance had arisen. Secondly, 
I confuted what the learned person had said of Sesostris, 
by shewing, from the concurrent testimony of Antiquity, 
and from several internal arguments deducible from that 

T3 testimony, 
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testimony, that Osiris and Scsostris were in fact two 
different persons, living in two very distant ages. 

The learned writer proceeds, — It is true indeed that 
some other of Newton's assertions he does oppose ; such 
as those concerning the late invention of arts, arms, and 
instruments ; and in this part of the argument he gets 
the better. But if I have the better here, it is past dis- 
pute l overthrow the whole hypothesis of the identity of 
Osiris and Sesostris. Yor, as to the resemblance, 
which Antiquity hath given them, that. considered singly 
when the pretended late invention of arts hath been 
proved a mistake, will indeed deserve only to be laughed 
at, But were it, as Sir Isaac Newton endeavoured to 
prove, that the invention of arts was no earlier than the 
time of Sesostris or Sesac, there is then indeed an end 
ofthe ancient Osiris of Egypt; and the Hero, so much 
boasted of by that people, can be no other than the Se- 
sostris of this author. For the very foundation of the 
existence of the ancient Osiris was his civilizing Egypt, 
and teaching them the Arts of life: But if this were done 
by Sesostris, or in his reign, then is HE the true Osiris 
of Egypt. As, on the contrary, were the invention of 
arts as early as ScRIPTURE-HISTORY represents it, 
then is Egypt to be believed, when she tells us that 
Osiris, their Inventor of arts, was many ages earlier 
than Sesostris their Conqueror: And consequently, all 
Sir Isaac Newton's identity separates and falls to pieces. 
In a word, take it which way you will, If Osiris were 
the same as Sesostris, then must the invention of Arts 
(for all Antiquity have concurred in giving that invention 
to Osiris) be as late as the age of Sesostris, the Sesac 
of Newton: but this, SCRIPTURE-HISTORY will not 
suffer us to believe. If, on the other hand, Osiris and 
Sesostris were not the same, then was the invention of 
Arts (and for the same reason) much earlier than the 
age of Sesostris; as indeed all mankind thought before 
the construction of this new Chronology. ese were 
the considerations which induced that Great man, who 
so well understood the nature end force of evidence, to 
employ all the sagacity of his wonderful talents in proving 
the invention of Arts to be about the age of his Sesostris 
or Sesac. And is it possible he should have a follower 

who 
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who cannot see that he hath done this? or the necessity 
he had of doing it? It will be said, perhaps, that Sir 
Isaac has, indeed, argucd much for the low invention of 
Arts: but had neither inforced it under the name of an 
argument, nor stated it in the form here represented.” 
The objection would ill become a follower of Newton, 
who knows that his Master's method, as well in these 
his critical as in his physical inquiries, was to form the 
principal members of his demonstration with an unorna- 
mented brevity, and leave the supplial of the small con- 
necting parts to his reader’s sagacity. Besides, in so 
obvious, so capital, so necessary an argument for this 
identity, it had been a ridiculous distrust of common 
sense, after he had spent so much pains in endeavouring 
to prove the low invention of Arts, to have ended his 
reasoning in this formal way: “ And now, Reader, take 
notice that this is a conclusive, and perhaps the only 
conclusive argument for the identity of Osiris and Sesos- 
tris.” Lastly, let me observe, that the very reason which 
induced Sir Isaac to be so large in the establishment of 
his point, the low invention of Arts, induced me to be 
as large in the subversion of it. And now some satis- 
factory account, I hope, is given of the seventy long 
es. 

What follows is still more unaccountable— However 
these were matters (says the learned writer, speaking of 
the invention of Arts) we never touched upon, as relating 
nothing to our purpose. Here I cannot but lament the 
learned writers ill fortune. There was but this very 
circumstance in the book he would defend, which is 
essential to his purpose, and this he hath given up as 
nothing to his purpose; and more unlucky still, on a re- 
view of the argument, he hath treated it as an error in 
his author, who took so much pains about it; but yet 
as an error that doth not at all affect the point in ques- 
tion. For, 

He concludes thus Nor do they yet induce me to re- 
cede from that conclusion of the famous Newton, that 
Sesac was Sesostris, Osiris and Bacchus.—Sesac, as I 
said before, I have no concern with. And as to Bac- 
chus, it is agreed that this was only one of the names 
of Osiris. ‘The thing I undertook to prove was, that 

T4 Osiris 
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Osiris and Sesostris were not the same person: but in 
doing this, I did not mean to say that Osiris was not 
one of the names of Scsostris. This is a very different 
thing: and the rather to be taken notice of, because I 
suspect a quibble in the words of the learned writer, 
which would confound the difference. Nor is my sus- 
picion unreasonable. For I have met with some of his 
most learned followers, who have ventured to say, that 
Sir Isaac meant no more than that Sesostris was AN 
Osiris. But if he meant no more, I would allow him to 
mean any thing; and never to have his meaning dis- 
puted. I, for my part, and so I suppose every body 
else, understood him to mean, That the old Osiris, 
famous, amongst the Egyptians, for Legislation and the 
invention of the Arts of life, was the very saine inan 
with Sesostris, whom these Egyptians make to be a dif- 
ferent man, of a later age, and famous for the Conquest 
of the habitable world.” This was the proposition I un- 
dertook to confute. Wherein 1 endeavoured to shew, 
“ that there was a real. Osiris, such as the Egyptians 
represented him, much earlier than their real Sesostris.” 
And now (to use this writer's words) the cause being 
brought before the Public, let the learned determine of 
it. «As to the other point, that Sesostris went by the 
name of the earlier Hero, this I not ouly allow, but 
contend for, as it lays open to us one of the principal 
causes of that confusion in their stories, which hath pro- 
duced a si:nilitude of actions, whereon Sir Isaac Newton 
layeth the foundation of their IDENTITY. 

But if Sir Isaac Newton and his learned Advocate 
have paid too little deference to Antiquity, there are, 
who, in a contrary extreme, would pay a great deal too 
much. ‘The learned Dr. Pococke, in his book of Tra- 
vels, introduceth his discourse On the mythology of the 
ancient Egyptians in this extraordinary manner: As 
“ the mythology, or fabulous religion of the ancient 
“ Egyptians, may be looked on, in a great measure, as 
“ the foundation of the heathen Religion in most other 
“ parts; so it may not be improper to give some ac- 
“ count of the origin of it, as it is delivered by the most 
“ ancient anthors, which may give some light both to 
“ the description of Egypt, and also to the history of 

“ that 
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* that country. We may suppose, that the Ancients 
“ were the best judges of the nature of their Religion; 
“ and consequently, that all interpretations of their 
“ Mythology, by MEN OF FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, 
‘ that have no sort of foundation in their writings, are 
‘ forced, and such as might never be intended by them. 
On the contrary, it is necessary to retrench several 

‘ things the Ancients themselves seem to have invented, 
“ and grafted on true history; and, in order to account 
for many things, the Genealogies and Alliances they 
“& mention must in several respects be false or erro- 
“ neous, and seem to have been invented to accommo- 
‘ date the honours of the same Deities to different 
« persons, they were obliged to deify, who lived at dif- 
‘“ ferent times; and so they were obliged to give them 
‘“ new names, invent genealogies, and some different 
“ attributes,” pp. 221, 222. 

He says, Ve may suppose that the ancients were the 
best judges of the nature of their religion, and of their 
mythology. But the Ancients, here spoken of, were 
not Egyptians, but Greeks; and the Afythology here 
spoken of was not Greek, but Egyptian: Therefore 
these Ancients might well be mistaken about the nature 
of a Religion which they borrowed from strangers; the 
principles of which, they tell us, were always kept se- 
creted from them. But this is not all; they in fact were 
mistaken; and by no means good judges of the nature 
of their Religion, if we may believe one of the most au- 
thentic of these Ancients, Hzeroporus himself, where 
discoursing of the Greeks he expressly says, But the 
* origin of each God, and whether they are all from 
“ eternity, and what is their several kinds or natures, 
‘* to speak the truth, they neither knew at that time nor 
since *.” 

The learned Traveller goes on—and CONSEQUENTLY 
that all interpretations of their Mythology by men of 
FRUITFUL INVENTIONS, that have no sort of founda- 
tion in their writings, are forced, and such as might 
never be intended by them. This is indeed a TRUTH, 
but it is no CONSEQUENCE, and therefore not to the pur- 
pose. For, whether the Ancients were, or were not, 

* See above. 
5 tie 
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the best judges; whether the Afoderns have, or have not, 
Sruitful inventions, yet if their interpretations have no 
sort of foundation in ancient writings, it is a great 
chance but they are forced; and as great, that the An- 
cients never intended what the Moderns ascribe to them. 
However, he gets nothing by this hypothetical proposi- 

tion, unless it be the discredit of begging the question. 
But the most extraordinary is his making it an addi- 
tional reason for leaving the Moderns and sticking to the 
Ancients, that the Ancients seem to have invented and 
grafted on true history; and, in order (he says) to ac- 
count for many things, the genealogies and alliances they 
mention must in several respects be false or erroneous, 
and seem to have been invented, &c. Now, if the Ancients 
were thus mistaken, the Moderns sure may be excused 
in endeavouring to set them right: ‘To common sense, 
therefore, this would seem to shew the use of their inter- 
pretations. But this use is better understood from our 
Author’s own success; who, in this chapter concerning 
the Egyptian mythology, has attempted to give us some 
knowledge of Antiquity, without them. And here we 
find the ancient account, to which he so closely adheres, 
is not only fabulous by his own confession, but contra- 
dictory by his own representation; a confused collection 
of errors and absurdities; that very condition of Anti- 
quity which forced the Moderns to have recourse to 
interpretations; and occasioned that variety whereon 
our author grounds his charge against them. À charge, 
however, in which his Ancients themselves will be in- 
volved ; for they likewise had their interpretations; and 
were (if their variety would give it them) as fruitful at 
least, in their inventions. For instance, How discor- 
dant were they in their opinions concerning the origin of 
ANIMAL WORSHIP! Was our Author ignorant that so 
odd a superstition wanted explanation? By no means. 
Yet for fear of incurring the censure of a fruitful inven- 
tion, instead of taking the fair solution of a modern Cri- 
tic, or even any rational interpretation of the ancient 
Mythologists, whom yet he professes to follow, he 
contents himself with that wretched fable “ of Typhon’s 
dividing the body of Osiris into twenty-six parts, and 
distributing them to his accomplices; which being ae 
wards 
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wards found by Isis, and delivcred by her to distinct 
bodies of priests to be buricd with great secrecy, she 
cnjoined them to pay divine honours to him, and to con- 
secrute some particular animal to his memory.” Jon 
this account (says our author very gravely) we may see 
the reason why so many sacred animals were worshipped 
in Egypt. p. 226. Again, the Greck account, in Dio- 
dorus, of Osiris's expedition, has been shewn to be a 
heap of impossible absurdities; yet our author believes 
it all; and would have believed as much more, rather 
than have run the hazard of any modern incention. 


AND now, we presume, the minor of Sir Isaac 
Newton's general argument, that Osiris and Sesostris 
were the same, is intirely overthrown. For, 1. It bath 
been proved, that the premisses, he employs in its sup- 
port, do not infer it. 2. That the consequence of his 
conclusion from it, contradicts sacred Scripture; and 
3. That it disagrees with the very nature of things. 

So that our first proposition, That the Egyptian 
learning celebrated in Scripture, and the Egyptian su- 
perstition there condemned, were the very Learning and 
Superstition represented by the Greek writers, as the 
honour and opprobrium of that people, stands clear of 
all objection. What that Learning and Superstition 
were, we have shewn very largely, though occasionally, 
in the course of this inquiry; whereby it appears, that 
their Learning in general was consummate skill in civic 
POLICY AND THE ARTS OF LEGISLATION; and their 
Superstition, the WORSHIP OF DEAD MEN DEIFIED. 


SECT. VI. 


I COME, at length, to my second proposition : 
which if, by this time, the Reader should have for- 
otten, he may be easily excused. It is this, That the 
ewish people were extremely fund of Egyptian manners, 
and did frequently fall into Egyptian superstitions: and 
that many of the laws given to them by the ministry of 
Moses, were instituted, partly in compliance to their pre- 

Judices, and partly in opposition to those superstitions. 
The first part of this proposition e people's fond- 
ness 
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ness for, and frequent lapse into, Egyptian supersti- 
tions,—needs not many words to evince. The thing, as 
we shall see hereafter, being so natural in itself; and, 
as we shall now see, so fully recorded in holy Scripture. 

The time was now come for the deliverance of the 
chosen People from their Egyptian bondage: For now 
VICE and IDOLATRY were arrived at their height; the 
former (as St. Paul tells us) by means of the latter ; for 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gace them over to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not convenient ; being filled with all 
unrighteousness *, &c. The two most populous regions 
at that time in the world were Canaan and EGYPT: 
The first distinguished from all other by its violence and 
unnatural crimes; the latter by its superstitions and 
tdolatries. It concerned God's moral government that 
a speedy check should be put to both; the inhabitants 
of these two places being now ripe for divine vengeance. 
And as the Instruments he employed to punish their pre- 
sent enormities were designed for a barrier against 
future, the Israelites went out of Egypt with a high 
hand, which desolated their haughty tyrants ; and were 
led into the possession of the land of Canaan, whose in- 
habitants they were utterly to exterminate. The dispen- 
sation of this Providence appears admirable, both in the 
time and in the modes of the punishment. Vice and 
IDOLATRY had now (as I said) filled up their measure. 
Ecrpt, the capital of false Religion, being likewise the 
nursery of arts and sciences, was preserved from total 
destruction for the sake of civil life and polished man- 
ners, which were to derive their source from thence: 
But the CAXAANITES were to be utterly exterminated, 
to vindicate the honour of humanity, and to put a stop 
to a spreading contagion which changed the reasonable 
Nature into brutal. 

Now it was that Gop, remembering bis Covenant 
with Abraham, was pleased to appoint his People, then 
groaning under their bondage, a Leader and Deliverer. 
But so great was their degeneracy, and so sensible was 
Moses of its effects, in their ignorance of, or alienation 
from the true Gop, that he would willingly have declined 

* Rom. i, 28. 
the 
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the office: And when absolutely commanded to under- 
take it, he desired however that Gop would let him 
know by what NAME he would be called, when the peo- 
ple should ask the name of the Gop of their tathers.— 
And Moses said unto Gop, Behold when I come unto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, The Gov of 
your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say 
unto me, WHAT IS His NAME? what shall I say unto 
them“? Here we see a people not only lost to all 
knowledge of the Unity (for the asking for a name ne- 
cessarily implied thcir opinion of a plurality), but like- 
wise possessed with the very spirit of Egyptian idolatry. 
The religion of NAMEs, as we have shewnf, was a 
matter of great consequence in Egypt. It was one of 
their essential superstitions: it was one of their native. 
inventions: and the first of them which they communi- 
cated to the Greeks. Thus when Hagar, the handmaid 
of Sarai, who was an Egyptian woman, saw the angel 
of God in the wilderness, the text tells us 1, She called 
the name of the Lord that spake unto her, Error, the 
God of vision, or the visible God: that is, according to 
the established custom of Egypt, she gave him a name 
of honour: not merely a name of distinction ; for such, 
all nations had (who worshipped local tutelary deities) 
before their coinmunication with Egypt||. But, after 
that (as appears from the place of Herodotus quoted 
above, concerning the Pelasgi), they decorated their 
Gods with distinguished Titles, indicative of their spe- 
cific office and attributes. A NAME was so peculiar an 
adjunct to a local tutelary Deity, that we see by a pas- 
sage quoted by Lanctantius from the spurious books of 
Trismegist (which however abounded with Egyptian no- 
tions and superstitions) that the one supreme God had 
no name or title of distinction J. Zachariah evidently 

alluding 


* Exod. iii. 13. ° + Page 222, & seq. t Gen. xvi. 13. 

I See note [MMMM] at the end of this Book. 

q Ilic scripsit libros—in quibus majestatem summi ac singularis 
dei asserit, iisdemque nominibus appellat, quibus nos, Deum & Pa- 
TREM. Ac ne quis NOMEN ejus requireret ANQNYMON esse dixit; 
eo quod nominis proprietate non egeat, ob ipsam scilicet unitatem. 
Ipsius hac verba sunt, ö & Orde dc; à & te érémar@- & ageditlas; irs 
yag à Èr mt. Deo igitur nomen non est, quia solus est: nec 

opus 
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alluding to these notions, when he prophesies of the wor- 
ship of the supreme God, unmixed with idolatry, says, 
In that day shall there be one Lord, and nis NAME 
onE*; that is, only bearing the simple title of Lorn: 
and, as in the words of Lanctantius below, ac ne quis 
NOMEN ejus requireret, ANQNYMON esse dixit; eo 
quod nominis PROPRIETATE non egeat, ob ipsam scilicet 
UNITATEM. Out of indulgence therefore to this weak- 
ness, Gon was pleased to give himselfa Name. And 

rod said unto Moses, 1 AM THAT 1 AM: And he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 1 AM 
hath sent me unto yout. Where we may observe (ac- 
cording to the constant method of divine Wisdom, when 
it condescends to the prejudices of men) how, in the 
very instance of indulgence to their superstition, he gives 
a corrective of it—The Religion of names arose from an 
idolatrous polytheism; and the NAME here given, im- 
plying eternity and self-existence, directly opposcth that 
superstition. 

This compliance with the Religion of names was a new 
indulgence to the prejudices of this people, as is evident 
from the following words: And Gop spake unto Moses, 
and said unto him, I am the Lord: and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the NAME 
or Gop Atmicuty, but by my Name JEHOVAH was 
I not known to then}. That is, as the Gop of Abra- 
ham, I before condescended to have a Name of distinc- 
tion: but now, in compliance to another prejudice, I 
condescend to have a Name of honour. This seems to 
be the true interpretation of this very difficult text, about 
which the commentators are so much embarrassed. For 
the word Jehovah, whose name is here said to be un- 
known to the Patriarchs, frequently occurring in the 
book of Genesis, had furnished Unbelievers with a pre- 
text that the same person could not be author of the two 
books of Genesis and Exodus. But Ignorance and 
Scepticism, which sct Infidelity on work, generally bring 
it to shame. They mistook the true sense of the text. 

The 


opus est proprio vocabulo, nisi cum discrimen exigit multitudo, ut 
rene personam sua nota et appellatione designes. Div. 
nst. . i C. 6. ý 


* Ch, xiv. 9. + Exod, iii, 14. 1 Ib. vi. 3: 
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The assertion is not, that the worp Jehovah was not 
used in the patriarchal language; but that the NAME 
Jehovah, as a title of honour, (whereby a new idea was 
affixed to an old word) was unknown to them. ‘Thus, 
in a parallel instance, we say rightly, that the King’s 
SUPREMACY was unknown to the English Constitution 
till the time of Henry viIII. though the word was in use, 
and even applied to the chief Magistrate, (indeed in a 
different and more simple sense) long before. 

The common solution of this difficulty is as ridiculous 
as it is false. You shall have it in the words of a very 
ingenious Writer.—“ The word Jenov.n signifies the 
being unchangeable in his resolutions, and conseqently 
“ the being infinitely faithful in performing his promises. 
“ In this sense, the word is employed in the passage of 
“ Exodus now under examination. So that when God 
“ says, by my name Jehovah was I not known to them, 
‘ this significs—as one faithful to fulfil my promise, 
“ was I not known to them. i.e. I had not then ful- 
e filled the promise which I had made to them, of 
“ bringing their posterity out of Egypt, and giving 
‘ them the land of Canaan*.” By which interpretation, 
the Almighty is madc to tell the Israelitesthat he was not 
known to their forefathers as the God who had redeemed 
their posterity from Egypt, before they had any posterity 
to redeem. A marvellous revelation, and, without 
doubt, much wanted. To return. | 

Moses, however, appears still unwilling to accept 
this Commission; and presumes to tell Gop, plainly, 
Behold they will not believe me, nor hearken to my voice: 

Sor they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto 
thee. 


Lil signifie l'ctre immuable dans ses resolutions, et par conse- 
quent l'etre infiniment fidelle dans ses promesses, et c'est dans cette 
acception que ce nom est emploié dans le passage de l'Exode, que 
nous examinons. Qu'ainsi quand Dieu dit, Je ne leur ai point esté 
connu en mon nom de Jehovah, cela signifie, Fe ne me suis point fait 
connoitre, comme fidelle à remplir mes promesses, c'est-a-dire, JE 
N’AI PAS ENCORE REMPLI LA PROMESSE, qui je leur avois faite, de 
retirer de l'Egypte leur posterité, et de lui donner lu terre de Chanaan. 
MN. Astruc, Conjectures sur le livre de la Genese, p.305. He says 
very truly, that, in this solution, he had no other part to perform, 
que suivre la foule des Commentatcurs tant Chretiens que Juifs, 
p. 301. 
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thee*. But could this be said or thought by a People, 
who, groaning in the bitterest servitude, had a message 
from Gop, of a long promised deliverance, at the very 
time that, according to the prediction, the promise was 
to be fulfilled, if they had kept him and his dispensations 
in memory ? When this objection is removed, Moses 
hath yet another; and that is, his inability for the office 
of an oRATOR. This too is answered. And when he 
is now driven from all his subterfuges, he with much 
passion declines the whole employment, and cries out, 
O my Gon, send I pray thee by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt sendt. This justly provokes Gop's dis- 
pleasure: and thereon, he finally complies. From all 
this backwardness, (and the cause of it could be no 
other than what is here assigned ; for Moses, as appears 
by the former part of his history f, was forward and 
zealous enough to promote the welfare of his brethren) 
we must needs conclude, that he thought the recovery 
of this People from EGYPTIAN SUPERSTITIONS to be 
altogether desperate. Apd, humanly speaking, he did 
not judge amiss ; as may be seen from a succinct account 
of their behaviour during the whole time Gop was 
working this amazing Deliverance. ° 
For now Moses and Aaron discharge their message ; 
and having confirmed it by signs and wonders, the People 
belieced : but it was such a belief, as men have of a new 
and unexpected matter, well attested—Zhey bow the 
head too, and worship||; but it appears to be a thing 
they had not been lately accustomed to. And how little 
true sense they had of Gop’s promises and visitation 
is seen from their murmuring and desponding { when 
things did not immediately succeed to their wishes ; 
though Moses, as from God, had told them beforehand, 
that Pharaoh would prove cruel and hard-hearted; and 
would deter their liberty to the very last distress **. And 
at length, when that time came, and Gop had ordered 
them to purify themselves from all the idolatries of EGYPT, 
so prodigiously attached were they to these follics, that 
they disobeyed his command even at the very eve of 


* Exod. iv. 1. + Chap. iv. 3. 
1 Chap. ii. 12. Chap. iv. 31. 
q Chap. v. 21. ** Chap. iii, 19, 20, 24. 
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their deliverance*. A thing altogether incredible, but 
thut we have (iop's own word for it, by the prophet 
Ezekiel: In the day (says he) that [lifted up mine hand 
unto them to bring them forth of the land of Egypt, 
into a land that I had spied for them flowing with milk 
and honey, which is the glory of all lands: Then said I 
unto them, Cast ye away every man the abominations of 
his eyes, and defile not yourselves with the idols of Egypt: 
I am the Lord your Gov. But they rebelled against 
me, and would not hearken unto me: they did not ecery 
man cast away the abominations of their eyes, neither 
did they forsake the idols of Egypt: Then I said, I will 
pour out my Jury upon them, to accomplish my anger 
against them in the midst of the land of Egypt. But I 
wrought for my name's sake, that it should not be pol- 
luted before the heathen, amongst whom they were, in 
whose sight I made myself known unto them, in bringing 
them forth out of the land of Egypt. Wherefore I 
caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt, and 
brought them into the wilderness f. 

From all this it appears, that their Cry, by reason of 
their bondage, which came up unto Gon, was not for 
such a deliverance as was promised to their forefathers, 
to be brought up out of Egypt; but for such a one as 
inight enable them to live at ease, amongst their flesh-pots, 
in it. 

But now they are delivered: and, by a series of mi- 
racles performed in their behalf, got quite clear of the 
power of Pharaoh. Yet on every little distress, Let us 
return to Egypt, was still the cry. Thus, immediately 
after their deliverance at the Red-Sea, on so common 
an accident, as meeting with bitter waters in their route, 
they were presently at their Vhat shall we drink $ ? 
And no sooner had a iniracle removed this distress, and 
they gotten into the barren wilderness, but they were, 
again, at their Vhat shall we eat ||? Not that indeed 
they feared to die either of hunger or of thirst; for they 
found the hand of Gon was still ready to supply their 
wants; all but their capital want, to return again into 


* See note [NNNN] at the end of this Book. 
+ Ezek. xx. 6, & seq. t Exod. xv. 24. {| Ch, xvi. 2. 
Vol. IV. U EcyrT; 
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Ecypr; and these pretences were only a less indecent 
cover to their designs: which yet, on occasion, they 
were not ashamed to throw off, as where they say to 
Moses, when frightened by the pursuit of the Egyptians 
at the Red-Sea, Zs not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, Let us alone that we may serve the 
Egyptians *. And again, /Vould to Gop, we had died 
by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we 
sat by the flesh-pots and did eat bread to the full t. That 
is, in plain terms, “ Would we had died with our 
“ brethren the Egyptians.” For they here allude to the 
destruction of the first-born, when the destroying angel 
(which was more than they deserved) passed over the 
habitations of Isracl. 

But they have now both flesh and bread, when they 
cry out the second time for water: and even while, again, 
at their Why hast thou brought us up out of Egypt , 
a rock, less impenetrable than their hearts, is made to 
pour out a stream so large that the water run down like 
rivers ||: yet all the effect it seemed to have upon them 
was only to put them more in mind of the way of Egypt, 
and the waters f Sihor €. 

Nay even after their receiving the Law, on their free 
and solemn acceptance of Jechocah for their Gop and 
Kine, and their being consecrated anew, as it were, 
for his peculiar People, Moses only happening to. stay 
a little longer in the Mount than they expected, They 
fairly took the occasion of projecting a scheme, and, to 
say the truth, no bad one, of returning back into Egypt. 
They went to Aaron, and pretending they never hoped 
to sec Moses again, desired another Leader. But they 
would have one in the mode of Egypt; an Image, or 
visible representative of Gop, to go before them. 
Aaron complies, and makes them a GoLDEN Ca xr, in 
conformity to the superstition of Egypt; whose great 
God Osiris was worshipped under that representation ff; 
and, for greater holiness too, out of the jewels of the 
Egyptians. In this so horrid an impiety to the Gop of 


* Exod. xiv, 12. + Chap. xvi. 3. 
t Chap. xvii. 3. | Ps. Ixxviii. 16. 
q Jer. ii. 18. ** Exod. xxxii. 1. 


11 0 MOEKOS Eros, è AMIE xaAtéusr®. Herodot. I. iii. 28. 
their 
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their fathers, their secret drift “, if we may believe 
St. Stephen, was this; they wanted to get back into 
Egypt; and while the CALF, so much adored in that 
country, went before them, they could return with an 
atonement and reconciliation in their hands. And 
doubtless their worthy Mediator, being made all of sa- 
cred, Egyptian metal, would have been consecrated in 
one of their temples, under the title of OSIRIS REDVCTOR. 
But Moses’s sudden appearance broke all their measures : 
and the ringleaders of the design were punished as they 
deserved. 

At length, after numberless follies and perversities, 
they are brought, through Gop’s patience and long- 
suffering, to the end of all their travels, to the promised 
place of rest, which is just opening to receive them ; 
When, on the report of the cowardly explorers of the 
Land, they relapse again into their old delirium, /Fhere- 
fore hath the Lord brought us unto this land, to fall by, 
the sword, that our wives and our children should be a 
prey? were it not better for us to return into Egypt ? 
And they said one to another, Let us muke a captain, and 
let us return into Egypt f. This so provoked the Al- 
mighty, that he condemned that Generation to be worn 
away in the wilderness. How they spent their time there, 
the prophet Amos will inform us, Have ye offered unto 
me (says Gop) any sacrifices and offerings in the Wil- 
derness forty years, O house of Israel $ ? 

Ina word, this unwillingness to leave Egypt, and this 
impatience to return thither, are convincing proofs of 
their fondness for its customs and superstitions. When 
I consider this, I seem more inclined than the generality 
even of sober Critics to excuse the false accounts of the 
Pagan writers concerning the Exodus; who concur in 
representing the Jews as expelled or forcibly driven out 
of Egypt; For so indeed they were. The mistake was 
only about their driver. The Pagans supposed him to 
be the King of Egypt; when indeed it was the Gop of 
Israel himself, by the ministry of Moses. 


® — To whom our fathers would not obey, but thrust him from 
“ them, and in their hearts turned back again into Egypt, saying 
“ unto Aaron, Make us Gods to go before us,” &c. Acts vil. 39, 40. 
+ Numb. xiv. 3, 4. t Am. v. 25. 
U2 Let 
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Let us view them next, in possession of the PROMISED 
LAND. A land flowing with milk and honey, the glory 
of all lands. One would expect now their longing after 
Egypt should have entirely ceased. And so without 
doubt it would, had it arose only from the flesh-pots ; 
but it had a deeper root; it was the spiritual luxury of 
Egypt, their superstitions, with which the Israelites 
were so debauched. And therefore no wonder they 
should still continue slaves to their appetite. Thus the 
prophet Ezekiel, Neither vert she her whoredoms 
brought from Egypt *. So that after all Gop's mercies 
conferred upon them in putting them in possession of the 
Jand of Canaan, Joshua is, at last, forced to leave them 
with this fruitless admonition: Now therefore fear the 
Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in truth; and pur 
away the Gods which your fathers served on the other 
side of the flood and in Eo vr +. It is true, we are told 
that the people served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, who 
had seen all the great works of the Lord that he did for 
Israel f. But, out of sight out of mind. It is then 
added—And there arose another gencration after them, 
which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he 
had done for Isruel Anil they forsook the Lord God 
of their fathers, which brought them out of the land of 

Egypt, and followed other Gods, of the Gods of the 
people that were round about them |. And in this state 
they continued throughout the whole administration of 
their JupceEs; except, when, from time to time, they 
werc awakened into repentance by the severity of Gop's 
judgments; which yet were no souner passed, than they 
fell back again into their old lethargy, a forgetfulness of 
his mercies. 

Nor did their fondness for Egypt at all abate when 
they came under the iron rod of their krxcs; the Ma- 
gistrate they had so rebelliously demanded ; and who, as 
they pretended, was to set all things right. On the 
contrary, this folly grew still more inflamed; and in- 
stead of one Carr they would have two. Which 
Ezckiel hints at, where he says, Fet she MULTIPLIED 

© Ezek. xxiii. 8. + Josh. xxiv. 14. 
t Judges il. 7, H Ib. ü. 10— 12. 
her 
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her whoredoms in calling to remembrance the days of 
her youth wherein she had played the harlot in Egypt *. 
And so favourite a superstition were the CALVES of 
Dan and Beth-el, that they still kept their ground against 
all those general Retormations which divers of their 
better sort of Kings had made, to purge the land of Is- 
rael from idolatries. It is true, their extreme fondness for 
gyptian superstition was not the only cause of this inve- 
terate adherence to their Caves. There were two others: 
They flattered themselves that this specific idolatry 
was not altogether so gross an affront to the Gop 
of their fathers, as many of the rest. Other of their 
idolatries consisted in worshipping Strange Gods in 
conjunction with the Gop of Israel; this of the 
CALVES, only in worshipping the Gop of Israel in an 
idolatrous manner: as appears from the history of their 
erection. And Jeroboam + said in his heart, Now shall 
the kingdom return to the house of David: if this people 
go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, then shall the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboam King of Judah, and they 
shall kill me, and go again to Rehoboum king of Judah. 
Whereupon the King took counsel, and made two CALVES 
of gold, and said unto them, It is too much for you to 
go up to Jerusalem, Behold thy Gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And he set 
the one in Beth-cl, and the other put he in Dan 1.—It 
is too much for you (says he) to go up to Jerusalem. 
Who were the men disposed to go up? None surely 
but the worshippers of the Gop of Israel. Consequently 
the carves, here offered to save them a journcy, must 
needs be given as the representatives of that God. And 
if these were so, then certainly the carr in Horeb : 
since, at their several consccrations, the very same pro- 
clamation was made of all three: Behold thy Gons, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
The other cause of the perpetual adherence of the 
Kingdom of Isracl to their GOLDEN Caves was their 


* Ezek. xxiii. 19. 

+ It is to be observed of this Jeroboam, that he had sojourned in 
Egypt, as a refugee, during the latter part of the reign of Solomon. 
1 Kings xi. 40. | | t 1 Kings xii. 26. & seq. 
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being erected for a prevention of reunion with the King- 
dom of Judah. / this people (says tlie politic contriver) 
go up to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 
salem, then shall the heart A this people turn again 
unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah. 
The succeeding kings, therefore, we inay be sure, were 
as careful in preserving them, as He was in putting them 
up. So that, good or bad, the character common to 
them all was, that Ae departed not from the sins of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin; namely, 
in worshipping the Calves in Dan and Beth-el. And 
those of them who appeared most zealous for the Law of 
Gop, and utterly exterminated thc idolatry of Baal, 
yet connived at least, at this political worship of the 
CALVES.—Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. 
Howbeit from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat who 
made Israel to sin, Jehu departed not, to wit, tke golden 
CALVES that were in Beth-el, and that were in Dan*. 

But the Israelites had now contracted all the fashion- 
able habits of Egypt. We are assured that it had 
been long peculiar to the Egyptian superstition for 
every city of that empire to have its own tutelary God, 
besides those which were worshipped in common: But 
now Jeremiah tells us the people of Judah bore a part 
with them in this extravagance: JVhere are thy Gods 
that thou hast made thee? Let them arise, if they can 
save thee in the time of thy trouble: FOR ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF THY CITIES, ARE THY Gops, O 
Jupan +. 

And by the time that the sins of this wretched People 
were ripe for the punishment of their approaching Cap- 
tivity, they had polluted themselves with all kind of 
Egyptian abominations: as appears from the famous 
visions of EZEKIEL, where their three capital idola- 
tries are so graphically described. The prophet repre- 
sents himself as Lrought, in a vision, to Jerusalem: and, 
at the door of the inner gate that looked towards the 
north, he saw the scat of the 1MAGE OF JEALOUSY 
which procoketh to jealousyt. Here, by the noblest 
stretch of an inspired imagination, he calls this seat of 
their idolatries, the seat of the Image of Jealousy, whom 

2 Kings x. 28, & seq. + Ch. ii. 28. t Ezek. viii. 3. 
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he personifies, and the more to catch the attention of 
this corrupt peuple, converts into an Idol, THE IMAGE 
oF JEALOUSY which provoketh to jealousy; as if he had 
said, God, in his wrath, hath given you one idol more, 
to avenge himself of all the rest. After this sublime 
prelude, the prophet proceeds to the various scenery of 
the inspired Vision. 

I. The first of their capital idolatries is described in 
this manner: And he brought me to the door of the 
court ; and when I looked, behold, a 110LE IN THE WALL. 
Then said he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall; 
and when I had digged in the wall, behold, a poor. And 
he said unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked abomina- 
tions that they do here. So I went in, and saw; and 
behold, EVERY FORM OF CREEPING THINGS, AND ABO- 
MINABLE BEASTS, and all the idols of the house of 
Israel, POURTRAYED UPON THE WALL ROUND ABOUT. 
And there stood before them seventy men of the an- 
cients of the house of Israel, and in the midst of them 
stood Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan, with every man his 
censer in his hand; and a thick cloud of incense went up. 
Then said he unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen what 
the ancients of the house of Israel do IN THE DARK, 
every man in the CHAMBERS OF HIS IMAGERY * ? 

1. The first inference I draw from these words is, 
That the Superstition here described was EGYPTIAN 
This appears from its object's being the Gods peculia 
to Egypt, every form of creeping things and abominable 
beasts; which, in another place, the same prophet calls, 
with great propriety and elegance, the abominations of 
the eyes of the Israelites t. 

2. The second inference is, That they contain a very 
lively and circumstantial description of the so celebrated 
MYSTERIES OF Isis AND Osikis. For, 1. The rites are 
represented as performed in a secret subterraneous place. 
And when I looked, behold, a noce in the wall. Then 
said he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall; and 
when I had digged in the wall, behold, a poor. And 


* Ezek. viii. 7, & seq. 

+ Chap. xx. 7, 8 This shews brute-worship in Egypt to have 
been vastly extensive at the Exodus; the time the prophet is here 
speaking of. 
U4 he 
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he said unto me, Go in IIast thou seen what the An- 
cients of the house of Israel do in the Dark? This 
secret place was, as the Prophet tclls us, in the Temple. 
And such kind of places, for this use, the Egyptians had 
in their Temples, as we learn from a similitude of Plu- 
tarch's. Like the disposition (says he) and ordonance of 
their Temples; which, in one place, enlarge and extend 
themselves into long wings, and fair and open aisles ; in an- 
other, sink into dark and secret subterranean Vestrics, like 
the Adyta of the Thebans *: which Tacitus describes in 
these words“ atque alibi angustiæ, et profunda altitudo, 
nullis inquirentium spaciis pcuetrabilis+.” 2. These 
rites are celebrated by the Saxnepnim, or the elders 
of Israel: And there stood before them seventy men of 
the ancients of the house of Israel. Now it ath been 
shewn in the Account of the Mysteries, that none but 
princes, rulers, and the wisest of the people, were ad- 
mitted to their more secret celebrations. 3. The paint- 
ings and imagery, on the walls of this subterraneous 
apartment, answer exactly to the descriptions the ancients 
have given us of the mystic cells of the Egvptians . 
Behold every form of creeping things and abcminable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel pourtrayed 
upon the wall round about. So Ammianus Marcellinus 
—“ Sunt et syringes subterranei quidam et flexuosi se- 
** cessus, quos, ut fertur, periti, rituum vetustorum— 
e penitus operosis digestos fodinis, per loca diversa 
e struxerunt: ef ercisis parietibus volucrum ferarumque 
“ genera multa sculpserunt, quas hieroglyphicas literas 
“ appellarunt|| There is a famous antique monument, 
once a consecratcd utensil in the rites of Isis and Osiris, 
and now well known to the curious by the name of the 
Istac or BEMBINE TABLE; on which (as appears by 


n- re , Nair dabirus, CH ple Aver aie lig g opus 
draibęruc x xabagitc, am di vera 9 CxiTIæ xale Vic viila : ronge 
Orbaioss ier x, exxoi¢.—Mlezs Is. x) Oo” p. 632. Steph. ed. 

+ Ann. xi. c. 62. 

3 Thus described by a learned Antiquary, Adyta Egyptiorum, in 
quibus sacerdotes sacra operari, ritusque et cœremonias suas exercere 
solebant, subterranea loca erant, singulari quodem artificio ita con- 
structa, ut nihil non mysteriosi in iis occurreret. Muri ex omni 
parte pleni tum hieroglyphicis picturis, tum sculpturis— Kircher. 

Lib. xxii, c. 15. 
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the order of the several compartments) is pourtrayed all 
the imagery that adorned the walls of the Mystic Cell. 
Now it one were to describe the engravings on that 
table, one could not find juster or more emphatic terms 
than those which the Prophet here employs. 

3. The third inference I would draw from this vision 
is, that the Egyptian superstition was that to which the 
Israclites were more particularly addicted. And thus 
much I gather from the following words, Behold, every 
form of creeping things, and abominable beasts, and ALI. 
THE IDOLS OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL, pourtrayed upon 
the wall round about. I have shewn this to be a de- 
scription of an Egyptian mystic cell: which certainly 
was adorned only with Egyptian Gods: and yet those 
Gods are here called, by way of distinction, all the idols 
of the house of Israel: which seems plainly to infer 
this People's more particular addiction to them. But 
the words, house of Israel, being used in a vision 
describing the idolatries of the house of Judah, I take it 
for granted, that in this indefinite number of All the 
idols of the house of Israel, were eminently included 
those two prime idols of the house of Israel, the calves 
of Dan and Bcth-el. And the rather, for that I find 
the original Calves held a distinguished station in the 
paintings of the Mystic Cell; as the reader may see by 
casting his eye upon the Bembine Table. And this, by 
the way, will lead us to the reason of Jeroboam’s erect- 
ing two Calves. For they were, we see, worshipped in 
pairs by the Egyptians, as representing Isis and Osiris, 
And what is remarkable, the Calves were male and fe- 
male, as appears from 2 Kings, ch. x. ver. 29. compared 
with Ilosea, ch. x. ver. 5. where in one place the mas- 
culine, and in the other the feminine term is employed. 
But though the Egyptian Gods are thus, by way of 
eminence, called the idols of the house of Tirak yet 
other idols they had besides Egyptian; and of those good 
store, as we shall now sce. 

For this prophetic vision is employed in describing 
the three master-superstitions of this unhappy people, 
the EGYPTIAN, the PHENICIAN, and the PERSIAN. 

II. The Egyptian we have seen. The PnEenicrAN 
follows in these words: Ile said also unto me, Turn 

thee 
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thee yet again, and thou shalt see greater abominations 
that they do. Then he brought me to the gate of the 
Lord's house, which was towards the NorTH, and behold, 
there sat WOMEN WEEPING FOR TAMMUz*. 

III. The Persian superstition is next described in 
this manner: Then said he unto me, Hast thou seen 
this, O son of man? Turn thee yet again, and thou 
shalt see greater abominations than these. And he 
brought me into the inner court of the Lord's house, 
and behold, at the door of the temple of the Lord, between 
the porch and the altar, were about ſive and twenty men, 
with their backs towards the temple of the Lord, and 
THEIR FACES TOWARDS THE EAST; AND THEY WOR- 
SHIPPED THE SUN TOWARDS THE EAST +. 

` 1. It is to be observed, that when the Prophet is bid 
to turn from the Egyptian to the Phenician rites, he is 
then said to look towards the north; which was the si- 
tuation of Phenicia with regard to Jerusalem ; conse- 
quently, he before stood southward, the situation of 
Egypt, with regard to the same place. And when, 
from thence, he is bid to turn into the inner court of 
the Lord’s house, to see the Persian rites, this was east, 
the situation of Persia. With such exactness is the re- 
presentation of the whole Vision conducted. 

2. Again, as the mysterious rites of Egypt are said, 
agreeably to their usage, to be held in secret, by their 

LDERS AND RuLeRs only: so the Phenician rites, 
for the same reason, are shewn as they were celebrated 
by the PEOPLE, in open day. And the Persian wor- 
ship of the sun, which was performed by the Magi, is 
here said to be observed by the Prrests alone, five and 
twenty men with their faces towards the east. f 

These three capital Superstitions, the Prophet, again, 
distinctly objects to them, in a following chapter. Thou 
hast also committed fornication with the EGYPTIANS 
thy neighbours, great of flesh t; and hast increased 
thy whoredoms to provoke me to anger. Thou hast 
played thé whore also with the Assyrians, because thou 
wast unsatiable: yea thou hast played the harlot with 
them, and yet couldst not be satisfied. Thou hast more- 

* Ezek. viii. 13, & seq. ` + Ib. 15, & seq. 

$ See note [OOOO] at the end of this Book. 
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ocer multiplied thy fornication in the land of CANAAN 
unto Chaldea, and yet thou wast not satisfied herewith*. 
And when that miserable Remnant, who, on the 
taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, had escaped 
the fate of their enslaved countrymen, were promised 
safety and security, if they would stay in Judea; they 
said, No, but we will go into the land of Ecyrt, where 
we shall sce no war, nor hear the sound of the trumpet, 
nor hace hunger of bread, and there will we dwell +. 
Thus we see what a surprising fondness this infatuated 
people had for Egypt, and how entirely they were seized 
and possessed with its superstitions. Which the more I 
consider, the more I am confirmed in the truth of Scrip- 
ture-history (so opposite to Sir Isaac Newton’s Egyptian 
Chronology), that Egypt was, at the egression of the 
Israelites, a great and powerful empire. For nothing 
so much attaches a people to any particular Constitution, 
or mode of Government, as the high opinion of its 
power, wealth, and felicity; these being ever supposed 
the joint product of its RELIGION and civit Pozicy. 


II. Having thus proved the first part of the Proposi- 
tion, That the Jewish people were extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently fall into Egyptian 
superstitions, I come now to the second; T'hat many of 
the Laws gicen to them by the ministry of Moses were 
instituted purtly in compliance to their prejudices, and 
partly in opposition to those and to the like superstitions. 
But to set what I have to say in support of this second 
part of the Proposition in a fair light, it may be proper 
just to state and explain the Ex S of the Ritual Law. 
Its first and principal, was to guard the chosen people 
from the contagion of IDOLATRY: a second, and very 
important end, was to prepare them for the reception of 
the Messrau. The first required that the Ritual Law 
should be onsecttvx to the Pagan superstitions; and 
the second, that it should be TYPICAL of their great 
Deliverer. Now the coincidencies of these two ends, 
not being sufficiently adverted to, hath been the principal 
occasion of that obstinate aversion to the truth here 
advanced, That much of the Ritual was given, PARTLY 


* Ezek, xvi. 26, & seq. + Jerem. xlii, 14. . 
an 
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in compliance to the People's prejudices, and PARTLY in 
opposition to Egyptian superstitions: These men think- 
ing the falsehood of the Proposition sufficiently proved 
in shewing the Ritual to be fps; as it the one end 
excluded the other: whereas we sce they were very con- 
sistent; and hereafter shall see, that their concurrency 
affords one of the noblest proofs of the divinity of its 
original. 

And now, to go on with our subject: The intelligent 
reader cannot but perceive, that the giving a RITUAL in 
opposition to Egyptian superstition, was a necessary 
consequence of the People’s propensity towards it. For 
a people so prejudiced, and who were to be dealt with 
as free and accountable Agents, could not possibly be 
kept separate from other nations, and pure from foreign 
idolatries, any otherwise than by giving them laws IN 
OPPOSITION to those superstitions. But such being the 
corrupt state of man’s Will as ever to revolt against what 
directly opposeth its prejudices, wise Governors, when 
under the necessity of giving such Laws, have, in order 
to break and evade the force of human perversity, al- 
ways intermixed them with others which eluded the per- 
versity, by flattering the prejudice; where the indulgence 
could not be so abused as to occasion the evil which the 
law's of opposition were designed to prevent*. And in 
this manner it was that our inspired Lawgiver acted with 
his people, if we will believe Jesus himself, where, 
speaking of a certain positive institution, he says, Moses 
Jor the HARDNESS OF YOUR HEARTS wrote you this pre- 
cept}. Plainly intimating their manners to be such, 
that, had not Moses indulged them in some things, they 
would have revolted against allt. It follows therefore, 
that Moses's giving Laws to the Israelites, in compliance 
to these their prejudices, was a natural and necessary 
consequence of Laws given in opposition to them. Thus 
far from the nature of the thing. 

* See this reasoning inforced, and explained more at large in the 
proof of the next proposition. 

+ Mark x. 5. and Matt. xix. 8. 

t This is still farther seen from God’s being pleased to be con- 
sidered by them as a local tutelary Deity: which, when we come to 
that point, we shall shew was the prevailing superstition of those 
times. 
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Matter of fact confirms this reasoning. We find in 
the Law a surprising relation and resemblance between 
Jewish and Egyptian rites, in circumstances both oppo- 
site and similar. But the learned SPENCER hath fully 
exhausted this subject, in his excellent work, De legibus 
Hebræorum ritualibus & carum rationibus; and thereby 
done great service to divine revelation: For the-RITUAL 
Law, when thus explained, is seen to be an Institution 
of the most beautiful and sublime contrivance. Which, 
without its Causes (no where to be found but in the 
road of this theory) must lie for ever open to the scorn 
and contempt of Libertines and Unbelievers. This 
noble work is no other than a paraphrase and comment 
on the third part of a famous treatise called More Ne- 
vochim, of the Rabbi Moses Marmonipes: of whom 
only to say (as is his common Encomium) that he was 
the first of the Rabbins who left off trifling, is a poor 
and invidious commendation. Thither I refer the impar- 
tial reader ; relying on his justice to believe that I mean 
to charge myself with no more of Spencer's opinions than 
what directly tend to the proof of this part of my Pro- 
position, byshewing, That there is a great and surprising 
rclation and resemblance between the Jewish and Egyp- 
tian rites, in circumstances both opposite and similar. 

I ask nothing unreasonable of the reader, when I de- 
sire him to admit of this as proved; since the learned 
Herman Wirslus, in a book professedly written to con- 
fute the hypothesis of Maimonides and Spencer, confesses 
the fact in the fullest and amplest manner *. 

* Ita autem commodissime me processurum existimo, si primo longa 
exemplorum inductione ex doctissimorum tirorum mente, et eorum ple- 
rumque verbis, demonstratero, MAGNAM ATQUE MIRANDAM PLANE 
CONVENIENTIAM IN RELIGIONIS NEGOTIO VETERES INTER ÆGYPTI0S 
ATQUE HEBREOS ESSE. Que cum fortuita esse non possit, necesse est 
ut vel Ægyptii sua ab Hebræis, rel er adrerso Ilebræi sua ab 
Ægyptiis abeant. And again, Porro, si, levato antiquitatis obscurioris 
xelo, gentium omnium ritus oculis vigilantibus intucamur, Ægyptios § 
Hebræos, PRÆ OMNIBUS ALUS moribus SIMILLINOS fuisse compe- 
riemus. Neque hoc Kircherum fefellit, cujus hac sunt cerba: Ilebræi 
tantam habent ad ritus, sacrificia, cærimonias, sacras disciplinas 
Ægyptiorum affinitatem, ut vel Ægyptios hebraizantes, vel Hebræos 
ægyptizantes fuisse, plane mihi persuadeam.—Sed quid verbis opus 
est ? in rem præsentem veniamus, [ Ægyptiuca, p. 4.) And so he goes 
on to transcribe, from Spencer and Marsham, all the eminent partie 
culars of that resemblance, . 

What 
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What is it then (a stranger to Controversy would be 
apt to inquire) which this learned man addresses himself, 
in a large quarto volume, to confute? It is the plain and 
natural consequence of this resemblance, namely, That 
the Jewish Ritual was given partly in compliance to the 
People’s prejudiccs, and partly in opposition to Egyptian 
superstitions; the Proposition we undertake to prove. 
Witsius thinks, or is rather willing to think, that the 
Egyptian Ritual was invented in imitation of the Jewish. 
For the reader sees, that both sides are agreed in this, 
That either the Jews borrowed from the Egyptians, or 
the Egyptians from the Jews; so strong is the resem- 
blance which forces this confession from them. 

Now the only plausible support of Witsius’s party 
being a thing taken for granted, viz. that the rites and 
customs of the Egyptians, as delivered by the Greeks, 
were of much later original than these writers assign to 
them; and my discourse on the ANTIQUITIES OF 
Ecvpr, in the preceding section, proving it to be en- 
tirely groundless ; the latter part of the proposition, viz. 
That many of the laws given to the Jews, by the ministry 
cf Moses, were instituted partly in compliance to ther 
prejudices, and partly in opposition to Egyptian super- 
stitions, is sufficiently proved. 

But to let nothing that hath the appearance of an ar- 
gument remain unanswered, I shall, in as few words as 
may be, examine this opinion, That the Egyptians bor- 
rowed from the Israelites; regarding both Nations in 
that very light in which holy Scripture hath placed them. 
The periods then in which this must nceds be supposed 
to have happened, are one or other of these: 1. The 
time of Abraham's residence in Egypt; 2. of Joseph's 
government; 3. of the slavery of his, and his bre- 
thren’s descendants; or, 4. Any indefinite time after 
their egression from Egypt. 

Now not to insist on the utter improbability of a potent 
nations borrowing its religious Kites from a private 
Family, or from a People they held in slavery; I answer, 
that of these four periods, the three first are beside the 
question. For the characteristic resemblance insisted 
on, is that which we find between the Egyptian ritual, 
and what is properly called mosaicaL. And let it not 
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be said, that we are unable to distinguish the Rites which 
were purely LEGAL from such as were PATRIARCHAL * : 
for Moses, to add the greater force and efficacy to the 
whole of his Institution, hath been careful to record each 
specific Rite which was properly Patriarchal. 

Thus, though Moses enjoined circumcision, he hath 
been careful to record the patriarchal institution of it 
with all its circumstances Moses gave unto you circum- 
cision (not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers) 
says Jesus f. So again, where he institutes the Jewish 
sabbath of rest, he records the patriarchal observance of it, 
in these words:—Jn siv» days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, &c. and rested the seventh day: wherefore the 
Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it . 

The last period then only remains to be considered, 
namely, from the Egression. Now at that time and 
from thenceforward, we say, the Egyptians would not 
borrow of the Israelites, for these two plain and con- 
vincing reasons. 1. They held the Israelites in the 
greatest contempt, and abhorrence, as sHEPHERDS, 
SLAVES, and ENEMIES, men who had brought a total 
devastation on their Country: and had embraced a Re- 
ligion whose Ritual daily treated the Gods of Ægypt with 
the utmost ignominy and despite ||. But people never 
borrow their religious Rites from those towards whom 
they stand in such inveterate distance. 2. It was part 
of the Religion of the old Egyptians to borrow trom 
none: most certainly, not from the Jews. This is 
the account we have, of their natural disposition, from 
those Ancients who have treated of their manners. While, 
on the other hand, we are assured from intallible au- 
thority that the Israelites, of the time of Moses, were in 
the very extreme of a contrary humour, and were for 

BORROWING 


2 See note [PPPP] at the end of this Book. 

+ 1 John vii. 22. See note [Q] at the end of this Book. 

t Exod. xx. 11. And see note [RRRR] at the end of this Book. 

{| See Spencer, De Leg. Heb. Rit. vol. i. p. 296. | 

q Ægyptii detestari videntur quicquid of yon; & wagidugar, parentes 
non commonsirarunt, Witsii Ægyptiaca, p. 6.—Malgioses dt setepsvos 
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BORROWING all they could lay their hands on. This is 
so notorious, that I was surpriscd to find the learned 
Witsius attempt to prove, that the Egyptians were 
greatly inclined to borrowing *: but much more sur- 
prised with his arguments ; which are these. 1. Clemens 
Alex. says, that it was the custom of the Barbarians, and 
particularly the Egyptians, to honour their legislators 
and benefactors as Gods. 2. Diodorus Siculus confirms 
this account, wherc he says, that the Egyptians wcre 
the most grateful of all mankind to their benefactors. . 
And 3. The same historian tells us, that when Egypt 
was become a province to Persia, the Egyptians deified 
Darius, while yet alive; which honour they never had 
done to any other king +.—This is the whole of his evi- 
dence to prove the Egyptian genius so greatly inclined 
to foreign Rites. Nor should I have exposed the naked- 
ness of this learned and honest man, either in this place 
or in any other, but for the use which hath been made 
of his authority ; of which more hereafter. Put Witsius, 
and those in his way of thinking, when they talk of the 
Egyptians’ borrowing Hebrew rites, seem to have enter- 
tained a wrong idea of that highly policied People. It 
was not in ancient Egypt, as in ancient Greece, where 
à every 
* His words are these: Magna quidcm luterum contentione recla- 
mat Doctissimus Spencecus, prorsusque incredibile esse contendit, con- 
siderato gentis utriusque genio, ut ab Ilebræis Ægyptii in suam tam 
multa religionem adsciverint. At quod ipsi incredibile vidctur, id mihi, 
post alios eruditione atque judicio clarissimos, perquam probubile ent: 
1150 ÆGYPTIORUM ID SUADENTE GENIO. In eo quippe præstantissimi 
Auctores consentiunt, solitos fuisse Ægyptios maximé eos existimatione 
proscqui, quos sapientia atque virtute ercellentiorcs cernerent, & a 
quibus se ingentibus beneficiis affectos esse meminerant : adeo quidem 


ut ejusmodi mortalcs, non defunctos solum, sed & superstites, pro 
Diis haberent. Lib. iii. c. 12. p. 262. 


+ Clemens Alexandrinus clarum esse dicit, Barbaros eximie semper 
honorasse suos legumlatores & preceptores Deos ipsos appellantes.— Inter 
Barbaros autem maxime id præstiterunt Ægyptii. Quin etiam genus 
Ægyptium diligentissime illos in Dcos retulit. Assentitur Diodorus; 
Ægyptios denique supra cæteros Mortutcs quicquid bene de ipsis meretur 
grata mente prosegui afirmant.—Neque popularibus modo suis atque 
indigenis—sed Peregrinis—Facit huc Darii Persarum regis exemplum, 
quod Diodori iterum verbis exponam. Tandem Darius legibus Ægyp- 
tiorum animum appulisse dicitur Nam cum Sacerdotibus Ægypti 12 
miliaritatem init, &c.—Propterea tantum honoris consecutus est, ut 
superstes adhuc Dixi appellationem quod nulli regum aliorum contigit, 
promeruerit, Lib. iii. c. 12. p. 263. 
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every private man, who had travelled for it, found him- 
self at liberty to set up what (ying vanity he pleased. 
For in that wary. Monarchy, Religion was in the hand of 
the magistrate, and umier the inspection of the Public: 
so that no private novelties could be introduced, had 
the people been as much disposed, as they were indeed 
averse, to innovations ; and that any public ones would 
be made, by rites borrowed from the Hebrews, is, as 
we have shewn above, highly improbable. 

Hitherto I have endeavoured to discredit this propo- 
sition, (that the Egyptians borrowed of the Israelites) 
from the nature of the thing. I shall now shew the 
falsehood of it, from the infallible testimony of Gop him- 
self: who, upbraiding the Israelites with their borrowing 
idolatrous Rites of all their neighbours, expresses himself 
in this manner, by the prophet Ezekiel: The contrary 
is in thee from other Women, WHEREAS NONE FOL- 
LOWETH THEE TO COMMIT WHOREDOMS: and in that 
thou givest a reward, and no reward is given to thee, 
therefore thou art contrary*. The intelligent reader 
perceives that the plain meaning of the metaphor is this, 
Ye Jews are contrary to all other nations: you are fond 
of borrowing their Rites, while none of them care to 

rrow yours. But this remarkable fact, had it not been 
so expressly delivered, might easily have been collected 
from the whole course of sacred history. The reason 
will be accounted for hereafter. At present I shall only 
need to observe, that by the words, Whereas none fol- 
loweth thee to commit whoredoms, is not meant, that no 
particular Gentile ever embraced the Jewish religion ; 
but, that no Gentile people took in any of its Rites into 
their own national Worship. That this is the true sense 
of the passage appears from hence, 1. The idolatry of 
the community of Israel is here spoken of: and this, 
as will be shewn in the next book, did not consist in re- 
nouncing the Religion of Moses, but in polluting it with 
idolatrous mixtures. 2. The embracing the Jewish re- 
ligion, and renouncing idolatry, could not, in figurative 
propricty, be called committing whoredom, though .pol- 
luting the Jewish Rites, by taking them into their owa 
superstitions, gives elegance to the figure thus applied. 

* Ezek. xvi. 34. 
Vol. IV. X The 
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The Reader, perhaps, may wonder how men can stand 
out against such kind of evidence. It is not, I will assure 
hiin, from the abundance of argument on the other side; or 
from their not secing the force on this; but from a pious, 
and therefore very excusable, apprehension of danger to 
the Divinity of the Law, ifit should be once granted that 
any of the Ceremonial part was given in compliance to 
_ the people's prejudices. Of which imaginary danger 

lord Bolingbroke hath availed himself, to calumniate 
the Law, for a COMPLIANCE too evident to be denied. 

The apprehension therefore of this consequence bein 
that which makes Belicvers so unwilling to own, an 
Deists, against the very genius of their infidelity, so 
ready to embrace an evident truth; I seem to come in 
opportunely to set both parties right: while I shew, in 
support of my THIRD PROPOSITION, that the conse- 
quence is groundless; and that the fears and hopes, 
built upon this supposed compliance, are vain and fan- 
tastic: which, I venture to predict, will ever be the 
issue of such fears and hopes as arise only froin the Reli- 
gionist's honest adherence to common sense and to the 
word of God. 

II. 

Our THIRD PROPOSITION is, That Moses s Egyptian 
learning, and the Laws he instituted in compliance to the 
Peoples prejudices, and in opposition to Egyptian su- 
perstitions, are no reasonable objection to the divinity of 
his mission. ä 

The first part of the Proposition concerns Moses 's 

Cgyptian wisdom. Let us previously consider what 
that was. Moses (says the holy martyr Stephen) was 
LEARNED IN ALL THE WISDOM OF THE EGYPTIANS, 
and mighty in words and deeds*. Now where the 
wispom of a Nation is spoken of, that which is charac- 
teristic of the Nation must needs be meant : where the 
wisdom of a particular man, that which is peculiar to his 
quality and profession. St. Stephen, in this place, 
speaks of both. In both, therefore, he must needs mean 
CIVIL Or POLITICAL wisdom; because, for that (as we 
have shewn) the Egyptian nation was principally dis- 
tinguished: and in that consisted the eminence of cha- 

* Acts vii. 22. 
racter 
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racter of one who had a royal adoption, was bred up at 
court, and became at length the Leader and Lawgiver 
of a numerous People. More than this,—St. Stephen 
is here speaking of him under this public character, and 
therefore he must be necessarily understood to mean, 
That Moses was consummate in the science of Legislation. 
The words indeed are, ALL the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. But every good logician knows, that where the 
thing spoken of refers to some particular use (as here, 
Moses’s LEARNING, to his CONDUCTING the Israelites 
out of Egypt) the particle ALL does not mean all of 
every kind, but all the parts of one kind. In this re- 
strained sense, it is frequently used in the sacred 
Writings. Thus in the Gospel of St. John, Jesus says, 
When he the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you 
into ALL truth . But further, the concluding part of 
the character,—and mighty in wonvs and DEEDS, will 
not easily suffer the foregoing part to admit of any other 
interpretation; š» d duvarès iv AOTOIEZ » % EPTOIS. 
This was the precise character of the AXCIENT CHIEF : 
who, leading a free and willing People, necded the arts 
of peace, such as PERSUASION and LAW-MAKING, the 
AOTOI ; and the arts of war, such as conpucT and 
COURAGE, the EPTA in the text. Hence it is, that 
Jesus, who was The Prophet like unto Moses, the Le- 
gislutor of the mew covenant as the other was of the old, 
and the Conductor of our spiritual warfare, is charac- 
terized in the same words, dards iv EPTO: x AOTQ: 
ivarlior të OEOT g wards rd aaz +.—A prophet, mighty 
in DEED and wonp, before Gop and all the PEOPLE. 
This wisdom, thereture, in which Moses was said to be 
versed, we conclude, was the rè wpaluariney ris piàoropias, 
in contradistinction to the +6 Sewprlixér. Hence may be 
seen the impertinence of those long inquiries, which, on 
occasion of these words, men have run into, concerning 
the state of the speculative and mechanic arts of Egypt, 
at this period. 

This being the w1spom, for which Moses is here ce- 
lebrated, the Deist hastily concluded, that therefore 
the establishment of the Jewish Policy was the sole con- 
trivance of Moses himself; le did not reflect, that a 

* John xvi. 13. + Luke xxiv. 19. 
X 2 fundamental 
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fundamental truth (which he will not venture to dispute 
any more than the Believer) stands very much in the way 
of his conclusion; namely, That Gop, in the moral 
government of the world, necer does that in an extra- 
ordinary way, which can be equally well effected in an 
ordinary. a 

In the separation of the Israelites, a civil Policy and 
a national Religion were to be established, and incor- 
porated with one another, by God himself. For that 
end, he appointed an under- agent, or instrument: who, 
in this work of Legislation, was either to understand the 
government of a People, and so, be capable of com- 
prehending the general plan delivered to him by Gon, 
for the erection of this extraordinary Policy: or else he 
was not to understand the government of a People, and 
so, God himself, in the execution of his plan, was, at 
every step, to interfere, and direct the ignorance and 
inability of his Agent. Now, as this perpetual inter- 
position might be spared by the choice of an able Leader, 
we conclude, on the maxim laid down, that Gop 
would certainly employ such an one in the execution of 
his purpose. aor 

There was yet another, and that no slight expediency, 
in such a Leader. The Israelites were a stubborn 
People, now first forming into Civil government ; greatly 
licentious; and the more so, for their just coming out 
of a state of slavery. Had Moses therefore been so 
unequal to his designation, as to need Gop's direction 
at every turnto set him right, he would soon have lost 
the authority requisite for keeping an unruly multitude 
in awe; and have sunk into such contempt amongst 
‘them, as must have retarded their designed establish- ” 
ment. 

But it will be said, If there wanted so able a Chief 
at the first setting up of a THEOCRaCY, there would 
still be the same want, though not in an equal degree, 
during the whole continuance of that divine form of 
government.” It is likely there would, because I find, 
Gop did make a proper provision for it; first in the 
erection of the SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS: and after- 
wards, in the establishment of the GREAT SaANHEDRIM, 
which succeeded them. But sacred history mentioning 

these 
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these Schools of the prophets, and the assembly of the 
Seventy elders, only occasionally, the accounts we have 
of both are very short and imperfect. Which is the 
reason why interpreters, who have not well weighcd the 
causes of that occasional mention, have suffered them- 
selves to be greatly misled by the Rabbins. 

I. The most particular account we have of the Schools 
of the prophets is in the first book of Samuel, and on this 
occasion: David, in his escape from the rage of Saul, 
fled to his protector, Samuel, who then presided over a 
School of the prophets, at Naioth in Ramah*. When 
this was told to Saul, he sent messengers in pursuit of 
him T. And, on the ill success of their errand, went 
afterwards himself T. But as it was the intent of the 
historian, in this mention of the Schogls of the Prophets, 
only to acquaint us with the effect they had on Saul 
and his messengers, when the spirit of Gop came upon 
them, we have only a partial view of these Collegiate 
bodies, that is, a view of thein while at their DEVOTIONS 
only, and not at their srup1Es. For Saul and his mes- 
sengers coming when the Society was prophesying ||, or 
at divine worship, the spirit of Gop fell upon them, and 
they prophesied also. And thus the Chal. Par. under- 
stands prophesying, as did the apostolic writers, who use 
the word in the same sense, of adoring God, and singing 
praises unto him. For we may well suppose these So- 
cieties began and ended all their daily studies with this 
holy exercise. 

But from hence, writers of contrary parties have fallen 
into the same strange and absurd opinion; while they 
imagined that, because these Schools were indeed nur- 
series of the Prophets, that therefore they were places 
of instruction for I don’t know what kind of ART oF 
PROPHESY. Spinoza borrowed this senseless tancy from 
the Rabbins, and hath delivered it down to his fol- 
lowers F; from whence they conclude that PROHHESY 
was amongst the mechanic arts of the Hebrews. But 
an inquirer of either common sense or common honesty 
would have seen it was a College for the study of the 

* ı Sum. xix. 18. + Ver. 21. ‘ 
: Ver. 23. | Ver. 20. 

qi See note [SSSS} at the end of this Book. 
x 3 Jewish 
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Jewish Law only; and, as such, naturally and properly, 
a seminary of Prophets. For those who were most 
knowing as well as zealous in the Law, were surely the 
most fit to convey Gop's commands to his People. 

This account of the nature of the Schools of the pro- 
phets helps to shew us how it became a proverb in 
Isracl, Is SAUL ALSO AMONGST THE PRroPHETS * ? 
which, I apprehend, has been commonly mistaken. The 
proverb was used to express a thing unlouked for and 
unlikely. But surcly the spirit of God falling occasionally 
on their supreme Magistrate, at a time when it was so 
plentitully bestowed on private men, could be no such 
unexpected matter to the people; who knew too, that 
even Idolaters and Gentiles had partaken of it, while 
concerned in matters which related to their Economy. 
But more than this, They could not he ignorant that 
the spirit of God had usually made its abode with Saul ; 
as appears from the following words of the sacred histo- 
rian, But the spirit of the Lord erie Saul, and 
an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him. From all 
this I conclude that the people’s surprise, which occa- 
sioned this proverb, was not because they heard the 
spirit of God had fallen upon him: but a very different 
reason, which I shall now endeavour to explain. 

Saur, with many great qualities, both of a public 
man and a private, and in no respect an unable Chief, 
was yet so poorly prejudiced in favour of the human 
Policies of the neglbouring Nations, as to become 
impiously cold and negligent in the support and ad- 
vancement of the Law or Gop; though raised to 
regal power from a low and obscure condition, for this 
very purpose. He was, in a word, a mere Politician, 
without the least zeal or love tor the divine Constitution 
of his Country. This was his great, and no wonder it 
should prove his unpardonable crime. For his folly had 
reduced things to that extremity, that either He must 
fall, or the Law. Now, this Pagan turn of mind was 
no secret to the People. When, therefore, they were 
told that he had sent trequent messengers to the supreme 
School of the prophets, where zeal for the Law was so 

* 1 Sam. xix. 24. 

+ Ch, xvi. 14.— Aud see note (TTTT] at the end of this Book. 
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eminently professed; and had afterwards gone himself 
thither, and entered with divine raptures and ecstasy 
into their devotions; they received this extraordinary 
news with all the wonder and amazement it deserved. 
And, in the height of their surprise, they cried out, Js 
Saul also amongst the prophets? i.e. Is Saul, who 
throughout his whole reign, hath so much slighted and 
contemued the Law, and would conduct all his actions 
by the mere rules of human Policy, is he at length be- 
come studious of and zealous for the Law of God? And 
the miracle, of such a change in a Politician, brought it 
into a proverb before the mistake was found out. 

This matter will receive farther light from what we 
are told, in the same story, concerning Davin; a man 
of so opposite a character, with regard to his sentiments 
of the Law, that it appears to have been for this difference 
only that he was decreed by Gop to succeed the other, 
in his kingdom. Now David, the story tells us, sojourned 
for some time in this School.-—So David fled and escaped, 
and came to Samuel at Ramah, and told him all that 
Saul had done to him, and nE AND SAMUEL WENT AND 
DWELT IN Naiotn*. And here it was, as we may 
reasonably conclude, that he so greatly cultivated and 
improved his natural disposition of love and zeal for the 
Law, as to merit that most glorious of all titles, THE 
MAN AFTER Gop’s OWN HEART; for, till now, his way 
of life had been very distant from accomplishments of 
this nature; his childhood and youth were spent in 
the country; and his carly manhood in camps and 
courts +. But it is of importance to the cause of truth. 
to know, that this CHARACTER was not given him for his 
PRIVATE morals, but his pugLic; his zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the glory of the TuEROCACY. This is seen 
from the first mention of him under this appellation, by 
Samuel, who tells Saul—But now thy kingdom shall 
not continue.—The Lord hath sought him A MAN AFTER 
HISOWN HEART, and the Lord hath commanded him to 
be Cuptain over his People 1. And again, God himself 
says, Z have chosen Jerusalem that my name might le 


* 1 Sam. xix. 18. 
+ See note (UU UU] at the end of this Book. 
} à Sam. xiii. 14. 
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there,.and have chosen Davin to be over my people 
Israel *. Here David's vicegerency, we see, is repre- 
sented to be as necessary to the support of the Eco- 
nomy, as God's peculiar residence in Jerusalem. Con- 
formably to these ideas it was, that Hosea, prophesying 
of the restoration of the Jews, makes the God of Israel 
and his Vicegerent inseparable parts of the Economy. 
— Afterwards shall the children of Isracl return, and 
seck the Lorn their Gop and Davip their KING; 
i.e. they shall have the same zeal for the dispensation 
which king David had; and on account of which 
they shall. honour his memory. Now if we would but 
scek for the reason of this pre-eminence, in David's 
public, not in lis private character, we should see it 
afforded no occasion of scandal f. His zeal for the 
Law was constantly the same: as is manifest by this 
distinguishing circumstance, that he never fell into Ido- 
latry. But the phrase itself, of a man after God's own 
heart, is best explained in the case of Samuel. Ext the 
prophet was rejected, and SAMUEL put in his place just 
in the same manner that Davrp superseded Saur. On 
this occasion, when God’s purpose was denounced to 
Eli, we find it expressed in the same manner—4nd I 
will raise me up a faithful priest, THAT SHALL DO 
ACCORDING TO THAT WHICH IS IN MINE HEART ||. 
What was then in God's heart (to speak in the language 
of humanity) the context tells us, Zhe establishment 
of his Dispensation. Thus, we see, the man after God's 
own heart is the man who seconds God's views in the 
support of the Theocracy. No other virtue was here in 
question. Though in an indefinite way of speaking, 
where the subject is only the general relation of inan to 
God, no one can, indeed, be called a man after God's 
own heart, but he who uses his best endeavours to imi- 
tate God's purity as far as miserable humanity will allow, 
in the uniform practice of every virtue. 

By this time, therefore, I presume, the serious Reader 
will be disposed to take for just what it is worth, that re- 
fined observation of the noble author of the Character- 
istics, where he says, It is not possible, by the Muse's 

æ 2 Chron. vi. 6. + Hos. iii. 5. 

1 See note [X XXX] at the end of this Book. || 1 Sam. ii. 35. 
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“ art, to make that royal Hero appear amiable in human 
“ eyes, who found such favour in the eye of Heaven. 
“ Such arc mere human hearts, that they can hardly 
‘ find the least sympathy with that oNLY oxe which 
‘ had the character of being after the pattern of the 
“ Almighty *.”—His lordship seems willing to make any 
thing the test of truth, but that only which has a claim 
to it, RIGHT REASON. Soinctimes this fest is RIDICULE; 
here, it is the ART OF POETRY—it is not possible (says 
he) for the Aluse's art to make that royal Hero appear 
amiable in human eyes. Therefore, because Davip was 
not a character to be managed by the Poct, for the [ero 
of a fiction, he was not a fit instrument in the hands of 
God, to support a Theocracy: and having nothing 
amiable in the eyes of our noble Critic, there could be 
nothing in him to make him acceptable to his Maker. 
But when classical criticism goes beyond its bounds, it 
is liable to be bewildered : as here. The noble Author 
assures us that David was the only man characterized, to 
be AFTER GOD’S OWN HEART, whereas we sec the very 
same character is given of Samuel; and both honoured 
with this glorious appellation for the samc reason. 

II. As for the GREAT SANHEDRIM, it seems to have 
been established after the failure of Prophecy. And 
concerning the members of this body, the Rabbins tell 
us, there was a tradition, that they were bound to be 
skilled in all sciences f. So far is certain, that they ex- 
tended their jurisdiction to the judging of doctrines and 
opinions, as appears by their deputation to Jesus, to 
know by what authority he did his great works. And 
as the address of our blessed Saviour on this occasion 
deserves well to be illustrated, I shall set down the oc- 
currence as it is recorded by St. Matthew :—‘ When 
- “he was come into the temple, the chief priests and 
“ the elders of the people came unto him as he was 
‘ teaching, and said, By what authority dost thou these 
things? And who gave thee this authority? And Jesus 
“answered and said unto them, I also will ask you one 
thing, which if you tell me, I in like wise will tell you 
“ by what authority I do these things, The baptisin of 

* Advice to an Author, Sect. 3. vol. i. 
+ See Smith’s Select Discourses, p. 258. 
€ John, 
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‘ John, whence was it? from heaven, or of men? And 
“ they reasoned with themselves, saying, If we shall say, 
„From heaven, he will say unto us, Why did ye not 
“ then believe him? But if we shall say, Of men; we fear 
“ the people: for all hold John as a prophet. And 
“ they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell. And 
“ he said unto them, Neither tell I you by what au- 
* thority I do these things *.” We are not to suppose 
this to be a captious evasion of a question made by those 
whose authority he did not acknowledge. On the con- 
trary, it was a direct reply to an acknowledged juris- 
diction, (as Jesvs was obedient to all the institutions of 
his country) convincing them that the question needed 
not, even on the principles of that jurisdiction, any pre- 
cise answer. They sent to him to know the authority on 
which he acted. He asks them whether they had yet 
determined of John's: they say, they had not. Then 
replies Jesus, I need not tell you my authority; 
since the Sanhedrim’s not having yet determined of John's, 
shews such a determination unnecessary ; or at least, since 
(both by John's account and mine) he is represented as 
the forerunner of my mission, itis fit to begin with his pre- 
tensions first.” The address and reasoning of this reply 
are truly divine. 

The foregoing observations concerning this method of 
divine wisdom, in the establishment of the Jewish Theo- 
cracy, will be much supported, if we contrast it with 
that which Providence was pleased to take in the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. 

The blessed Jesus came down to teach mankind a 
spiritual Religion, the object of each individual as such ; 
and offered to thcir acceptance on the sole force of its 
own evidence. The Propagators of this religion had no 
need to be endowed with worldly authority or learning ; 
for here was no Body of men to be conducted : nor no 
civil Policy or government to be erected or administered. 
Had Jesus, on the contrary, made choice of the Great 
and Learned for this employment, they had discredited 
their own success. It might have been then objected, 
that the Gospel had made its way by the aid of human 
power or sophistry. To preserve, therefore, the splen- 

* Chap. xxi, 23, & seq. 
dour 
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dour of its evidence unsullied, the meanest and most 
illiterate of a barbarous people were made choice of, for 
the instruments of Gop's last great Revelation to man- 
kind: armed with no other power but of Miracles, and 
that only for the -credence of their mission; and with 
no other wisdom but of Truth, and that only to be 
proposed frecly to the understandings of Particulars. St. 
Paul, who had tathomed the mysterious depths of divine 
wisdom under each Economy, was so penetrated with 
the view of this last Dispensation, that he breaks out 
into this rapturous and triumphant exclamation, here 
is the Wise? Where is the Scribe? Where is the Dis- 
puter of this world? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world * ? 

But further, Divine wisdom so wonderfully contrived, 
that the inability and ignorance of the Propayators of 
Christianity were as useful to the advancement of this 
Religion, as the authority and wisdom of the Leader of 
the Jews were for the establishment of theirs. 

I shall only give one instance out of many which will 
occur to an attentive reader of the E vangelic history. 

When Jesus had chosen these mean and weak instru- 
ments of his powcr, he suffered them to continue in their 
national prejudices concerning his Character; the nature 
of his kingdom; and the extent of his jurisdiction ; as 
the sole human means of keeping them attached to his 
service, not only during the course of their attendance 
on his ministry, but for some time after his resurrection, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them; that 
Power which was to lead them into all truth; but by just 
and equal steps. [et us see the use of this, in the fol- 
lowing circumstance: From the order of the whole of 
Gop's Dispensation to mankind, as laid down in Scrip- 
ture, we learn, that the offer of the Gospel was to be 
first fairly made to the Jews; and then afterwards to the 
Gentiles. Now when, soon after the ascension of our 
Lord, the Church was forced, by the persecution of 
the Synagogue, to leave Judea, and to disperse itself 
through all the regions round about; had the Apostles, . 
on this dispersion, been fully instructed in the design of 
Gop to call the Gentiles into his church, resentment for 

> 1 Cor. i. 20. 
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their ill usage within Judea, and the small prospect of 
better success amongst those who were without, which 
they of Jerusalem had prejudiced against the Gospel, 
would naturally have disposed them to turn immediately 
to the Gentiles. By which means Gon’s purpose, with- 
out a supernatural force upon their minds, had been de- 
feated ; as so great a part of the Jews would not have 
had the Gospel first preached unio them. But now 
pushed on by this commodious prejudice, that the benefits 

elonged properly to the race of Abraham, they directly 
addressed themselves to their brethren of the dispersion : 
where meeting with the same ill success, their sense of 
the desperate condition of the house of Israel would now 
begin to abate that prejudice in their favour. And then 
came the time to enlighten them in this matter, without 
putting too great a force upon their minds; which is not 
Gop’s way of acting with free agents. Accordingly, his 
purpose of calling the Gentiles into the Church was now 
clearly revealed to Peter at Joppa; and a proper sub- 
ject, wherewith to begin this great work, was ready pro- 
vided for him. 

But though ignorance in the Propagator of a divine 
truth amongst particulars, may serve to these important 
ends, yet to shew still plainer how pernicious this inabi- 
lity would be wherever a Society is concerned, as in the 
establishment of the Jewish Religion, I shall produce an 
occasional example even in the Christian. 

For when now so great numbers of the Gentiles were 
converted to Curist, that it became necessary to form 
them into a Church ; that is, a religious Society ; which 
of course hath its Policy as well as the Civil; so hurtful 
was ignorance in its governing members, that divers of 
them, though graced with many gifts of the holy Spirit, 
caused such disorders in their assemblies as required all 
the abilities of the LEARNED APOSTLE to reform and 
regulate. And then it was, and for this purpose, that 
Paul, the proper Apostle of the Gentiles *, was, in an 
extraordinary manner, called in, to conduct, by his 
learning and abilities, and with the assistance of his com- 
panion Luxe, a learned man also, this part of Gop's 


* The gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter. Gal. ii. 7. 
purpose 
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purpose to its completion. The rest were properly 
Apostles of the Jews; which people having a religious 
Society already formed, the converts from thence had a 
kind of rule to go by, which served them for their pre- 
sent occasions; and therefore these needed no great 
talents of parts or learning; nor had they any. But a 
new Society was to be formed amongst the Gentile con- 
verts; and this required an able conductor; and such 
an one they had in Paul. But will any one say that his 
learning afforded an objection against the divinity of his 
‘mission? We conclude, therefore, that none can arise 
from the abilities, natural and acquired, of the great 
Jewish Lawgiver. The point to be proved. | 

II. We come now to the second part of the Propo- 
sition, That the Laws instituted in compliance to the 
People's prejudices, and in opposition to Egyptian super- 
stitions, are no reasonable objection to the divinity of 
the Jewish Religion. That most of these Laws were 
given in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, belicvers 
secm not unwilling to allow; as apprehcnding no conse- 
quence from such a concession that will give them trou- 
ble. The thing which startles them is the supposition 
that some of these Laws were given in compliance to the 
Jewish prejudices; because infidels have inforced this 
circumstance to the discredit of Mosess pretensions. 
To satisfy believers, therefore, T shall shew, that the 
Laws in compliance were a consequence of the Laws in 
opposition.” And to reconcile them to both sorts, I shall 
attempt to prove, from the double consideration of 
their NECESSITY and FITNESS, that the institution of 
such Laws is no reasonable objection to the divinity cf 
their original. | 

I. If Gon did indeed interfere in the concerns of thi 
People, it will, I suppose, be easily granted, that his 
purpose was to separate them from the contagion. of that 
universal idolatry, which had now overspread the whole 
earth; and to which, especially to the EcyPrTrAN, they 
were most inveterately prone. 

There were two ways, in the hand of Gon, for effect- 
ing this separation: either to overrule the Will; and 
this required only the exercise of his power: or, by 

i leaving 
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leaving the Will at liberty, to counterwork the passions ; 
and this required the exercise of his wis box. 

Now, as all the declared purposes of this separation 
shew, that Gop acted with the Israelites as MoRAL 
AGENTS, we must necds conclude, notwithstanding the 
peculiar favour by which they were elected, and the ex- 
traordinary providence by which they were conducted, 
that yet, amidst all this display and blaze of almi hty 
Power, the wiLL ever remained free and uncontrolled. 
This not only appears from the nature of the thing, but 
from the whole history of their reduction out of Egypt. 
To give only one instance: Moses tells us, that Gop 
led the Israelites into the land of Canaan, not by the 
direct way of the Philistines, lest the sight of danger, in 
an expedition against a strong and warlike People, 
should make them chuse to return to Egypt, and seek 
for refuge in their slavery: But he led them about, by 
the way of the Wilderness, to inure them by degrees to 
fatigue and hardships; the best foundation of military 
prowess *, And when Gop, to punish them for their 
cowardice, on the report of the faithless explorers of the 
land, had decreed that that generation should be worn 
away in the Wilderness +, the wise policy of this sen- 
tence was as conspicuous as the justice of it. 

If then the Wills of this people were to be left free, 
and their minds influenced only by working on their pas- 
sions, it is evident, that Gop, when he became their 
Lawgiver, would act by the same policy in use amongst 
human Lawgivers for restraining the vicious inclinations 
of the People. The same, I say, in kind, though dif- 
fering infinitely in degree. For all People, whether 
conducted on divine or human measures, having the 
same nature, the same liberty of Will, and the same 
terrestrial situation, must needs require the same mode 
of guidance. And, in fact, we find the Jewish to be in- 
deed constituted like other Civil governments, with re- 
gard to the integral parts of a Political 8 

According to all human conception, therefore, we sec 
no way left to keep such a People, thus separated, free 
from the contagion of idolatry, but, 

* Exod. xiii. 17. + Numb. xiii. and xiv. 
First, 
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First, by severe penal Laws against idolaters ; 

And, Secondly, by framing a multifarious Ritual, 
whose whole direction, looking contrary to the forbidden 
superstitions, would, by degrees, wear out the present 
fondness for them; and at length bring on an habitual 
aversion to them. This is the way of wise Lawgivers ; 
who, in order to keep the Will from revolting, forbear 
to do every thing by direct force and fear of punish- 
ment; but employ, where they can, the gentler methods 
of restraint. 

Thirdly, but as even in the practice of this gentler 
method, when the passions and prejudices run high, a 
direct and professed opposition will be apt to irritate and 
inflame them; therefore it will be further necessary, in 
order to break and elùde their violence, to turn men’s 
fondness for the forbidden practice into a harmless chan- 
nel; and by indulging them in those customs, which 
they could not well abuse to superstition, enable the 
more severe and opposite institutions to perform their 
work. Such, for instance, might be the lighting up of 
lamps in religious Worship: which practice, Clemens 
Alexandrinus assures us, came first from the Egyptians*: 
nor would Witsius himself venture to deny itt. But, 
for the same reason, we conclude that the brazen ser- 
pent was no imitation of an Egyptian practice, as Sir 
J. Marshaîn would persuade us; because we see how 
easily it might, and did suffer abuse. Which conclusion, 
not only our principle leads us to make, but matter of 
fact enables us to provet. 

Such a conduct therefore as this, where the Will is 
left free, appears to be NECESSARY. 

IT. Let us see next whether it were rit, that is, 
Whether it agreed with the wisdom, dignity, and purity 
of Gon. 

1. His wispom indeed is the Attribute peculiarly 
manifested in this method of government; and certainly 
with as great lustre as we should have seen his POWER, 


* Aiya abys; «nins od naridu£ar. Strom. I. i. p. 306. 
Edit. Colon. 1688. ful. 
+ Earum (lucernarum] prima ad religionem accensio, utrum He- 
bræis debeatur, an Ægyptiis, haud facile dixero. Ægvpt p. 190. 
t See above. 
had 
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had it been his good pleasure to have overruled the 
Will. To give an instance only in one particular, most 
liable to the ridicule of unbelievers; I mean, in that 
part of the Jewish Institute which concerns clean and 
unclean meats; and descends to so low and minute a 
detail, that men, ignorant of the nature and end of this 
regulation, have, on its apparent wnfituess to engage the 
concern of Gop, concluded against the divine original 
of the Law. But would they reflect, that the purpose 
of separating one People from the contagion of universal 
idolatry, and this, in order to facilitate a still greater 
ood, was a design not unworthy the Governor of the 
niverse, they would see this part of the Jewish Insti- 
tution in a different light: They would see the brightest 
marks of divine wisdom in an injunction which took away 
the very grounds of all commerce with foreign Nations. 
For those who can neither eat nor drink together, are 
never likely to become intimate. This will open to us 
the admirable method of divine Providence in PETER’Ss 
vision. The time was now come that the Apostle should 
be instructed in Gop's purpose of calling the Gentiles 
into the Church: At the hour of repast, therefore, he 
had a scenical representation of all kind of meats, clean 
and unclean; of which he was bid to take and eat indif- 
ferently and without distinction *. The primary design 
of this vision, as appears by the context, was to inform 
him that the partition-wall was now broken down, and 
that the Gentiles were to be received into the Church of 
Curist. But besides its figurative meaning, it had a 
literal; and signified, that the distinction of MEATS, as 
well as of MEN, was now to be abolished. And how 
necessary such an information was, when he was about 
to go upon his mission to the Gentiles, and was to con- 
ciliate their benevolence and good-will, I have observed 
above. But although this was the principal cause of 
the distinction of meats into clean and unclean, yet an- 
other was certainly for the preservation of health. This 
institution was of necessity to be observed in the first 
case, to secure the great object of a separation: and in 
the second case (which is no trivial mark of the wisdom 
of the Institutor) it might be safely and commodiously 
* Acts x. 10, et seq. 
observed 
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observed by a People thus separated, who were conse- 
quently to be for ever confined within the limits of one 
country. And here the absurdity of this part of Maho- 
metanism evidently betrays itself. Mahomet would 
needs imitate the Law of Moses, as in other things, so 
in this the distinction of meats, clean and unclean; with- 
out considering that in a Religion formed for conquest, 
wliose followers were to inhabit Regions of the most 
different and contrary qualities, the food which in one 
climate was hurtful or nutritive, in another changed its 
properties to their contraries. But to shew still more 
clearly the difference between Institutions formed at 
hazard, and those by divine appointment, we may ob- 
serve, that when Judaism arrived at its completion in 
Christianity, the followers of which were the inhabitants 
of all Climes, the distinction between meats clean and 
unclean was abolished; which, at the same time, serv- 
ing other great ends explained above, shew the Dispen- 
sation (in the course of which these several changes of 
the Economy took place) to be really Divine. 

2. As to the picniry and Majesty of Gon, that, 
surely, does not suffer, in his not interfering with his 
power, to force the Will, but permitting it to be drawn 
and inclined by those cords of a man, his natural mo- 
tives. ‘The dignity of any Being consists in observing a 
conformity between his actions, and kis quality, or sta- 
tion. Now it pleased the Gon of heaven to take upon 
himself the office of supreine Magisirate of the Jewish 
Republic. Lut it is (os we have shewn) the part of a 
wise Magistrate to restrain a People, devoted to any 
particular superstition, by a Ritual directly opposite in 
the general to that superstition; and yet sitar in such 
particular practices as could not be abused or perverted : 
because compliance with the popular prejudices in things 
indifferent, naturally eludes the torce of their propensity 
to things evil. In this wise Policy, therefore, the dig- 
nity of the Gop of heaven was not impaired. 

3. Nor is his purity any more affected by this sup- 
posed conduct. The Kites, in question, are owned to 
be, in themselves, indifferent; and good or evil only as 
they are directed to a true or false object. 

f it be said “ that their carnal nature, or wearisome 
VoL. IV. Y multi- 
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multiplicity, or scrupulous observance, render them un- 
worthy of the purity and spiritual nature of Gop:” To 
Believers, I reply, that this objection holds equally 
aguinst these lites in whatever view they themselves are 
wont to regard them: — To Unbelievers ; that they for- 
get, or do not understand Gon’s primary end, in the 
institution of the Jewish Ritual; which was, to preserve 
the people from the contagion of these idulatrous prac- 
tices with which they were surrounded. But nothing 
could be so effectual to this purpose, as such a Ritual. 
And since the continual proneness of that People to 
idolatry hath been shewn to arise from the inveterate 
prejudice of interconmunity of worship, nothing could 
be so effectual as the extreme minuteness of their 
Ritual. : 

If it be said, “ that the former abuse of these in- 
dulged Rites to an abominable superstition had made 
them unfit to be employed in the service of the Gop of 
purity :” I reply, that there is nothing in the nature of 
things, to make them «unfit. ‘That a material substance, 
materially soiled, stained, and infected, is unfit to ap- 
proach and be joined to one of great cleanness and pu- 
rity, is not to be denied. But let us not mistake words 
for things; and draw a metaphysical conclusion from a 
metaphorical expression. The soil and stain, in the 
case before us, is altogether figurative, that is, unreal. 
And in truth, the very objection is taken from the com- 
mand of this very Law, to abstain from things polluted 
by idolatry: But we now understand, that the reason of 
its so severely forbidding the use of some things that 
had been abused to superstition, was the very same with 
its indulging the use of others which had been equally 
abused; namely, to compass, by the best, though dif- 
ferent yet coucording means, that one great end, the 
EXTIRPATION OF IDOLATRY. Notwithstanding this, 
the Law concerning things polluted, like many other of 
the Jewish observances, hath occasionally been adopted 
by different Sects in the Christian church. Thus our 
Puritans, who seem to have had their name from the 
subject in debate, quarrelled with the established use of 
the cross in baptism, the surplice, and the posture of 
communicating, because they had been abused to the 


support 
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support of popish superstition*. I chuse this instance, 
that the Men whom 3 am arguing against, may see the 
issue of their objection; and that They, froin whom the 
instance is taken, may be shewn the unreasonableness 
of their separation; as far at least as it was occasioned 
on account of ccremonies. | 

If, lastiy, it be said, “ that these Rites, which once 
had been, might be again, abused to superstition; and 
were therefore unfit to be employed in this new service ;” 
I reply, that this is a mistake. For, 1. We go on the 
supposition, that the Jews were indulged in no practices 
capable of being so abused. 2. That though they might 
in themselves be subject to abuse, yet they carried their 
corrective with them: which was, first, their being in- 
termixed with a vast number of other Rites directly op- 
posite to all idolatrous practice; and, secondly, their 
making part of a burdensome multifarious Worship, 
which would keep the people so constantly employed, as 
to afford them neither time nor occasion, from the cause 
in question, of falling into foreign idolatries. 

But how can I hope to be heard in defence of this 
conduct of the Gop of Israel, when even the believing 
part of those whom I oppose seem to pay so little atten- 
tion to the reasoning of Jesus himself; who has admi- 
rably illustrated and vindicated the wisdom of this 
es in the familiar parable of xew cloth in old gar- 
ments, and new wine in old bottles f: which, though 
given in answer to a particular question, was intended to 
instruct us in this general truth, That it is the way of 
God to accommodate his Institutions to the state, the 
condition, and contracted habits, of his creatures. 

But as this notion hath been condemned ex cathedra $; 
and the Ægyptiaca of Herman Wrrsius recommended 
to the clergy, as a distinct and solid confutation of 
Spencer's book, de legibus Hebræorum ritualibus ; I shall 


See note (YY YY) at the end of this Book. 

+ And he spake also a parable unto them, No man putteth a piece of 
a new garment upon an old: if otherwise, ther both the new mukcth a 
rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new, agrecth not with the 
old. And no man putteth new wine into old bottles, clse the new wine 
om burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish. 

uke v. 36. 

+ Waterland’s Charge to the Clergy of Middlesex. 
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examine what that learned Foreigher hath to say against 
it. All Witsius’s reasoning on this point is to be found 
in the fourteenth chapter of his third book; which I 
shall endeavour to pick out, and set in the fairest 
light. „ 

1. His first argument is, “ that it is a dishonouring 
of Gon, who has the hearts of men in his power, and 
can turn them as he pleases, to conceive of him as 
standing. in need of the tricks of crafty Politicians; not 
but, he confesses, that Gop deals with nieii as rea- 
sonable creatures, and attains hisend by fit arid adequate 
means ; and, in the choice of these means, manifests a 
wisdom pertectly admirable.” Yet, for all this, he says, 
“ we cannot, without the highest contumely, presume 
to compare the sacred Policy of Heaven’ with the arts 
and shitts of the beggarly politics of this world *.”—All 
I find here is only misrepresentation. ‘Spencer never 
compared the wisdom of Gop, in the institution of the 
Jewish republic, to the ¿ricks and shifts of politicians ; 
but to their legitimate arts of Government, conducted 
on the rules of strict morality. And if, as this writer 
owns, Gop dealt with the Israelites as reasonable crea- 
tures, and altained his end by fit and adequate means, 
he must needs use a wisdom the same in kind, though 
vastly different in degree, with what we call human 
policy. But indeed, he seems. reconciled to the thing: 
it is the name only which he dislikes. If his followers 
say otherwise, I desire they would explain, in some in- 
telligible manner, their idea of that wisdém, in Gop's 
civil government of a people, which is not founded in the 


* Verum enimvero quantamcunque hac civilis prudentiæ specjem 
habeant, preter Dei verbum cuncta dicuntur, & hugiani commenta 
sunt ingenii, divini numinis majestate haud satis digna. Nimirum 
cauti catique in seculo mortales Deum ex sua metiuntur indole: 
areanasque imperandi artes, & vaframenta politicorum, que vix 
terra probet, cœlo locant. Quasi vero in populo sibi formando fir- 
mandoque iis astutiarum ambagibus indigeat is, qui, mortalium corda 
in manu sus habens, ea, quorsum vult, flectit. Non nego equidem 
Deum cum hominibus, uti cum creaturis rationalibus, . agentem, 
media adhibere iis persuadendis idonea, inque eorum mediorum delectu 
sapientiam ostendere prorsus admirabilem. Attamen Dei sanccissima 
ista sapientia cum politicorum astibus ac vafritie comparari sine 
insigni illius contumelia non potest. p. 282. 
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exercise of almighty power, and is yet different in kind 
from what we call Policy. 
. 2. Iis second argument is, ‘That, as Gop erected 
a new Republic, it was his will that it should appear new 
to the Israelites. Its structure was not to be patched up 
out of the rubbish of the Canaanitish or Egyptian Rites, 
but was formed according to the model brought down 
from heaven, and shewn to Moses in the Mount. Nor 
was it left to the people to do the least thing in religious 
matters, on their own head. All was determinately or- 
dered, even to the most minute circumstance; which! 
was so bound upon them, that they could not do, or 
omit, any the least thing contrary to the Law, without 
becoming liable to immediate punishment *.”—If, by 
this newness of the Jewish Republic, be meant, that 
it was different in many fundamental circumstances from 
all other civil policies, so as to vindicate itself to its divine 
Author; I not only agree with hin, but, which is more 
than he and his recommender could do, have proved it. 
But this sense makes nothing to the point in question. If 
by NEWNEss be meant, that it had nothing in common 
with any of the neighbouring Institutions; To make this 
credible, he should have proved that Gop gave them new 
hearts, new natures, and a new world, along with their 
new Government. There is the same ambiguity in what 
he. says of the appearance of newness to the Israelites. 
For it may signify either that the Institution appeared so 
new as to be seen to come from Gop; or that it ap- 
peared so new as not to resemble, in any of ‘its parts, 
the Institutions of men. The first is true, but not to 
the purpose : the latter is to the purpose, but not true. 
From the fact, of the Law’s coming down entire from 
heaven, he concludes that the genius and prejudices of 
the Israelites were not at all consulted: From the same 
* Utirevera novam moliebatur rempublicam, ita et novum, qualis 
erat, videri eam Israëlitis voluit. Quippe cujus forma sive species, 
nou ex rituum ruderibus Canaaniticorum aut. Egyptiacorum effictu, 
sed ccelitus delapsa, Mosi primum in sacro monstrata monte erat, ut 
ad illud instar cuncta in Israële componerentur. Neque permissum 
esse populo voluit, ut in religionis negotio vel tantillum suo ageret 
arbitratu. Omnia determinavit ipse, ad minutissimas usque circum- 


stantias; quibus ita eos alligavit, ut non sine præsentaneo vitæ 
discrimine quicquam vel omittere, vel aliter agere potuerint. 


p. 282, 283. 
Y3 fact, 
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fact, I conclude, that they were consulted : which of us 
has concluded right is left to the judgment of the 
public. Let me only observe, That ignorant men may 
compose, and have composed Laws in all things opposite 
to the bent and genius of a people; and they have been 
obeyed accordingly. But, when divine wisdom frames 
on Institution, we may be sure that no such solecism as 
that of putting new wine into old bottles will ever be com- 
mitted.— But the people were not consulted even in the 
least thing that concerned religious matters. How is 
this to be reconciled with their free choice of Gop for 
their King; and with his indulgence of their impious 
clamours afterwards for a Vicegerent or another king? 
This surely concerned religious matters, and very ca- 
pitally too, in a Policy where both the Societies were 
perfectly incorporated. — But every thing was determined 
even io the most minute circumstances, and to be observed 
under the severest penalties. What tms makes for his 
point, I see not. But this I see, that, if indeed there 
were that indulgence in the Law wlich I contend for, 
these two circumstances of minute prescription, and 
severe penalties, must needs attend it: and tor this plain 
reason; Men, when indulged in their prejudices, are 
very apt to transgress the bounds of that indulgence ; it 
is therefore necessary that those bounds should be mi- 
nutely marked out, and the transgression of them severely 
punished. 

3. His third argument is—“ That no religious Rites, 
formerly used by the Israelites, on their own head, were, 
after the giving of the law, PERMITIED, out of regard 
to habitude; but all things PRESCRIBED and con- 
MANDED: and this so precisely, that it was unlawful 
to deviate a fingers breadth either to the right hand or 
to the left*.”—This indeed is an observation which I 
cannot reconcile to the learned writer’s usual candour 
and ingenuity. He is writing against Spencer's system: 
and here he brings an argument against it, which he saw 


* Nec ulli in religione ritus fuerunt, ab Israélitis olim sine numine 
usurpazi, quibus propter assuetudinem ut in posterum quoque uterentur 
lege lata permisit: sed præscripta jussaque sunt omnia. Et quidem 
ita distincte, ut nec transversum digitum dextrorsum aut sinistrorsum 
declinare fas fuerit. Deut. v. p. 283. 
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in Spencer's book had been brought against Grotius (who 
was in that system), and which Spencer answers in de- 
fence of Grotius. Therefore, as this answer will serve 
in defence of Spencer himself against Witsius, I shall 
give it at at the bottom of the page. For tle rest, I 
apprehend all the force of this third argument to lie only 
in a quibble on the equivocal use of the word PERMISSION, 
which signifies either a facit connivance, or legal allow- 
ance. Now Spencer used the word in this latter sense f. 
But permission, in this sense, is very consistent with 
every thing's being expressly prescribed and commanded 
in the law. 

4. His fourth argument procceds thus,—-“ But farther, 
God neither permitied nor commanded, that the Israelites 
should worship him aftcr the Pagan mode of worship. 
For it had been the same thing to Gop not to be wor- 
shipped at ail, as to be worshipped by Rites used in the 
service of Demons. And Moses teaches us that the 
Laws of God were very different from what Spencer 
imagined ; as appears from Deut. xii. 30, 31, 32. and 
from Lev. xviii. 2, 3, 4. Here the reason given of for- 
bidding the vanities of Egypt, is, that Jehovah, who 


* Testium meorum agmen claudit (irotius—Authoris verba sunt 
hae: “ Sicut fines sacrificiorum diversi sunt,—ita et ritus, qui aut 
“ ab Hebreis ad alias gentes tenere, aut, quod credibilius est, a Syris 
& Ægyptüs usurpati, correcti sunt ab Hebrais, & ab aliis gentibus 
sine ea emendatione ursurpati. Ilie in Grotium paulo auunosius 
insurgit auctor nuperus: nam hoc, uit ille, cum impietate et ab- 
surditate conjunctum est. Quid itu? Num enim, respondet iile, 
Deum sanctissima sua instituta, que ipse prolixe sancivit, et conscribi 
in religiosam observationcm, per inspirationem numinis sui, voluit 
credemus ab idolatria Syrorum & Ægyptiorum mutuo sumpsisse ? 
Neque ca pro libitu Ebræi assumpserunt, aut assumpta emendarunt, 
sed omnia & singula divinitus in lege prescripta sunt, et juxta ejus 
normam exactissime observari debuerunt.” At opinio Grotii multo 
solidior est, quam ut mucrone tam obtuso contudi possit. Non enim 
asserit ille, vel sanus quispiun, Ilebreus ritum ullum a gentibus, 
pro libitu suo, sumpsisse, vel sunptum pro ingenio suo correxisse. 
Id unum sub locutione figurata, contendit Giotius, Deum nempe 
ritus aliquos, usu veteri confirmatos (emendatos tamen, et ignem 
quasi purgatorium passos) a gentihus accepisse, et Hebræis usur- 
pandos tradidisse ; ne populus ile, rituum etinicorum amore prœceps, 
ad cultuin et superstitionem Gentilium rueret, ni more plurimuin 
veteri cultum præstare concederetur. De Leg. Ileb. rit. vol. ii. 
p. 748. 749 · | 

+ See note [ZZZZ] at the end of this Book. - 
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brought them out from amongst that people, will, from 
henceforth, allow no farther communication with Egypt. 
Small appearance of any indulgence. And hence indeed 
it is, that most of the ritual Laws are dircctly levelled 
sgainst the Egyptian, Zabian, and Canaanitish super- 
stitions, as Maimonides confesseth *.”—As to what this 
learned man says, that we may as well not worship Gop 
at all as worship hin by Rites which have been employed 
in Paganism, we have already overturned the foundation 
of that fanatical assertion. It is true, the argument 
labours a little in the hands of Spencer and MArso- 
NIDES; while they suppose the Devil himself to be the 
principal Architect of Pagan Superstition: for to believe 
that Gop would employ any Rites introduced by this 
evil Spirit is indeed of somewhat Lard digestion. But 
that writer, who conceives them to be the inventions of 
superstitious and designing men only, hath none of this 
difficulty to encounter. As for the observation, that 
most of the ritual Laws were levelled against idolatrous 
superstition, we are so far from seeing any inconsistency 
between this truth and that other, that some of those 
ritual Laws did indulge the people in such habituated 
practices, as could not be abused to superstition,” that, 
on the contrary, we see a necessary connexion between 
them. For ifsevere Laws were given to a people against 
superstitions, to which they were violently bent, it would 
be very proper to indulge them in some of their favourite 
habits, so far forth as safely they could be indulged, in 
order to break the violence of the rest, and to give the 
* Porro nec permisit, nec jussit Deus, ut eo se modo Israëlitæ 
colerent, quo modo Deos suos colebant Gentiles; veritus scilicet ne 
er veteres istas vanitates Dæmoni cultum deterrent, si minus Deo 
icuisset. Nam et inanis ille metus erat: quum Deo propemodum 
perinde sit, sive quis Dimoni cultum deferat, sive per vanitates 
aliquas veteres Deo cultum deferre præsumat. Et longe aliter Deum 
instituisse Moses docet, Deut. xiii. 30, 31, 32. adde Levit. xviii. 
2, 3, 4. Audin, Spencere, qua ratione ab /Egyptiacis vanitatibus 
ad suorum observantium præceptorum Isruëlitas Deus avocet ? Fo id 
facit nomine, quod ipse Jehova et Deus ipsorum sit, qui ex Ægypto 
eos eripiens mhil posthac cum Ægyptiorum vanitatibus commune 
habere voluit loc profecto non est, id quod tu dicis, allicere eos 
per umbratiles veterum Ægypti rituam reliquias. Atque hine factum 
-est ut plurima Deus legibus suis ritualibus inseruerit, Ægyptioram, 
Zabiorum, Canaanæorum institutis ix wagaaanay opposita—Cujus rei 

varia a nobis exempla alibi allata sunt. p. 283, 284. 
body 
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body of opposed Laws a fuller liberty of working their 
effect. And if they had Laws likewise given them in 
indulgence, it would be necessary to accompany such 
Laws with the most severe -prohibitions of idolatrous 
practice, and of the least deviation from a tittle of the 
Institute. In a word, Laws in direct opposition, and 
Laus in conformity or compliance, had equally, as we 
say, the same tendency, and jointly concurred to promote 
the same end; namely, the preservation of the Israelites 
from idolatry *. 

5. His fifth argument runs thus.—‘ Indulgence was 
so far from being the end of the Law, that the Ritual 
was given as a most heavy yoke, to subdue and conquer 
the ferocity of that stiff-necked people, Gal. iv. 1, 2, 3. 
Col. ii. 21 f. — By this one would imagine, his adversaries 
had contended for such a kind of indulgence as arose 
out of Gop's fondness for a chosen People; when indeed, 
they suppose it to be only such an indulgence as tended 
the more effectually and expeditiously to subdue and con- 
quer the ferocity of their savage tempers : 


- - = - - Quos optimus 
Faller & effugere est triumphus. 


If, therefore, that were the END of the Law which 
Witsius himself contends for, we may be assured that 
this indulgence was one of the MEANS. But the prin- 
cipal and more general means being Laws in direct op- 
position, this justified the character the Apostle gives 
of the Jewish Ritual, in the two places urged against us. 

6. His sixth argument is, — That the intent of the 
Iaw was to separate the Israelites, by a partition-wall, 
as it were, from all other people, which, by its diversity, 
might set them at a distance from idolaters, and create 
an aversion to idolatry ?.”—As to the first effect of the 


See note [AAA AA] at the end of this Book. 

+ Id sibi primum in rituum jussione propositum habuit Deus, ut 
laboriosis istis exercitiis ferociam populi indomitam, veluti dificillimo 
Jugo, subigeret, Gul. iv. 1, 2, 3. Col. ii. 21. p. 286. 

ł Deinde hee quoque Dei in rituum jussione intentio fuit, ut eorum 
observantia, veluti pariete intergerino, eos à gentium communione 
louge semoveret, Eph. ii. 14, 15.—Quum autem legem preceptorum 
in ritibus inimicitias Apostolus vocat, hoc inter cætera innuit, fuisse 
eam symbolum atque instrumentum divisionis atque odii inter 
lsračlem & gentes. p. 287, 288. 


diversity 
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diversity of the Jewish Law, the keeping the people 
distinct ; if the learned writer would thereby insinuate 
(which is indeed to his point) that this distinction could 
Le kept up only while the Jews and other nations had 
no similar Rites; it could never, even by the means he 
himself prescribes, be long kept up at all. For if the 
Jews were not indulged in the imiation of any Pagan 
Rites, the Pagans might indulge themselves in the imi- 
tation of the Jewish: as indeed they are supposed to have 
done in the practice of cIRCUMCISION : and so this par- 
tition-wall, if only built of this untempercd mortar of 
Witsius’s providing, would soon tumble of itself. But 
the very case here given shews no necessity fur ALL the 
laws to be in opposition, in order to secure a separation ; 
the Jews being as effectually separated from all their 
neighbours when most of them used the rite of circum- 
cision, as when these Jews practised it without a rival. 
And the reason is this, C1rcumcis1on was not given 
‘to Abraham and to his race as a mark of distinction and 
separation from all other people, but, what its constant 
use made it only fit for, a standing memorial of the co- 
venant between Gop and Abraham. And ye shall cir- 
cumcise (says God) the flesh of your foreskin, and it 
shall be a TOKEN OF THE COVENANT between me and 
you. Gen. xvii. 11. But though it was not given as a 
-mark of separation, yet it effectually answered that pur- 
pose: for it preserved the memory, or was the token, of 
a covenant, which necessarily kept them scparate and 
distinct from the rest of mankind. As to the other effect 
of this diversity of the Jewish Law, namely the creating 
an aversion to the Rites of all other nations; in this, the 
learned writer hath betrayed his ignorance of human 
nature. For we always find a more inveterate hatred 
and aversion, between people of differing Religions where 
several things are alike, than where every thing is dia- 
metrically opposite: of which a plain cause might be 
found in the nature of man, whose heart is so much cor- 
rupted by his passions. So that the retaining some 
innocent Egyptian practices, all accompanied with their 
provisional opposites, would naturally make the Jews 
more averse tu Egypt, than if they had ditfered in every 
individual circumstance. 


7. His 


* 
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7. His last argument concludes thus, The cere- 
monies of the Jewish Ritual were types and shadows of 
heavenly things: Jt is therefore highly improbable that 
Gop should chuse the impious and diabolic Sacra of 
Egypt, and the mummery of Magic practices, for the 
shadows of such holy and spiritual matters *.” Thus he 
ends, as he began, with hard words and soft arguments. 
No one ever pretended to say that such kinds of practices 
were suffered or imitated in the Jewish Ritual. All the 
indulgence supposed, is of some harmless Rite or innocent 
Ornament, such as the lighting up of Lamps, or wearing 
a Linen garment, And let me ask, whether these things, 
though done, as we suppose, in conformity to an Egyptian 
practice, were more unfit to be made a type or shadow 
of heavenly things, than the erection of an altar without 
steps; donc, as they will allow, in direct opposition to 
Pagan practice. But it will be shewn under the next 
head, that the supposition that the Jewish Ritual was 
framed, partly in compliance to the peoples prejudices, 
and partly in opposition to idolatrous superstitions, and, 
at the same time, typical of a future Dispensation, tends 
greatly to raise and enlarge our ideas of the divine 

Visdom. l 

But it is strange, that such a writer as Wirsrus 
(whatever we may think of the admirers of his argument) 
should not see, that the character given of the RITUAL 
Law by God himself did not imply that it had a mixture 
at least of no better stuff than Egyptian and other Pagan 
practices. 

Gon, by the prophet EZ EK IEL, upbraiding the Is- 
raelites with their perversity and disobedience, from the 
time of their going out of Egypt to their entrance into 
the land of Canaan, speaks to them in this manner.— 

Ver. 1. And it came to pass in the seventh year, 
“ in the fitth month, the tenth day, of the month, that 
“ certain of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the 
“ Lord, and sat before ine. 


* Denique & bie cærimoniarum scopvs fuit, ut rerum spiritualium 


. figure atque umbræ essent, & exstaret in us artificiosa pictura Christi, 


ac gratiæ per ipsum impetrandæ—Non est autem probabile, Deum 
eximpiis Ægyptiorum ac diabolicis sacris, ex veteribus vanitatibus, 
ex magice artis imitamentis, picturas fecisse rerum spiritualium 
atque cœlestium. p. 289. 

“ 2, Then 
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2. Then came the word of the Lord unto me, saying, 
3. “ Son of man, speak unto the elders of Israel, and 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; Are ye 
come to inquire of me? As I live, saith the Lord God, 
I will not be inquired of by you. 

4. Wilt thou judge them, son of man, wilt thou 


judge them? cause them to know the abominations of 


their fathers ; a on = 

5. “ And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; 
In the day when ‘I chose Israel, and lifted up mine 
hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made 
myself known unto them in the land of Egypt, when 
I lifted up mine hand unto them, -saying, I am the 
Lord your God, 

6. In the day that I lifted up mine hand unto them, 
to bring them forth of the land of Egypt, into a land 
that I had espied for them, flowing with milk and 
honey, which is the glory of all lands: 

7. Then said I unto them, Cast ye away every man 
the abominations of his eyes, and defile not your- 


‘selves with the idols of Egypt: I am the Lord your 


God. 
8. But they rebelled against me, and would not 
hearken unto me: they did not every man cast away 


‘the abominations of their eyes, neither did they for- 


sake the idols of Egypt: then I said, I will pour out 
my fury upon them, to accomplish my anger against 
them, in the midst of the land of Egypt. 


9. But I wrought for my name’s sake, that it should 


not be polluted before the heathen, among whom they 
were, in whose sight I made myself known unto 
them, in bringing them forth out of the land of 
Egypt. -o . 

10. “ Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of 


‘the land of Egypt, and brought them into the- wil- 


derness. i 
11.“ And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them 
my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even live 
in them. Vs 

12. * Moreover also, I gave them my sabbaths to 


te be a sign between me and them,, that they might know 


“ that I am the Lord that sanctify them. . 


13. But 
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13. “ But the house of Israel rebelled against me in 
the wilderness; they walked not in my statutes, and 
they despised my judgments, which if a man do, he 
shall even live in them; and my sabbaths they greatly 
polluted: then I said, I would pour out my fury upon 
them in the wilderness to consuine them. 
14. But I wrought for my name’s sake, that it 
should not be polluted before the heathen, in whose 
sight I brought them out. 
15. “ Yet also I lifted up my hand unto them in the 
wilderness, that I would not bring them into the land 
which [ had given them, flowing with milk and honey, 
which is the glory of all lands ; 
16. “ Because they despised my judgments, and 
walked not in my statutes, but polluted my sabbaths : 
for their heart went after their idols. 
17. Nevertheless, mine eye spared them froin de- 
stroying them, neither did I make an end of them in 
the wilderness. 
18. “ But I said unto their children in the wilderness, 
Walk ye not in the statutes of your fathers, neither 
observe their judgments, nor defile yoursclves with 
their idols. 
19. “I am the Lord your God; walk in my statutes, 
and keep my judgments, and do them ; 
20. And hallow my sabbaths ; and they shall be a 
sign betwecn ine and you, that ye may know that I 
an the Lord your God. : 
21. Notwithstanding the children rebelled against 
me: they walked not in my statutes, neither kept my 
judgments to do them, which if a man do, he shall 
even live in them; they polluted my sabbaths :. then 
I said, I wouid pour out my fury upon them, to ac- 
complish my anger against them in the wilderness.. 
22. Nevertheless, I withdrew mine hand, and wrought 
for my name's sake, that it should not be polluted in 
the sight of the heathen, in whose sight I brought 
them forth. 4 
23. “ I lifted up mine hand unto them also in the 
wilderness, that I would scatter them among the 
heathen, and disperse them through the countries ; 
24. Because they had not executed my judgments, 
6“ but 
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“ but had despised my statutes, and had polluted my 
“ sabbaths, and their eves were after their fathers idols. 
25. “ WHEREFORE I GAVE TUEM ALSO STATUTES 
THAT WERE NOT GOOD, AND JUDGMENTS WHERE- 
BY THEY SHOULD NOT LIVE; 

26. And I polluted them in their own gifts, in that 
they caused to pass through the fire all that openeth 
“ the womb, that 1 might make them desolate, to the 
“ end that they might know that I am the Lord “.“ 

Could the Prophet have possibly given a plainer or 
more graphical description of the character and genius 
of the RITUAL Law, than in those last words? Yet to 
suit it to theologic purposes, Systeni-makers have en- 
deavoured, in their usual manner, to interpret it away, 
as if it only signified Gop's suffering the Israelites to fall 
into idolatry. Now if it were not indulged to these men 
to make use of any arms they can catch hold of, one 
should be a little scandalized to find that they had bor- 
rowed this forced interpretation from the RABBrxs; who 
holding their Law to be perfect, and of eternal obliga- 
tion, were indeed much concerned to remove this op- 
probrium from it. Kimchi is recorded for his dexterity 
in giving it this meaning: though done with much more 
caution than the Christian writers who took it from him. 
He supposed that the statutes not good were the Tri- 
butes imposed on the Israelites while in subjection to 
their Pagan neighbours. And this takes off something 
from the unnatural violence of the expression, of 
GIVING STA. UTES, when understood only to signifv 
the permission of abusing their free-will, when they fell 
into idolatry. 

Now, because the right explanation and proper in- 
forcement of this famous passage will, besides its use in 
the present argument, serve for many considerable pur- 
poses, in the sequel of this work, it may not be tine 
mispent to expose this spurious pilfcred interpretation. 
And, as the last inforcer of it, and the most satisfied 
with his exploit, the late Author of the Connections be- 
tween Sacred and Profane History, takes the honour of 
it to himself, I shall examine his reasoning at large. 

Dr. Spencer, and (I suppose) every capable judge 

* Chap. xx. ver. 1—26. inclusive. ; 


before 


(. 
€ 


* 
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before him, understood the statutes and judgments in 
the cleventh verse, to signify the morar law; and the 
statutes and judgments in the twenty-fifth verse, to sig- 
nify the xituat. But Dr. Shuckford, who always 
takes a singular pleasure in carping at that faithful Ser- 
vant of Common-sense, directs the defence of his bor- 
rowed novelty, against the great Author of the Reasons 
of the Ritual Law, in the following manner— The 
persons spoken of, who had the statutes given to them, 
which were xot good, were not that generation of men 
to whom the whole Law was given, but their children 
or posterity. To this posterity, God made no additions 
to his laws; the whole being completed in the time of 
their forefathers, Therefore all he Gave to them of 
- statutes not good was the PERMISSION of falling into the 
Pagan idolatries round about*.” This, I believe, his 
followers will confess tu be his argument, though repre- 
sented in fewer words, yet with greater force: for a per- 
plexed combination of needless repetitions, which fill 
two or three large pages, have much weakened and ob- 
scured his reasoning. 

However, it concludes in these very terms: “ And 
thus it must be undeniably plain, that the Prophet 
could not, by the statutes not good, mean any part 
of the Ritual law: for the whole Law was given to 
the fathers of those whom the Prophet now speaks 
of; but ¿hese statutes were not given to the fathers, 
but to the descendants. If we go on, and compare 
the narrative of the Prophet with the history of 
the Israclites, we shall sec further, that the s/a- 
tutes and judgments not good are so far from being 
any part of XIoses's law, that they were not given 
“ earlict than the times of the Judges f;“ i.e. the Is- 
raelites then fell into the idolatries, here called (as this 
learned interpreter will have it) statutes and judgments 
GIVEN, 

And now, to canvass a little this decisive argument— 
Tuus (says he) it must be undeniably plain Thus, that 
is, Grant him his premisses, and the conclusion follows. 
Without doubt. But the whole context shews that his 
premisses are talse. 


* Con. v. p. 159—161. + Ibid. p, 161. 
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First then let it be observed, that the occasion of the 
Prophecy, in the xxth chapter of Ezekiel, was this, — 
The Jews, by certain of their elders, had, as was usual 
in their distresses, recourse to the God of Israel for di- 
rection and assistance [ver. 1.] On this we are in- 
formed [ver. 3.] that the word of the Lord came to 
Ezekiel, bidding him tell these Elders, that Gon would 
not be inquired of by them: for that their continued re- 
bellions, from their coming out of Egypt, to that time, 
had made them unworthy of his patronage and protec- 
tion. Their idolatries are then recapitulated, and di- 
vided into three periods. The First, from Gon’s 
message to them while in Egypt, to their entrance into 
the promised land—Thus saith the Lord God, In the 
day when I chose Israel, and lifted up mine hand unto 
the seed of Jacob, and made myself known unto them in 
the land of Egypt, &c. and so on, from the fifth to the 
twenty-sixth verse inclusively. The sEcoxD period 
contains all the time from their taking possession of the 
land of Canaan, to their present condition when this 

prophecy was delivered—Thercfore, son of man, speak 
unto the house of Israel, and say unto them, Thus saith 
the Lord God, Yet in this your fathers hace blasphemed 
me, in that they have committed a trespass against me. 
For WHEN I HAD BROUGHT THEM INTO THE LAND, 
for the which I lifted up mine hand to give it to them, 
then they saw every high hill, &c. and so on, from the 
twenty-seventh to the thirty-second verse inclusively. 
The THIRD period concerns the iniquities, and the con- 
sequent punishment of the present generation, which 
had now applied to him in their distresses—4s J live, 
saith the Lord God, surely with a mighty hand, and 
with a stretched-out arm, and with fury poured out, 
_WILL I RULE OVER rou, &c. And this is the subject. 
of what we find between the thirty-third and the forty- 
fourth verse, inclusively. 

This short, but exact analysis of the Prophecy, is 
more than sufficient to overturn Dr. Shuckford’s system, 
founded on a distinction between the fathers and the 

children in the eighteenth verse, (which is within the 
first period) as if the fathers related to what happened 
in the wilderness, and the children, to what happened 

under 
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under the judges; whereas common sense is sufficient to 
convince us, that the whole is confined to the two gene- 
rations, between the exodus from Egypt and the entrance 
into Canaan. 

But the confutation of a foolish system, dishonourable 
indced to Scripture, is the least of my concern. Such 
things will die of themselves. My point, in delivering 
the truths of Gop as they lie in his Worl, is to iins- 
trate the amazing wisdom of that Dispensation to which 
they belong. Let me observe therefore, as a matter of 
much greater moment, that this distinction, which the 
text hath made between the rArukus and the CHIL- 
DREN, in the first period, during their abode in the 
wilderness, affords us a very nobie instance of that di- 
vine mercy which extends to thousands. 

The Prophet thus represents the fact. When Gop 
brought his chosen people oat of Egypt, he gave them 
his statutes, and shewed them his judgments, whic if a 
man do, he shall live in them. Moreover also, he gave 
them his sabbaths, to be a sign between him and them“. 
That is, he gave them the moral law of the Decalogue, 
in which there was one positive institution 7, and no 
more; but this one, absolutely necessary as the tal en of 
a covenant, to be a perpetual memorial of it, and, by 
that means, to preserve them a select people, unmixed 
with the nations. What followed so gracios and ge- 
nerous a dispensation to the house of Israel? Why, 
they rebelled against him in the wilderness; they wall ed 
not in his statutes, and they despised his judgments, and 
his Sabbaths they greatly pollutedy. On which, he 
threatened to pour out his fury upon them in the wi icr- 
ness, and consume themi. But, in regard to his own 
glory, lest the Heathen, before whom tie brought them 
out of Egypt, should blaspheme, he thought fit to spare 
them. Vet so far punished that generation, as never 
to suffer them to come into tie land of Canaan **. Their 
children he spared, that the race might not be consumed 
as he had first threatened ff. And hoping better things 
of them than of their Fathers, he said fo em in the 
wilderness, Walk ye not in the statutes of your juthers, 

© Ezek. xx. 11, 12. F The Sabbath. f Ver. 13. I Ver. 16. 

q Ver. 14. % Ver. 16. tt Ver. 17. 

VoL. IV. 2 neither 
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neither observe their judgments, nor defile yourselves 
with their idols. Il ull in my statutes, and keep my 
judgments, and do them; and hallow my Sabbaths ; and 
they shall be a sign between me and you*. Here we 
see, the Children, or immediate progeny, were again 
offered, as thcir sole rule of government, what had 
been given to, and had been violated by their Fathers; 
namely, the moral law of the Decalogue, and the posi- 
tive institution of the Sabbath. Well, and how did 
hey behave themselves on this occasion? Just as their 
fathers had done before them — Notwithstanding \the 
repetition of this offered grace] the Children rebelled 
against me, they walked not in my statutes, they pol- 
luted my Subbathst. — What followed? The same 
denunciation which had hung over the Fathers, utter 
destruction in the wilderness +. However, mercy again 
prevails over judgment; and the same reason for which 
he spared their Fathers, inclines him to spare them ; lest 
his name should be polluted in the sight of the hca- 
then ||. However due punishment attended their trans- 
gressions, as it had done their Fathers. Their Fathers 
left their bones in the wilderness: but this perverse race 
being pardoned, as a People, and still possessed of the 
privilcze of a select and chosen Nation, were neither to 
be scattered amongst the Heathen, nor to be confined 
for ever in the wilderness: Almighty Wisdom therefore 
or:lained that their punishment should be such, as should 
continue them, cven against their Wills, a separated 
race, in possessiun of the land of Canaan. What this 
punishment was, the following words declare; — Be- 
cause they had not evecuted my judgments, but had 
despised my statutes, and had poliuted my Sabbaths, and 
thew eyes were ufter their fathers idols. Wherefore 
1 GAVE THEM ALSO STATUTES THAT WERE NOT GOOD, 
AND JUDGMENTS WHEREBY THEY SHOULD NOT LIVE. 
That is, because they had violated my F'ST system of 
laws, the Decarocur, I adiled to them [I Gave THEM 
ALso, words which imply the giving as a supplement] 
my SECOND system, the RITUAL Law; very aptly cha- 
racterized (when set in cpposition to the MORAL LAW) 
® Ver. 18, 19, 20. + Ver. 21. t Ver. 21. 
Ver. 22. q Ver. 24, 25» 
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by statutes that were not good, and by jud&ments where- 
by they should not live. 

What is here observed, opens to us the admirable 
reasons of both punishments: aud why there was a tor- 
bearance, or a second trial, before the yoke of Ordinances 
was imposed. For we must never forget, that the God 
of Israel transacted with his people according to the mode 
of human Governors. Let this be kept in mind, and we 
shall see the admirable progress of the Dispensation. 
‘God brought the /athers out of Egypt. to pat them in 
possession of the land of Canaan. Ile gave them the 
MORAL LAW to distinguish them for the worshippers of 
the true God: And he gave them the positive Law 
of the Sabbath to distinguish them for God's peculiar 
people. These Fathers proving perverse and rebellious, 
their punishment was death in the wilderness, and ex- 
clusion froin that good land which was reserved for their 
Children. But then these Children, in thai very Wilder- 
ness, the scene of their Fathers’ crime and calamity, fell 
into the same transgressions. What was now to be done? 
lt was plain, so inveterate an evil could be only checked 
or subdued by the curb of some severe Institution. A 
severe Instit:ition was prepared ; and the riruaL Law 
was established. Tor the first offence, the punishment 
was personal: but when a repetition shewed it to be in- 
bred, and, like the Leprosy, stiching to the whole race, 
the punishment was properly changed to nationut. 

How clear, how c herent, is every ting, as kere ex- 
plained ! How consonant to reason! How full of divine 
wisdum ! Yet, ia defiance of Scripture and Common 
sense (which Lave a closer connexion than the Enemies 
of religion suspect, or than the common advocates of it 
dare venture to maintain) comes a Doctor, an:l tells us, 
that these Children in the Wilderness of the time of 
Moses, were Children of the land of Canaan in tlie time 
of the Judges; and that the sfatutes given which were not 
good, were Pagan idolatries, not given, but suffered ; 
indeed not suffered; because severely, and alinost always 
immediately punished. 

What misled our Doctor (whose Connexions, hy what 
we have seen, appear to be littie better than a chain of 
errors) seems to have been this, The . T uu kao was 

z2 given 
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given during' the life of the Fathers, and soon after 
their transgression mentioned in the 13th verse of this 
Prophecy. So he could not conceive how the Prophet 
should mean that this Law was given to the Children. 
But he did not consider, that the proper punishment of 
the Fathers was extinction in the wilderness; the proper 
punishment of the Children, who were reserved to 
possess the holy land, was the infliction of the RITUAL 
Law. 

The Doctor, however, notwithstanding all his com- 
placency in this his adopted system, yet appears conscious 
of its want of strength; for he owns that an objection 
may be made to it from the following words of the Pro- 
phecy—But I said unto their children iN THE WIL- 
DERNESS, Walk ye not in the statutes of your Fathers 
walk in my statutes—and hallow my Sabbath*. And 
again, of these Children—then I said I would pour out 
my fury upon them to accomplish mine anger against 
them ix THE WILDERNESS +. And again,—Z lifted 
up my hand unto them also IN THE WILDERNESS $. 
Here (says the learned Doctor) the prophet may 
“ SEEM TO HINT, that God's anger against the Chil- 
“ dren was while they were in the wilderness.” p. 169. 

May seem to hint! The Doctor must be immode- 
rately fond of precise expression, when he esteems this. 
to be no more than a Aint or doubtful intimation. 

But Moses having omitted to tell us, that these 
Children did indeed play these pranks in the Wilder- 
ness, he will not take a later Prophets word for it. As 
Moses (says the Doctor) wrote before Ezekiel prophe- 
sied; his prophecy could not alter facts. It will be 
more than the Doctor deserves, if the Frecthinker 
neglects to reply, that both the Prophet and the Doctor 
here seem to hint ; the former, that God's anger against 
the Children was while they were in the wilderness; the 
latter, that Moses and Ezekiel contradict one another. 
But to let this pass.—-Prophecy, he says, could not alter 
Jacts ; by which he means that Prophecy, any more than 
the author of Prophecy, could not make that to be un- 
done which was already done. Who ever thought it 
could? But might not Ezekiel’s Prophecy explain 

* Ver. 18, 19, 20. + Ver. 21. t Ver. 23. 
facts, 
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facts, and relate them too, which a former Prophct had 
omitted ? However, Ezekiel is not the only one who in- 
forms us of this fact. Amos upbraids these sojourners 
in the wilderness with a still more gencral apostasy. 
“ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings 1X 
“THE WILDERNESS forty years, O house of Israel? 
But ye have born the tabernacle of your Moloch and 
“ Chiun, your images, the Star of your God, which ye 
“ made to yourselves*.” Now if the Israelites com- 
mitted idolatry all the time they sojourned in the Wilder- 
ness, the crime necessarily included the CHILDREN with 
the Fathers. 

The Doctor’s second expedient to evade the deter- 
minate evidence of the text is as ridiculous as the first is 
extravagant. The text says, will pour out my fury 
upon them to accomplish mine anger against them 1N 
TIIE WILDERNESS.—“ These words, in the wilderness, 
(says the acute Expositor) do not hint the place where 
“ the anger was to be accomplished, but rather refer to 
“ anger, and suggest the anger to be, as if we might 
‘ almost say in English, the WILDERNESS-ANGER.” 
p. 171.—If the Doctor's Rhetoric is to be enriched with 
this new phrase, I think his Logic should not be denied 
the bencfit of a like acquisition, of which it will have 
frequent use, and that is, WILDEKNESS-REASONING. 
And so much for this learned solution. 

But the absurdity of supposing with these men, that 
the words, I gare them also statutes that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they should not live, might sig- 
nify, their taking (without giving) Baal and Ashteroth 
Jor their Gods, (p. 163.) is best exposed by the Prophet 
himself, as his words lie in the text. Consider then the 
case of these Rebels. God's first intention (as in the 
other case of thcir Fathers’ rebellion) is represented to 
be the renouncing them for his people, and scattering 
them amongst the nations. Then I said I would pour 
out my fury upon them to accomplish my anger against 
them in the wilderness +. But his mercy prevuils— 
Necertheless I withdrew mine hand, and wrought for 
my name's sake, that it should not be polluted in the sight 
of the Heathen, in whose sight I brought them forth $. 

* Chap. v. ver. 25, 26. + Ver. 21. t Ver. 22. 
2 3 In 
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In these two verses, we see, that the punishuent in- 
tended, and the mercy shewn, ere delivered in general ; 
without the circumstances of the punishment, ur the con- 
ditiuns of the mercy. The three tol.ov ing verses, in the 
mode of the eastern composition, which delights in re- 
petition, informs us more particularly of these circum- 
stances, which were DISPERSION, &c. and of these cen- 
ditions, which were the impositi.n of a Ritual Law— 
T iifted up my hand unto them also in the wilderness, 
that I would scar r RR THEM amongst the heathen, aid 
DISPERSE THEM through the countries; because they 
had not executed my judgments, but had despised my 
statutes, and had poliuted my Sabbaths, and their eyes 
were after their Fathers iduis®. Here, the intended 
punislunent is explained specifically, that is, with its 
circumstences.— I he mercy follows; and the terms, on 
whieh it was bestowed, arc likewise explained / here- 
jure Leave them aiso Statutes that were xo Good, and 
Jidgisenis © hereby they sheald xot LIVE ft. And now 
the hezcurly shits of the new interpretation appear in 
all their rakeduess. Whatever is meant by statutes not 
geod, the end or giving them, we sce, nas to preserve 
them a peculiar peuple to ihe Lord; for the punishment 
of dispersion was remitted to them. Lut it by statutes 
not good be incunt the permitting them to fall into Ido- 
Jatries, Cod is absu diy represented as decreeing an end 
(the keeping his peopie separate); and at the same time 
providing swans to detcat it: Four every lapse into ido- 
Jatry was a step tu their dispersion and utter consumption, 
by absorbing them ino the Nations. We must needs 
conclude therefore, that, by sraTUTEs Not GOOD is 
meant the RIIUAL LAW, the only mcans of attaining 
that end of mercy, Ihe preserving them a separate 
people. - 
Who now can chuse but smile to hear our learned Ex- 
positcr quoting these words of the bouk of Judges, 
The Cuitesen of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord, and followed cthir Gods, of the Gods of the people 
that were round about them, and procoked the Lord to 
anger, and served Baal and Ashterotht; and then 
gravely adding, —** So tiat here the scene opens which 
* Ver. 23,24. f. Ver. 25. 1 Cap. ii. ver. 22, 12, 13. 
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% Ezekiel alludes to; and accordingly, what Ezekiel 
“ mentions as the punishment of these wickednesses began 
* now to come upon them.” p. 163. | 

However, it must be owned, that if words alone could 
shake the solidity of the interpretation I have here given, 
these which immediately follow the contested passage of 
statutes not good, would be enough to alarin us - nd 
I polluted them (says the text) in their own gifts, in that 
they caused to pass through the fire all that openeth the 
womb, that I might make them desolate, to the end that 
they might know that I am the Lord*. The common 
interpretation of which is this:“ I permitted them to fall 
“ into that wicked inhumanity, wherchy they were pol- 
‘ luted and contaminated, in making their Children to 
pass through the fire to Moloch, in order to rout them 
“ out and utterly to destroy them.” 

Dr. Spencer (who follows the general sense of the pro- 
phesy which I have here explained and supported) ap- 
peared but too sensible ow much this text stood in his 
way. He endeavours therefore to shew, that ‘it relates 
to God's rejecting the first-born of the Israelites from 
“ the priesthood, and appointing the tribe of Levi to 
“ the sacred office in their stead:“ and that, therefore, 
the verse should be rendered thus, I pronounced them 
polluted in their gifts [i. e. unfit to offer me any oblation], 
in that [passed by alt that opcneth the wom fi. e. the 
first-born | in order to humble them, that they might know 
that I am the Lord. And tnis rendering may be the 
right, for any thing Dr. Shuckiord has to oppose to the 
contrary (pp. 168, 169); the main of which is, what 
has been already confated, (or rather, what tie very 
terins, in which the assertion is advanced, do themscives 
confute) namely, that the Chiùiren in the wilderness were 
not the immediate issue of those who died in the wilder 
ness, but a remote posterity. As jor his Hebrew criti- 
cism. that the word maus, and not xabar, would 
probably have been used by the Pruphet, it rejecting 
rum the priesthood had been the sense intended by hin, 
(p. 169) this is the slenderest of all reasoning, even 
though it had been applied to a Khetorician by profession, 
and in a language very copivus, and pertectly weil under- 

* Ver. 26. 
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stood: How evanid is it therefore, when applied to a 
Prophet under the impulse of inspiration, and speaking 
in the most scanty of all languages ; the small knowledge 
of which is to be got from one single volume of no large 
bulk, and conveyed in a mode of writing subject to per- 
petual equivocations and ambiguities ! From the mischiefs 
of which, God in his good providence preserved us by 
the Septuagint Translation, made while the Hebrew was 
a living language, and afterwards authenticated by 
the recognition of the inspired writers of the New Tes- 
tament. 

However, the truth is, that this explanation of the 
learned Spencer must appear forced, even though we 
had no better to oppose to it: But when there is a better 
at hand, which not only takes off all the countenance 
which this 26th verse affords to Dr. Shuckford’s interpre- 
tation of statutes not good, but so exactly quadrates with 
the sense here given, that it completes and perfects the 
narrative, we shall be no longer trighted with its formi- 
dable look. 

To understand then what it aims at, we must consider 
the context as it has been explained above. The 21st 
and 22d verses (it lath been shewn) contain God's pur- 
poses of judgment and of mercy in general. The 23d, 
24th, and 25th, explain in what the intended judgment 
would bave consisted, and how the prevailing mercy 
was quaiified. The Israelites were to be pardoned; but 
to be kept under, by the yoke of a ritual Law, described 
only in general by the title of statutes not good. The 
26th verse opens the matter still further, and explains 
the nature and genius of that yoke, together with its 
effects, both sulutary and baleful. The salutary, as it 
was a barrier to idolatry, the inost enormons species of 
which was that of causing their children to pass through 
the jure to Moicch : the baleful, as it brought on their 
desolation when tuey became deprived of the Temple- 
worship. But to be more particular I polluted them 
in their own gifts. By gifts 1 understand that homage 
(universally expressed, in the ancient world, by Rites 
of sacrifice) which a People owed to their God. And 
how were these gifts polluted? By a multifarious 
Ritual, which, being opposed to the idolatries of the 

12 Nations, 
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Nations, was prescribed in refcrence to those idolatries ; 
and, consequently, was incumbered with a thousand Ce- 
remonies, respecting the choice of the animal; the 
qualities and purifications of the Sacrificcrs; and the 
direction and efficacy of cach specific Offering. This 
account of their pollution, by such a Ritual, exactly 
answers to the character given of that Ritual, (statutes 
not geod, Sc.] in the text in question. Then follows 
the reason of God's thus polluting them in their own gifts 
—in that [or, because that] they caused to pass through 
the fire all that openeth the womb—i.c. the polluting 
Ritual was imposed as a PUNISHMENT FOR, as well as 
BARRIER TO their idolatries; characterized under this 
most enormous and horrid of them all, the causing of 
their children to pass through the fire to Moloch. Then 
follows the humiliating circumstance of this ritual yoke, 
—that I might make them desolate, i.e. that they should, 
even from the nature of that Ritual, be deprived, when 
they most wanted it, of their nearest intercourse with 
their God and King. A real state of desolation ! To 
understand which, we are to consider, that at the time 
this Prophesy was delivered, the Jews, by their accu- 
mulated iniquities, were accelerating, what doubtless the 
Prophet had then in his eye, their punishment of the 
seventy years Captivity. Now, by the peculiar Con- 
stitution of the ritual Law, their Religion became, as it 
were, local; it being unlawful to offer sacrifice but in 
the temple of Jerusalem only. So that when they were 
led captive into a foreign land, the most solemn and es- 
sential intercourse hetween God and them (¢he morning 
and evening sacrijice) was entirely cut off: and thus, by 
means of the ritual Law, they wcre emphatically said 
to be made desolate. ‘The verse concludes in telling us, 
for what end this punishment was inflicted—that they 
might know that Ian the Lord. How would this ap- 
pear from the premisses? Very evidently. For if, while 
they were in Captivity, they were under an interdict, 
ana their Religion in a state of Suspension, and yct that 
they were tu continue God's select people (for the scope 
of the whole Prophecy is to shew, that, notwithstanding 
all thcir provocations, God still worked for his names 
si}, tuen, in order to be restured to their W 
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they were to be reinstated in their own Land: which 
work, Prophecy always describes as the utmost manifes- 
tation of (iod's poser. Their redemption from the 
alssyran captivity particularly, being frequently com- 
pared. bythe Prophets, to that of the "Egyptian. From 
hence therefore all men might know and collect, that the 
God of Israel was the Lord. 

This famous text then, we see, may be thus aptly pa- 
raphrased— And I polluted them in their own gifts, in 
that they caused to pass through the fire all that openeth 
the womb, that I might make them desolate, to the end 
that they might knew that I am the Lord; i.e. “I 
leaded the religious Worship due to me, as their God 
and King, with a number of operose Ceremonies, to 
punish their past, and to oppose to their future, idola- 
tries; the most abominable of which was tlicir naking 
their children to pass through the fire to Moloch: And 
furiher, that I might have the Ceremonial Law always 
at hand as an instrument for still more severe punish- 
ments, when tie full measure of their iniquities should 
bring them iuto Captivity in a strange land, I so con- 
trived, hy the very constitution of their Religion, that 
it should then remain under an interdict, and all stated 
intercourse be cut off between me and them; From 
which evil, would necessarily arise this advantage, an 
occasion to manifest my power to the Gentiles, in 
brining my Feoule again, aiter a due time of penance, 
into their own land.” 

Here we sec, the text, thus expounded, connects and 
completes the whole narrative, concerning the imposi- 
tion ‘of the ritual Law, and its nature and consequences,’ 
from the 21st to the 2Gth verse inclusively: and opens 
the history of it by due degrees, which the most just and 
clegant compositions require. We ure first informed of 
the threatened judgment, and of the prevailing mercy in 
general :—we are then told the specific nature of that 
judgment, and the circumstance attending the accorded 
mercy ;—anu lastly, the Prophet explains ‘the nature and 
genius of tiat attendant circumstance ; together with its 
adverse as weil as Lenignant effects. 

I have now duprived the CONNECTER of all his argu- 
menis but one, for us strange interpretation of statutes 

not 
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not good; ani that one is. That the worshippers of 
Ban. and Ashteroth, in tte book af Judges, and the 
slaves to statuics nci good in the prophet Ezekiel, hav- 
ing the common name ot CHILDREN, must needs be the 
same individuals: Lut this I make a conscience of 
taking trom hin. 

Yet such confidence has the learned person in his 

goodly exposition, that he concludes his reasoning against 
the obvious sense of the Prophecy, in this extraordinary 
manncr—“ Dr. Spencer imagined, this text alone was 
sufficient to support his iypothesis. but I cannot but 
think, it what has been offered be fairiy considered, 
NO HONEST WKITER can ever cite it again for that 
purpose p. (7. 
What is itr. Spencer’: hypothesis? Just this and no 
other, that Moses gave the ritual Law to the Jews be- 
couse of the hu, autos of thiir hearts *; the very ilypo- 
thesis of Jesus Ctuist himself. 

But the Conxxecrer thinks, that, if what he has 
offered be fairly considered, XO HONEST WRITER Cun 
ever cite it again for thut purpose. This smells strong 
of the Rigot. One can hardly think one’s self in tlie 
closet of a learned and sober Divine; but rather in some 
wild Conventicle of Methodists or Fiatchinsonians ; 
whose criticisins are all-Revelations : which, though you 
cannot embruce but at the expence of COMMON SENSE, 
you are not allowed to question without renouncing 
COMMON HONESTY. 

I have fairly considered (as the Connecter expects his 
Reader should du) what he has offered against Dr. Spen- 
cer's hypothesis; and if there be any truth in the cun- 
clusions of human reason, I think a writer may go un 
very advantageously, as well as with a good conscience, 
to defcud that Ilypothesis, How such a writer shall be 
qualiticd by Bigots, is another point. Many an HONEST 
MAN, I am persusded, will still adhere to Dr. Shuck- 
Jords hypothesis; and with the same good faith, with 
which he himself supported it: fur though his charity 
wili not allow that title to those who dissent irom him, 
yet God forbid, that I should not give it to Him. 

But it is now tine to proceed to the third period of 

© Matt. xix. 8, 
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ruts Prophecy. For the principal design of this Work 
is to vindicate and illustrate sacred Scripture, though in 
my progress I be still obliged, from time to time, to stop 
a little, while I remove the most material obstructions 
which lie in my way. 

This Prophecy hitherto contains a declaration of the 
various punishments inflicted on the rebellious Israelites, 
from the time of Moses’s mission to the preaching of 
Ezekiel. We have shewn that their punishment in the 
first period, was death in the wilderness: their punish- 
ment in the second period, was the fastening on their 
necks the yoke of the ritual Law. 

Their punislunent in the third period is now to be 
considered: and we shall see that it consisted in ren- 
dering the yoke of the ritual Law still more galling, by 
withdrawing from them that EXTRAORDINARY PROVI- 
DENCE, which once rewarded the studious observers 
of it, with many temporal blessings. ‘The punishment 
was dreadful: and such, indecd, the Prophet describes 
it to have been. But we may be assured, their crimes 
deserved it, as having risen in proportion with it; and 
this likewise, he tells us, was the case. Their idolatries 
were at first, and so, for some time, they continued to 
be, the mixing Pagan worship with the worship of the 
God of Isracl. But though they had so often smarted 
for this folly, they were yet so besotted with the Gods 
of the nations, the stocks and stones of the high places, 
that their last progress in impiety was the project of 
casting off the God of Isracl entirely, at least as their 
TUTELAR Ciod, and of mixing themselves amongst the 
Nations. They hail experienced, that the God of Is- 
rael was a JEALOUS Gop, who would not share his 
glory with another; and they hoped to avoid his wrath 
by renouncing their Covenant with him, and leaving him 
at liberty to chuse another people. ‘To such a degree 
of impiety and madness was this devoted Nation arrived, 
when Ezekiel! prophesied at the eve of their approaching 
Captivity. All this will be made plain, by what follows. 

We have seen their behaviour in the two former pe- 
riods; in EVT, and in the WitpERNeEsS. The third 
begins with a description of their Manners when they had 
taken possession of the land of Canaan. 

Ver. 27. 
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Ver. 27. Son of man, speak unto the house of Is- 
* rael, and say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; 
« Yet in this your fathers have blasphemed me, in that 
# they have committed a trespass against me. 

28. “ For when I had brought them into the land, 
“ for the which I lifted up my hand to give it to them, 
« thea they saw every high hill, and all the thick trees, 
“ and they offered there their sacrifices, and there they 
“ presented the provocation of their offering.” 

This was their continual practice, even to the delivery 
of this Prophecy; at which time, their enormities were 
come to the height, we just mentioned; to contrive in 
their hearts to renounce the God of Israel, altogether. 
But being surrounded with calamities, and a powerful 
enemy at their door, they were willing to procure a pre- 
sent relief from him, whom thcy had so much offended ; 
though at this very instant, they were projecting to offend 
still more. The singular impudence of this conduct was, 
apparently, the immediate occasion of this famous Pro- 
phecy; as we shall now see. 

Ver. 30. Wherefore say unto the house of Israel, 
# Thus saith the Lord God; Are ye polluted after the 
“ manner of your fathers? and cuinmit ye whoredom 
** after their abominations ? 

31.“ For when ye offer your gifts, when ye make 
your sons to pass through the fire; ye pollute your- 
“ selves with all your idols EVEN TO fuis DAY: and 
„ shall I be enquired of by you, O house of Israel? 
“% As I live, saith the Lord God, I will not be enquired 
“ of by you.” 

That this recourse to the God of their Fathers was 
only a momentary impulse, arising from their pressing 
necessitics, is evident from what immediately follows ; 
the mention of that specific crime which brought upon 
them the punishment annexed tu the third period.— 

Ver. 32. AND THAT WHICH COMETH INTO YOUR 
„ MIND, SHALL NOT BE AT ALL, THAT VE SAY, WE 
ae WILL BE AS THE HEATHEN, AS THE FAMILIES OF 
“© THE COUNTRIES, TO SERVE WOOD AND STONE. 

33. As I live, saith the Lord God, Surely with a 
“ mighty hand, and with a stretched-out arm, AND 
© WITH FURY POURED OUT, WILL I RULE OVER you. 

34. ANS 
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34. “ AND I WILL BRING YOU OUT FROM THE PEO- 
„ PLE, AND WIL! GATHER YOU OUT OF THE COUN- 
TRIES WHEREIN YE ARE SCATTERED, with a mighty 
hand, and with a stretchcd-out arm, AND WITH 
“ FURY POURED OUT. 

35. “ And I will bring you into the WILDERNESS or 
“ TEE PEOPLE, and there will I plead with you face 
“ to face. | 

36. Like as T pleaded with your fathers in the wil- 
“ derness of the land of Egypt, so will I plead with you 
“ face to face.” 

By all this it appears, that the Jews of this time were 
little anxious to avoid their approaching Captivity, de- 
nounced and tireatened by all their Prophets. Wheat 
they wanted was a light and easy servitude, which might 
cnable them to mingle with, and at last to be lost 
amongst the Nations; like the Ten ‘Tribes which had 
gone before them. Against the vileness of these hopes 
is this part of the Prophecy directed. God assures 
them, he will bring them ont of the dssyrian Captivity, 
as he had done out of the Egyptian; but not in mercy, 
as that deliverance was procured, but in judgment, and 
with fury poured out. And as he had brought their 
Fathers into the wilderness of the land of Egypt, so 
would ñe bring them into the WILDERNESS OF THE 
PEOPLE, that is, the land of Canaan, which they would 
find, on their return to it, was become desart and unin- 
habited: and therefore elegantly called, the wilderness 
of the pecple. But what now was to be their reception, 
on their second possession of the promised Land? a very 
dificrent welcome from the first. God indecd leads 
them here again with a mighty hand and a stretched-out 
arm; and it was to take possession; but not, us at first, 
of a land flowing with milk and honey, but of a prison, 
a house of correction where they were to pass under the 
rod, and to remain in bonds. 

Ver. 37. AND I WILL CAUSE you (says God) ro 
“ PASS UNDER THE ROD, AND I WILL BRING You 
“ INTO THE BOND OF THE COVENANT.” 

Words which strongly and elegantly express subjection 
to a ritual Law, after the extraordinary Providence, : 
: which so much alleviated the yoke of it, was withdrawn: 
And 
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And we find it withdrawn soon after their return from 
the Captivity—But, the Prophecy, carrying on the 
comparison to the Egyptian deliverance, adds— 

Ver. 38. “ And I will purge out from amongst you 
“ the Rebels, and them that transgress against me: I 
‘ will bring them forth out of the country where they 
“ sojourn, and they shall not enter into the land of 
“ Israel.” 

These Rebels, like their Farners in the wilderness, 
were indeed to be brought out of Captivity, but were 
never to enjoy the promised Land; and the rest, like the 
CHILDREN in the wilderness, were to have the yoke of 
the ritual Law still made more galling. And thus the 
COMPARISON is completed. 

These were the three different punishments inflicted in 
these three different periods. ‘The first PERSONAL; the 
second and the third, xa Tov AL; only the third made 
heavier than the second, in proportion to their accumu- 
Jated offences. 

But as, in thé height of God's vengeance on the sins of 
this wretched people, the distant prospect always termi- 
nated in a mercy; So, with a mercy, and a promise of 
better times, the whole of this prophetic Scene is closed ; 

in order that the N arios to which it is addressed, should, 
` however criminal they were, not be left in an utter state 
of desperation, but be afforded some shadow of repose, 
in the prospect of future pcace and tranquillity. For 
now, turnitig again to these temporary Inqurers after 
God, the Prophecy addresses them, in this manner: 

Ver. 39. As for you, O house of Israel, thus saith 
“the Lord God; Go ye, serve ye every one his idols, 
“ and hereafter also, if ye will not hearken unto inc: 
‘ But pollute you my holy name no more with your 
“ gifts, and with your idols.” 

As much as to say, Go on no longer in this divided 
worship; halt no more between two opinions; if Baal 
be your God, serve him; if the God of Israel, then 
serve him only. The reason follows : 

Ver. 40—43. “ For in mine holy mountain—there 
“ shall ull the house of Israel—serce me. There will 
“ {accepi them, and there will I require your offer- 
“ ings—with all your holy things—and there shall ye 

“ remember 
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“ remember your ways, and all your doings wherein ye 
“ have been defiled. AND YE SHALL LOTHE YOUR- 
„ SELVES IN YOUR OWN SIGHT. —i.e. For then, 
a new order of things shall commence. My pcople, after 
their return from the Captivity, shall be as averse to 
idolatry, as till then they were prone and disposed to it : 
and the memory of their former follies shall make them 
lothe themselves in their own sight.” And this, indeed, 
was the fact, as we learn by their whole history, from 
their restoration to their own Land, quite down to the 
present hour. 

The idea of mercy is naturally attached to that of 
repentance and reformation ; and with mercy the Pro- 
phecy concludes. 

Ver. 44. “ And ye shall know that I am the Lord, 
“ when I hace wrought with you for my name's sake, 
“ not according to your wicked ways, nor according to 
“ your corrupt doings, O ye house of Israel, saith the 
“ Lord God.’ 

The Reader hath now a full explanation of the whole 
Prophecy: whereby he may understand how justly it 
bath acquired its eminent celebrity. Its general subject 
being no less than the Fate and Fortunes of the Jewish 
Republic ; of which the several parts are so important, 
so judiciously chosen, so clegantly disposed, and so 
nobly enounced, that we sce the divinity of the original 
in every step we take. 

But to return to the peculiar purpose of this Comment. 
Which is given to shew, that God himself has delivered 
the ritual Law of the Jews, under the character of 
Statutes that were not good, and Judgments whereby 
they should not live“. 

The use I would make of it against Wrrsrus, with 
whom I have been concerned, is to shew, that if such 
be the genius of the ritual Law, it is no wonder it should 
have, in its composition, an alloy of no better materials, 
than Egyptian and other Pagan Ceremonies; cleansed 
indeed and refined from their immoralities and super- 
stitions : Ani conversely, that a composition of such an 
alloy was very aptly characterized by Statutes not good, 
and Judgments whereby they could not live. 

See note [BBBB] at the end of this Book. 
Thus 
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Thus having before seen what little force there was in 
Witsius’s arguments, and now understanding how little 
reason he had to be so tenacious of his opinion; the 
reader may think he scarce merited the distinction of 
being recommended to a learned Body as the very bul- 
wark of the faith, in this matter. But let what will 
become of his arguments, he deserves honour for a much 
better thing than orthodox disputation: I mean, for an 
honest turn of mind, averse to imputing odious designs 
to his adversaries, or dangerous consequences to their 
opinions*. 

On the whole then, we conclude, both against Deisr 
and BELIEVER, that the Ritual Law’s being made in 
reference to Egyptian superstition is no reasonable ob- 
jection to the divinity of its original. 

But the Deist may object, That though indeed, 
when the Israelites were once deeply infected with that 
superstition, such a ritual might be necessary to stop and 
cure a growing evil ; yet as the remedy was so multiplex, 
burdensome, and slavish, and therefore not in itself 
eligible, low happened it, that Gop, who had this 
family under his immediate and peculiar care, should 
suffer them to contract an infection which required so 
inconvenient and impure a remedy ? 

I have been so accustomed to find the strongest ob- 
jections of infidelity end in the stronger recommendation 
of revealed Religion, that I have never been backward, 
either to produce what they have said, when thcy write. 
their best, or to imagine what they would say, if they 
knew how to write better. To this therefore I reply, 
That the promise Gop had made to Abraham, to give 
his posterity the land of Canaan, could not be performed 
till that Family was grown strong enough to take and 
keep possession of it. In the mean time, therefore, 
they were necessitated to reside amongst idolaters. And 
we have seen, aithough they resided unmixed, how 
violent a propensity they ever had to join themselves to 
the Gentile Nations, and to practise their Manners. 
Gop, therefore, in his infinite wisdom brought them 
into Egypt, and kept them there during this period ; the 

* See note [CCCCC] at the end of this Book. 
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only place where they could remain, for so long a time, 
safe and unconfoundcd with the natives ; the ancient 
Egyptians being, by numerous institutions, forbidden all 
fellowship w ith strangers ; and bearing, besides, a par- 
ticular aversion to the profession * of this Family. Thus 
we see, that the natural disposition of the Israelites, 
wLich, in Egypt, occasioned their superstitions ; and, in 
consequence, the necessity of a burthensome Ritual, 
would, in any other Country, have absorbed them in 
Gentilism, and confounded them with Idolaters. From 
this objection, therefore, nothing comes but a new 
occasion to adore the footsteps of eternal Wisdom in his 
Dispensations to his cliosen People. 


III. 

The last 5 is, That the very circumstances 
of AMoses’s Egyptian lear, ning, and the Laws instituted 
in compliance to the peoples prejudices, and in opposition 
to Egyptian super stitions, are a strong confirmation of 
the divinity of his missien. 

Eaypr was the great School of legislation for the rest 
of Mankind. And so revered were her oracular dictates, 
that foreigh Lawgivers, who went thither tor instruction, 
never ventured to deviate from those fundamental prin- 
ciples of Government which she prescribed. In Re- 
LIGION, particularly, which always made a part of 
civil Policy, they so closely adhered to Egyptian maxims, 
that Posterity, us we have secn, were deceived into an 
opinion that the Greek Lawgiv ers had received their very 
Gods frown thence. 

What therefore must we think had been the case of å, 
Native of Egypt; bred up trom his infancy in Egyptian 
wisdom, and, at length, become a member of their 
Legislative body? would such a man, when going to 
frame a civil Policy and Religion (though we “suppose 
nothing of that natural affection, which the best and 
wisest men have ever borne for their own country in- 
stitutions), be at all inclined to deviate from its funda- 
mental principles of Government ? | 

Yet here we have in Moses, according to our Adver- 
gurics account of him, a mere human Law giver, come 


* The profession of Shepherds. 
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fresh out of the Schools (f Egypt, to reduce a turbulent 
People into Society, acting on fundamental Principles 
of Religion and Policy directly opposite to all the max- 
ims of Egyptian Wisdom. 

One of the chief of which, in the RELIGIOUS POLICY 
of Egypt, was, ‘That the government of the World had, 
by the supreme Ruler of the universe, been committed 
into the hands of subordinate, local, tutelary Deitics; 
amongst whom the several Regions of the earth were 
shared out and divided: that these were the true and 
proper objects of all public and popular religion ; and 
that the knowledge of the oNE TRUE Gop, the Creator 
of all things, was highly dangerous to be communicated 
to the People; but was to be secreted, and shut up in 
their MYSTERIES ; and in them, to be revealed only 
occasionally, and to a few; and those few, the wise, 
the learned, and ruling part of mankind*. Now, in 
plain defiance and contempt of this most venerable 
Principle, our Egyptian Lawgiver rejects these doctrines 
of inferior Deities, as impostures, and /ying vanities ; 
and boldly and openly preaches up to the People, the 
belief of the oxe rrur Gop, the Creator, as- the sole 
object of the Religion of all mankind +. 

Another fundamental maxim, the RELIGIOUS POLICY 
of Egypt, was to propagate, by every kind of method, 
the doctrine of A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS; as the necessary support of all Religion 
and Government. Here again, our Lawyiver (no Deist 
can tell why t) forsakés all his own principles: inten- 
tionally rejects a support, which was as really beneficial 
to mankind, in all his interests, as the other notion, of 
inferior Deities, was but thought to be; intircly omits to 
mention it in his Institutes of Law and Religion ; and is 
studiously silent in all those particulars which lead to the 
propagation of it||. But of this, more at large, in a 
future volume. 

Again, it was of the civic poLicy of Egypt to pre- 


. * See an account of these Mysteries in the Second Volume. 
+ See note{DDDDD) at the end of this Book. ` 
See View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philosophy, Vol. xi. Letter LV! 
| See note (EEEEE) at the end of this Book. 
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fer an hereditary despotic Monarchy to all other forms of 
Government: Moses, on the contrary, erects a THEO- 
cracy on the free choice of the people ; to be administered 
Aristocratically. 

Add to all this, that his deviation from the Policy of 
Egypt was encountering the strongest prejudices of his 
People; who were violently carried away to all the cus- 
toms and superstitions of that Policy. 

And now let an ingenuous Deist weigh these instances, 
with many more that will easily occur to him, and then 
fairly tell ys his sentiments. Let him try, if he can 
think it was at all likely, that Moses, a mere human 
Lawgiver, a Native of Egypt, and learned in all its 
political Wisdom, should, in the formation of a Civil 
policy, for such a People as he undertook to govern, act 
directly contrary to all the fundamental principles in 
which he had been instructed ? 

I. To this perhaps it may be said, — That Moses 
well understood the folly and falsehood of inferior Gops: 
—that he did not believe the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments ;—that he was too honest 
to employ fraud :—that his love to his People made him 
indisposed to an hereditary despotic Monarchy ;—and 
that the theologic principles of Egypt led him to. the 
invention of a Tuzocracy.” To all this, I answer, 

1. As to his seeing the falsehood of inferior Gods.— 
So did many other of the old Lawgivers, instructed in 
Egyptian policy; yet being taught to think Polytheism 
useful to Society, they did not, for all that, the less 
cultivate their abominable idolatry. 

2. As to his not believing a future state, and his ho- 
nesty in not teaching what he did not believe.—Such 
Objectors forget that they have already made him a 
fraudulent impostor, in his pretension to a divine em- 
ployment. Now if the end of civil Government made 
him fraudulent in that instance, it would hardly suffer 
him to be scrupulous in this; even allowing the extra- 
vagance of this fancy, that he did not believe a future 
state; because, as hath been proved at large *, the pro- 
pagation of this doctrine is, and was always believed to 

See the first three volumes. 
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be, the firmest support of civil government: But of this 
more at large, hereafter. 

3. With regard to his concern for the happiness of 
his people; — I will readily allow this to be very consist- 
ent with Heroic or Legislative fraud. But this happi- 
ness tlie ancient Lawgivers thought best procured by the 
Egyptian mode of Governnient. And indeed they had 
EXPERIENCE, the best guide in public matters. For 
the excellent education which the Egyptians gave their 
Kings, in training them up to the love of the Public, 
and high veneration for the Laws, prevented the usual 
abuse of power; and gave to that people the longest 
and most uninterrupted course of prosperity that any 
Nation ever enjoyed*. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that this should make monarcuy (as it did) the first 
favourite form of Government, in all places civilized by 
the aid of Egypt. 

4. But, the theologic principles of Egypt led Moses 
to the invention of a T HEOCRACY.—Without doubt 
those principles, as we shall see hereafter, occasioned 
its easy reception amongst the Hebrews. But there is 
one circumstance in the case that shews its invention 
must have been of Gop, and not of Moses. For the 
ground of its g reception was the notion of local tu- 
telary Deities. But this notion, Moses, in preaching 
up the doctrine of the one true Gop, entirely took away. 
This, indeed, on a supposition of a Divine LEGATION, 
has all the marks of adinirable wisdoin; but supposing 

-it to be Moses’s own contrivance, we see nothing but 
inconsistency and absurdity. He forms a design, and 
then defeats it; he gives with one hand, and he takes 
away with the other. 

II. But it may be farther objected, —“ That, as it 
was the intention of Moses to separate these people from 
all others, he therefore gave them those cross and op- 
posite institutions, as a barrier to all communication.” 
To this I answer, 

1. That were it indeed Gop, and not Moses, who 
projected this sEPARATION, the reason would be good. 
Because the immediate end of Gop's separation was 

* See note [FFFFF) at the end of this Book. 
443 twofold, 
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twofold, to keep them unmixed; and to secure them 
from idolatry: and such end could not be effected but 
by opposing those fundamental principles of Egypt, 
with the doctrine of ox E Gop, and the institution of a 
Tueocracy. But then this, which would be a good 
reason, will become a very bad objection. Our Deist 
is to be held to the question. Ile regards Moses as a 
mere human Lawgiver. But the sole end which such a 
one could propose by a scparation, was to preserve his 
people pure and unmixed. Now this could be effected 
only by laws which kept them at home, and discouraged 
and prevented all foreign commerce: and these, by the 
same means, bringing on general poverty, there would 
be small danger of their being much frequented, while 
they laboured under that contagious malady. ‘This we 
know was the case of Sparta. It was their Lawgiver’s 
chief ain to keep them distinct and unmixed. But did 
he do this by institutions which crossed the fundamental 
principles of the Religion and Policy of Greece? By 
no means. They were all of them the same. The me- 
thod he employed was only to frame such Laws as dis- 
couraged commerce and foreign intercourse. And these 
proved effectual. I the rather instance in the Spartan, 
than in any other Government, because the end, which 
Moses and Lycurgus pursued in common, (though for 
différent purposes) of keeping their people separate, 
occasioned) such a likeness in several parts of ihe two 
Institutions, as was, in my opinion, the real origin of 
that tradition mentioned in the first book of Maccabees, 
That there was a Family-relation betu cen the two 

People. , P | 
2. But, secondly, as it is very true, that the mere 
intention of. keeping a people separate and unmixed 
(which is all a human Lawgiver could have in view) 
would occasion Laws in opposition to the customs of 
those people with whom, from their vicinity to, or fond- 
ness for, they were in most danger of being confounded ; 
so, when I insisted on those Anti-Egyptian institutions, 
which I gave as a certain proof of Moses’s Divine Le- 
gation, I did not reckon, in my account, any of that 
vast number of ritual and municipal laws, which, Ma- 
| netho 
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netho confesses, were given principally in opposition to 
Egyptian customs*. This a mere separation would 
require: But this is a very different thing from the op- 
position to FUNDAMENTAIS, here insisted on; which a 
mere scparation did not in the least require. | 
III. But it may be still further urged, “ That resent- 
ment for ill usage might dispose Moses to obliterate the 
memory of the place they came from, by a Policy con- 
trary to the fundamental Institutions of Egypt.” Here 
again our objecting Deist will forget himself. 1. He 
hath urged a conrormity in the taw to Egyptian. 
Rites; and this, in order to discredit Moses’s Divine 
Legation; and we have allowed him his fact. What- 
ever it was therefore that engaged ‘Moses to his general 
OPPOSITION, it could not be resentment: for that had 
certainly prevented all kind of conformity or similitude. 
2. But, secondly, such effects of civil resentment, the 
natural manners of men will never suffer us to suppose. 
We have in ancient history many accounts of the settic- 
ment of new Colonics, forced injuriously from home by 
their fellow-citizens. But we never find that this imbit- 
tered them against their Country- institutions. On the 
contrary, thcir close adherence to their native customs, 
notwithstanding all personal wrongs, has in every age 
enabled learned men to ſini out their original, by strong 
characteristic marks of relation to the mother city. An 
the reason is evident: INNATE LOVE OF ONE'S COUN- 
TRY, whose attractive power, contrary to that of natural 
bodies, is strongest at a distance; and INVETERATE 
MANNERS which stick closest in distress (the usual state 
of all new Colonies) are qualitics infinitely too strong to 
give way to resentment against particular men for per- 
sonal injuries. | 
It is not indeed unlikely but that some certain specific 
Law or custom, which did, or was imagined to contri- 
bute to their disgrace and cxpulsion, might, out of re- 
sentment, be reprobated by the new Colony. And this 
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is the utmost that the history of mankind will suffer us 
to suppose. 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude that Moses’s 
EGYPTIAN LEARNING IS A STRONG CONFIRMATION 
OF THE DIVINITY OF HIS MISSION. 

The second part of the proposition is no less evident, 
That the laws instituted in compliance to the people's pre- 
judices, and in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, 
support the same truth with equal strength. Had 
Moses's Mission been only pretended, his conduct, as 
a wise Lawgiver, had doubtless been very different. His 
business had been then only to support a false pue 
to inspiration. Let us see how he managed. He pre- 
tended to receive the whole frame of a national Institution 
from Gop; and to have had the pattern of all its parts 
brought him down from Ileaven, to the Mount. But 
when this came to be promulged, it was seen that, the 
CEREMONIAL LAW being politically instituted, partly 
in compliance to the peoples prejudices, and partly in 
Opposition to Egyptian superstitions, several of its Rites 
had a reference to the Pagan superstitions in vogue. 
This, as we see, from the objection of the ignorant in 
these times, might have been an objection in those. And 
as an Impostor could not have foreseen the objection, 
his fears of a discovery would have made him decline 
so hazardous a system, and cautiously avoid every thing 
that looked like an imitation. It is true, that, on en- 
quiry, this unfolds a scene of admirable and superior 
wisdom : but it is such as an Impostor could never have 
projected ; orat least would never have ventured to leave 
to the mercy of popular judgment. We conclude, 
therefore, that this conduct is a clear proof that Moses 
actually received the Institution from Gop. Nor does 
this in anywise contradict what we have so much insisted 
on above, That a mere human Lawgiver, or even an 
inspired one, acting with tree agents, is necessitated to 
comply with the passions of the People; a compliance 
which would necessarily induce such a relation to Egypt 
as we find in the ritual Law: for we must remember too 
what hath been likewise shewn, that the ends of a divine 
and human Lawgiver, both using the common means of 
à SEPARATION, are vastly diferent; the latter only 

aiming 
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aiming to keep the people unmixed ; the former, to keep 
them pure from idolatry. Now, in both cases, where 
the People are dealt with as free agents, some compliance 
to their prejudices will be necessary. But as, in the 
Institutions of a human Lawgiver pretending only to 
inspiration, such compliance in the Riruaz would 
be subject to the danger here spoken of; and as com- 
pliance in the FUNDAMENTALS, such as the object of 
Worship, a future State, and inode of civil Government, 
would not be so subject ; and, at the same time, would 
win most forcibly on a prejudiced people, to the pro- 
moting the Legislators end; we must needs conclude 
that these would be the things he would comply with 
and espouse. On the other hand, as a divine Lawgiver 
could not comply in these things; and as a Riruai, 
like the Mosaic, was the only means left of gaining his 
end; we must conclude that a divine Lawgiver would 
make his compliance on that side. 

1. Let ine only add one corollary to our BELIEVING 
ADVERSARIES, as a farther support of this part of the 
proposition; That allowing the Ritual-law to be ge- 
nerally instituted in reference to Egyptian and other 
neighbouring Superstitions, the divine wisdom of the 
contrivance will be seen in redoubled lustre. One reason, 
as we havc seen above, of the opposition to the notion of 
such a reference is, that the RITUAL LAW WAS TYPICAL, 
not only of things relating to that Dispensation, but to 
the Evangelical. This then they take for granted ; and, 
as will be shewn hereafter, with good reason. Now an 
Institution of a body of Rites, particularly and minutely 
levelled against, and referring to, the idolatrous prac- 
tices of those ages; and, at the same time, as minutely 
typical, not only of all the remarkable transactions under 
that Dispensation, but likewise of all the great and con- 
stituent parts of a future one, to arise in a distant age, 
and of a genius directly opposite, inust needs give an 
attentive considerer the most amazing idea of divine 
wisdom *, And this I beg leave to offer to the consi- 

deration 

Hear what the learned Spencer says on this occasion: “ Atque 

“ hac in re Deus sapientiæ suæ specimen egregium edidit, et illi non 
“ absimile quod in mundo frequenter observamus: in eo enim, 
“ notante Verulamio, dum natura aliud agit, providentia aliud elicit; 
* uam 
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deration of the unprejudiced Reader, as another strong 
INTERNAL ARGUMENT THAT THE RITUAL LAW was 
NOT OF MERE HUMAN CONTRIVANCE. 

2. Let me add another corollary to the uNBELIEVING 
Jews. We have seen at large how expedient it was for 
the Jews of the first ages, that the Ritual or ceremonial 
Law should be directed ayainst the several idolatrics of 
those ages. It was as expedient for the Jews of the 
later ages that this Law should be ty Pica likewise. 
For had it not been typical, God would have given a 
Law whose reason would have ceased many ages before 
the Theocracy was abolished: and so have afforded a 
plausible occasion to the Jews for changing or abrogating 
them, on their own head. 

3. Let me add a third corollary to the UNBELIEVING 
Geytites. The Law’s being typical obviates their 
foolish argument against Revelation, that the abolition 
of the Nlosaic religion and the establishment of the Chris- 
tian in its stead, impcaches the wisdom of God, as im- 
plying change and inconstancy in his acting; for by his 
making the Law typical, the two religions are seen to 
be the two parts of one and the same design. . 

The great Maimonides, who. first * explained the 
CAUSES of the Jewish Ritual in any reasonable manner 
(and who, to observe it by the way, saw nothing in the 
LAW but temporal sanctions), was so struck with the ` 
splendour of divinity, which this light reflected back 
upon the law, that in the entry on his subject he breaks 
out into this triumphant boast, EA TIBI EXPLICALO UT 
PLANE NON AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUEAS ET DIFFEREN- 
TIAM HABEAS QUA DISCERNERE POSSIS INTER ORDI- 

NATIONES 


“ nam frondibus quas natura, consuetudinem suam retinens, parity 
ê utitur providentia ad cœli injurias a fructu tenello propulsandas. 
‘ Pari modo, cum Ilebreorum natin, consuetudinem suam exuere 
“ nescia, ritus antiquos impense desideraret. Deus eorum desiderio 
# se morigerum præbebat; sed eorum ruditate & impotentia puerili 
ad fines egregios & sapientia sua dignos utebatur. Sie enim ritus 
antiquos populo indultos, circumstantiis quibusdam demptis aut 
1 additis, immutavit, ut rerum celestium schema repræsentarent, 
# oculis purgatioribus facile percipiendum ; adeo ut Deus puerilibus 
s Israelitarum studiis obsequens, divina promoveret” De Leg. 
Heb. Rit. p. 218. 

. * In his, More Nevoch. Par. JI].—And see note (GGGGG]. at 
the end of this Boe 
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NATIONES LEGUM CONDITARUM AB HOMINIBUS ET 
INTER ORDINATIONES LEGIS DIVINÆ. 

Thus the Reader sees what may be gained by fairly 
and boldly submitting to the force of evidence. Such a 
manifestation of the divinity of the Law, arising out of 
the Deists own principles, as is sufficient to cover him 
with contusion ! - 

And what is it, we lose? Nothing sure very great or 
excellent. The imaginary honour of being original in 
certain Rites (considered in themselves) indifferent; and 
becoming wood or vad by comparison, or by the authority 
which enjoins them, and by the object to which they are 
divected. 

The Deist indeed pretends that, in the things borrowed 
from Egypt, the frst principles of Law and Morality, 
and the very tritest custoins of civil life, are to be in- 
cluded. The cxtravagance of this fancy hath been 
exposed elsewhere *. But as it is a species of folly all 
parties are apt to give into, it may uot be amiss to con- 
sider this matter of TRADUCTIVE CUSTOMS a little more 
particularly. 

There is nothing obstructs our discoveries in Antiquity 
(as far as concerns the noblest end of this study, the 
knowledge of mankind) so much as that false, though 
undisputed Principle, that the general customs of men, 
whether civil or religious, (in which a common likeness 
connects, as in a chain, the Manners of its inhabitants, 
throughout the whole globe) are traductive from one 
another. When, in truth, the origin of this gencral 
-similitude is from the sameness of one common Nature, 
improved by reason, or debased by superstition. But 
when a custom, whose meaning lies not upon the surface, 
but requires a profounder search, is the subject of in- 
quiry, it is much easier to tell us that the users borrowed 
it from such or such a people, than rightly to inform us, 
what common principle of REASON or SUPERSTITION 
gave birth to it in both. 

How many able writers have employed their time and 
learning to prove that Christian Rome borrowed their 
superstitions from the Pagan city! They have indeed 

* See book ii, 
shewn 
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shewn an exact and surprising likeness in a great variety 
of instances. But the conclusion from thence, that, there- 
fore, the Cutholic borrowed from the Heathen, as plau- 
sible as it may seem, is, I think, a very great mistake ; 
which the followers of this hypothesis might have under- 
stood without the assistance of the principle here laid 
down: since the rise of the superstitious customs in 
question were many ages later than the conversion of 
that imperial city to the Christian Faith : consequently, 
at the time of their introduction, there were no PAGAN 
prejudices which required such a compliance from the 
ruling Clergy. For this, but principally for the ge- 
neral reason here advanced, I am rather induced to 
believe, that the very same spirit of superstition, ope- 
rating in equal circumstances, made both Papists and 
Pagans truly originals. 

But does this take off from the just reproach which the 
Reformed have cast upon the Church of Rome, for the 
practice of such Rites, and encouragement of such Su- 
perstitions? Surely not; but rather strongly fixes it. In 
the former case, the rulers of that Church had been 
guilty of a base compliance with the infirmities of their 
new converts: in the latter, the poison of superstition 
is seen to have infected the very vitals of its Hie- 
rarchy *. 

But then, truth will fare almost as ill when a right, as 
when a wrong principle, is pushed to an extravagance. 
Thus, as it would be ridiculous to deny, that the Roman 
laws of the Twelve Tables were derived from the Greeks, 
because we have a circuinstantial history of their traduc- 
tion: so it would be equally foolish not to own, that a 
great part of the Jewish ritual was composed in reference 
to the superstitions of Egypt; because their long abode 
in the country had made the Israelites extravagantly fond 
of Egyptian customs: but to think (as some Deists seem 
to have done) that they borrowed from thence their com- 
mon principles of morality, and the legal provisions for 
the support of such principles +, is, whether we con- 
Sider the Israelites under a divine or human direction, a 

See note [HHHHH] at the end. 
+ See Marsham, 
thing 
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thing equally absurd; and such an absurdity as betrays 
the grossest ignorance of human nature, and the history 
of mankind. 


And thus much concerning the antrquity of Egypt, 
and its EFFECTS on the Divine Legation of Moses. 


END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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NOTES on BOOK IV. 
P. 74. [A] 


R. Prideaux, in his learned Connevions, has indeed 
told us a very entertaining story of ZoOROASTRES : 
whom, of an early Lawgiver of the Bactrians, Dr. Hyde 
had made a late false prophet of the Persians, and the 
preacher-up of one God in the public religion; which 
doctrine, however, this learned man supposes to be 
stolen from the Jews. But the-truth is, the whole is a 
pure fable; contradicts all learned antiquity; and is 
supported only by the ignorant and romantic relations 
of late Persian writers under the Culifes; who make 
Zoroastres contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, and ser- 
vant to one of the Jewish prophets; yet, in another fit 
of lying, they place him as early as Moses: they even 
say he was Abraham; nay, they stick not to make him 
one of the builders of Babel. It may be thought strange 
how such crude imaginations, however cuoked up, could 
be deemed serviceable to Revelation, when they may 
be so easily turned against it; for all falsehood is natu- 
rally on the side of unbelief. I have long indeed looked 
when some minute philosopher would settle upon this 
corrupted place, and give it the infidel taint. And just 
as 1 thought, it happened. One of them having 
grounded upon this absurd whimsy the impious slander 
of the Jews having received from the followers of 
Zoroastres, during the captivity, juster notions of God 
and his providence than they had before.—See The Mo- 
ral Philosopher, vol. i. and vol. Ii. p. 144. Another 
of these Philosophers makes as good an use of his Indian 
Bracmanes, and their Vedam and Ezourvedan:; for this 
Vedam is their Bible, as the Zend or Zendavesta is the 
Bible of the fire worshippers in Persia, and both of them 
apparent forgeries since the time of Mahomct to oppose 
to the Alcoran. Vet M. Voltaire says, of his Kepin, 
the Ezourvedam, that it is apparently older than the con- 
quests of Alexander, because the rivers, towns, and 
countrics, 
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countries, are called by their oid names, before they 
were new christened by the Greeks.—Cet ancien Com- 
mentaire du Vedain me parait ecrit avant les conquêtes 
d'Alexandre, car on n'y trouve aucun des noms que le 
vainqueurs Grecs imposerent aux fleuves, aux villes, 
aux contrees. Additions à l'Hist. Generale, p. 23, 24. 
Which is just as wise, as it would be to observe, that 
the Sarazin and Turkish annals were written before the 
conquests of Alexander, because we find in them none 
of the names which the Greeks imposed on the rivers, 
the cities, and the countries, which they conquered in 
the Lesser Asia, but their ancient names, by which they 
were known from the earliest times. It never came into 
the Poet’s head that the Indians and Arabians might be 
exactly of the same humour, to restore the native names 
to the places from which the Greeks had driven them. 


P. 75.[B] mény dù tev 'ECpæiwv vives trav EIIOIHTEIAN 
altere bat tas OENPIAL te rer dA woms x AHMIOTP- 
TOY Oi, rg dis dur Ane evetbsias. Prep. Evang. 
J. i. c. ix. p. 20. As the imaginary interest of religion 
engaged Dr. Prideaux to espouse the Persian tale of 
Zoroastres; so the same motive induced those excellent 
persons, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, and Newton, to take 
the affirmative in the general question, whether the one 
true God had ever been publicly worshipped out of 
Judea, between the introduction of gencral idolatry, and 
the birth of Christ. As this determination of the gene- 
ral question is no less injurious to Revelation than the 
particular of Zoroastres, we may be assured no less’ 
advantage would be taken of it. Lord. Bolingbroke saw 
to what use it might be applied, and has therefore in- 
forced it to the discredit of Judaism: indeed, -with his 
usual address, by entangling it in a contradiction. But 
those other venerable names will make it necessary 
hereafter to examine both the one and the other question: 
at large. 2S 

P. 82. [C] See Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane His? 
tory of the World connected, vol. ii. edit. 2 p. 317327. 
Our countryman Gale, in the like manner, is ſor de- 
riving all- arts and sciences, without exception, - fromr 

the 
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the Jews“ Arithmetic, he says, it is evident, had its 
foundation from God himself; for the first computa- 
“ tion of time is made by God, Gen. i. 5, &c. And as 
“ for navigation, though some ascribe it to the Pheni- 
“ cians; yet it is manifest the first idea thereof was 
“ taken from Noab's ark. It is as plain that geography 
t traduced its first lines from the Mosaic description of 
“ the several plantations of Noah’s posterity. Court 
of the Gentiles, part i. p. 18. Who would not think 
but the learned man, and learned he really was in good 
truth, was disposed to banter us, had he not given so 
sad a proof of his being in earnest as the writing three 
bulky volumes to support these wonderful discoveries. 


P. 83. [D] See Canon Chron. Secul. v. tit. Circum- 
cisio, I decline entering into this controversy for two 
reasons: 1. Because, which way soever the question be 
decided, the truth of the Mosaic account will be nothing 
affected by it; for the Scripture no where says, that 
Abraham was the first man, circumcised; nor is the 
prior use of this rite amongst men, any argument against 
God’s enjoining him to observe it. The pious bishop 
Cumberland lite thought he was disserving religion, 
when he followed an interpretation of the fragment of 
Sanchoniatho, which led him to conclude [Remarks on 
Sanchon’s Pheen. Hist. p. 150.j that whole nations had 
practised circumcision before Abraham: but I quote 
this great man, not for the weight of his opinion in a 
matter so unconcerning, but as an example of that can- 
dour of mind and integrity of heart, without which the 
pursuit of truth is a vainer employment than the pursuit 
of butterflies. A less able and a less ingenious man, 
with not a tenth part of this noble writer's invention, 
would have had a thousand tricks and fetches to recon- 
cile the first institution of this rite in Abraham to the 
high antiquity he had given to Cronus. Another ex- 
ample of a contrary conduct, in a writer of equal ac- 
count, will shew us how much this ingenuity is to be 
esteemed in men of learning. The excellent Dr. Ham- 
mond, misled by the party-prejudices of his time, had 
persuaded himself to believe, that the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse related only to the first ages of the Christian 

Church; 
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Church; and that the book was written, not, as Irenæus 
supposed, about the end of Domitian’s reign, but, as 
Epiphanius. affirmed, in Claudius Cesar’s. To this, 
there were two objections; First, that then the prophecy, 
which, on Hammond's system, related to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, would be of an event past: while the 
prophecy speaks of it as a thing future. To this he 
replies, That it was customary with the Prophets to 
speak of things past as of things to come. So far was 
well. But then the second objection is, That if this 
were the time of writing the Revelations, Antipas, who 
is said, c. ii. ver. 13. to have been martyred, was yet 
alive. No matter for that, it was customary with the 
Prophets, as he tells us on the other hand, to speak of 
things to come as of things past. And all this within 
the compass of two pages. 2. The other reason for my 
not entering into this matter is, because it is not my in- 
tention to examine (except occasionally) any particular 
question of this kind. This hath been done already. 
What I propose is to prove in general, that many ot the 
positive institutions of the Hebrews were cnjoincd in op- 
position to the idolatrous customs of the Egyptians; and 
that some bearing a conformity to those customs, and 
not liable to be abused to superstition, were indulged to 
them, in wise compliance with the prejudices which long 
use and habit are accustomed to induce. 


P. 87. [E] The recovery of exhausted fertility by 
cumpost, seems not to have been a very early invention. 
For though Homer describes Laertes in his rural occupa- 
tions as busied in this part of agriculture; yet IIesiod, in 
a professed and detailed poem on the subject, never once 
mentions the method of dunging land.—Not that I regard 
this circumstance as any sure proof to determine the 
question of Hesiod’s priority in point of time. It may 
be well accounted for, by supposing, that they described 
particular places in the state they were then found, some 
more and some less advanced in the arts of civil life. 


P. 89. [F] Here let me observe, that this represen- 
tation of the high and flourishing state ot I. gypt, in these 
early times, greatly recommends the truth uf the Samari- 

oL. IV. Ds tan 
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tan chronology, and shews how much it is to be pre- 
ferred to the Hebrew. See the learned and judicious 
M. Leonarp in his Observations sur l'antiquité des 
Hieroglyphes scientifiques, p. 339, 2d vol. 


P. go. [G] The various disasters to which determined 
disputants are obnoxious from their own proper tem- 
pers, would make no unentertaining part of literary 
history. A learned writer undertaking to confute the 
Egyptian pretensions to their high antiquity, thinks it 
proper first to shew, that they did indeed pretend to it. 
And this, it must be owned, he does effectually enough. 
His words are these: Et profecto, ab ANTIQUISSIMIS 
 TEMPOKIBUS hic vanitate infecti erant: dicchat enim, 
“ ipso Isaiæ tempore, purpuratorum quisque Pharaoni 
“ se esse filum regum autiquissimorum.”—Spicilegia 
antiq. Egypt. &c. autore Gul. Jameson. Now, could 
any thing be more unlucky? The author only meant to 
introduce his system by this flourish ; and in introducing 
it, he confutes it. For can there be a better evidence of 
the high antiquity of any people, than that they claimed it 
from the most ancient times? from times long preceding 
that general vanity of a high antiquity, which had in- 
fected the nations, and prompted them to support their 
claims against one another, by forged evidence and un- 
philosophic reasoning? Not to sav, that this high an- 
tiquitv is acknowledged by the Prophet also: the force 
of whose exultation depends on the truth of it. For 
what reason was there to insist so much on the power and 
wisdom of God in destroying the counsel of Egypt, if 
Pharaoh and his Counsellors, only pretended to be, but 
were not, wise: nor yet, the sons of ancient kings? 


P. 93. [H] Cheremon, wl.o, as we are told by 
Josephus, wrote the history of Egypt, calls Moses and 
Joseph scribes; and Joseph a sacred scribe, wyeicbas d 
duruy ypapmalias Mwiow re xai IQZHIION. xai rd rer 
IEPOTPAMMATEA, cont. Ap. lib. i. It is true, the 
historian has confounded times, in making Joseph con- 
temporary with Moses: but this was a common mistake 
‘amongst the Pagans. Justin the epitomizer of Trogus 
Pompeius calls Moses the son of Josephr— Filius ques 

[Josoph] 
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[Joseph] Afuses fuit, quem preter paterne scientia 
hereditatem, &c. lib. xxxvi. cap. 2. Those learned 
men therefore are mistaken, who, for this reason, would 
have it that Cheremon, by Juseph, meant Joshua. 
Besides, the superior title here given to Joseph shews 
plainly we are to understand the patriarch, and net the 
companion of Moses : for though it appears from Scrip- 
ture that Joseph and Moses were related to, and edu- 
eated by the Egyptian Priesthood, yet we have not the 
least reason to think that Joshua had ever any concern 
with them; being held with the rest ui his brethren in a 
state of servitude, remote from the benefit of that educa- 
tion, which a singular accident had bestowed upon 
Moses. 


P. 93. [I] Hence we may collect, how ill-grounded 
that opinion is of Eupolemus and other authors, ancient 
and modern, who imagine, that Abraham first taught the 
Egyptians astrology. And indeed the contending for 
this original of the sciences seems to contradict another 
argument much in use amongst Divines, and deservedly 
so; which answers the objection of infidels against the 
authority of the Bible, from several inaccuracies in 
science to be met with in sacred history, by observing it 
was not God’s purpuse, in revealing himself to mankind, 
to instruct-them in the scicnces. 


P. 94. [K] Evdokov piv š» Xovepeds pnei Meugirs dianseas 
Tia di, Teſxile Tatra TIYEATOPAN à, Oivéqrus 
HAIOTTIOAITOT. Plut. de Is. & Osir. p. 632. Steph. ed. 
Here we see, each sage went for that science he was 
disposed to cultivate, to its proper mart: for not onl 
Pythagoras studied astronuiny at Iieliopulis, where it 
was professed with the greatest celebrity; but Eudoxus 
learnt his geometry at Memphis, v hose priests were the 
most profound mathematicians; and Solon was instructed 
in civil wisdom at Sais, whose patron deity being Mi- 
nerva (as we are told by Herodotus and Strabo) shews 
that politicks was thcre in most request: and this doubt- 
less was the reason why Pythugoras, who, during his 
long abode in Egypt, went through all their schools, 

BB2 chose 
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chose Minerva for the patroness of his legislation. See 
Div. Leg. Vol. I. book ii. sect. 2, 3. 


P. 96. [L] I cannot forbear on this occasion to com- 
mend the ingenuous temper of another learned writer, 
far gone in the same system: who, having said all he 
could think of to discredit the antiquity and wisdom of 
Egypt, concludes in this manner :—“ Tandem quæres, 
$‘ in qua doctrina Egyptiorum propter quam tanto- 
pere celebrati erant in ipsis Scripturis, viz. 1 Reg. 
cih. iv. com. 30. et vii. actorum, com. 22. Respondeo, 
non nego magnos Philosophos, Geometras, & MEDI- 
cos, et aliarum artium peritos fuisse in Egypto, tem- 
“ pore Mosis, et postea quoque. Sed sensim et gradatim 
illa doctrina exolevit, ut omnino nihil aut parum ejus 
permanserit.” —G. Jameson, Spicilegia Antiq. Egypt. 
p. 400, 1.—You will ask now, What is become of his 
system? No matter. He is true to a better thing, the 
sacred Text: for the sake of which he took up the system; 
and for the sake of which, upon better information, he 
lays it down again: and, like an honest man, sticks to 
his Bible at all hazards. 


P. 105. [M] Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. says, that 
Melampus was in the number of those civilizers of 
Greece, who went, to fit themselves for that employ- 


ment, into Egypt: and, as Orpheus proceeded thence a 


legislator and philosopher; so Melampus, whose bent 
lay another wav, commenced physician and diviner ; 
those two arts being, as we have said, professed together 
in Egypt. Apollodorus says, he was the first who cured 
diseases by medicinal potions. sav dd pf xai ha- 
pov Sepawtiay wpwros tu meaning the first among 
the Greeks. As this Circek went to Egpyt to be in- 
structed in his craft, so we meet with an Egyptian wha 
went to practise the very same trade in Greece : 

“Amis yap ialay ix wipas Navraxieias, 

IATPOMANTIZ MAIL AMOAAQNOSY, x 

Thv? ixxabaipss xymdaA ur pepe gv. 
Esch. Ixsr. p. 316. Stanl. ed. 


As 
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As to what is said of his being the son of Apollo, we must 
understand it in the sense of IIomer, where he speaks of 
the Egvptian physicians in general : 

IHTPOS dù tg, rid, wept H 

"Avbecruy’ I yap IIAJHONOX EIZI TENEAHx. 


P. 115. [N] Nothing can be more unjust or absurd 

than the accusation of Joseph's making the free monarchy 
of Egypt despotic: for allowing it did indeed at this time 
suffer such a revolution, who is to be esteemed the author 
of it but Pharaoh himself? Joseph indeed was prime 
minister; but it does not appear that his master was of 
that tribe of lazy monarchs, who intrust their sceptre to 
the hands of their servants. Moses describes him as 
active, vigilant, jcalous of his authority, anxious for his 
country, and little indulgent to his officers of state. But 
the terms in which he invests Joseph in his office, shew 
that office to be purely ministerial; Thou shalt be over 
my house, and according to thy word shall all my people 
be ruled, ONLY IN THE THRONE WILL I BE GREATER 
THAN THOU. [Gen. xli. 40.] i. e. thou shalt administer 
justice, but I will reserve to myself the prerogative of 
giving law. It is highly reasonable therefore, when we 
tind, in so concise a history as the Mosaic, Joseph bid- 
ding the people give their money, thcir cattle, and their 
lands for bread, to suppose that he only delivered to 
them the words of Pharaoh, who would supply their 
wants on no other conditions. 


P. 116. [O] This is the general sentiment of Anti- 
quity: and as generally embraced by modern writers. 
Kircher makes it the foundation of his Theatrum Hiero- 
glyphicum, and so consequently hath written a large 
volume tull of the most visionary interpretations. The 
great principle, he goes upon, as he himself tells us, is 
this :—Hicroglyphica Ægyptiorum doctrina nihil aliud 
est, quam Arcana de Deo, divinisque Ideis, Angelis, 
Demonibus, cæterisque mundanarum potestatum classi- 
bus ordinibusque scientia, Sa xis potissimòùm insculpta. 
(Edipus Ægyptiacus, tom. iii. p. 4. Dr. Wilkins follows 
the received opinion in the general division ot his subject, 
in his Essay towards a real Character : For speaking of 
| BB3 notes 
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notes for secrecy, such (sayshe) were the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.—Yet he adds, with his usual penetration, 
—it seems to me questionable whether the Egyptians did 
not at first use their hieroglyphics as a mere shift for the 
want of letters, as was done by the Mexicans. p. 12.— 
And this was all his subject led him to say of the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics. Servius had gone further, and 
asserted the priority of hieroglyphics without a doubt. 
Annus enim secundum /Egyptios indicabatur, ante in- 
ventas literas, picto dracone caudam suam mordente. 
Apud Virg. En. |. v. ver. 85. 


P. 120. [P] The ship and pilot, bearing this signi- 
fication, would, of course, be much used in the descrip- 
tions of their mysteries, in which, as we have shewn, 
the knowledge of the Governor of the universe was part 
of the &: and so we find it more than once deli- 
neated in tie Bembine Table. Kircher, according to 
custom, makes it tull of sublime knowledge; but the 
plain truth is no more than this «bove.—Tacitus, speak- 
ing of the religion of the Suevians, says they worshipped 
Isis; he cou'd not conceive how this came about, 
only the figure of a galley, under which image she was 
represented, shewed that the worship was iinperted from 
abroad. ‘ Pars Suevorum & Isip1 srcrificat: unde 
causa & origo peregrino sacro, parum comperi, nisi quod 
signum ipsum, in modum IL. I BUHN r figuratum, docet 
advectam religionem.” De Morib. Germ. c. ix. The 
latter part of which period Vr. Gordun has thus trans- 
lated, unless the figure of her image formed like a galley 
shewed, Sc. But nisi quod does not -ignify unless, as 
implying any doubt, but saving only. So the same 
author, De Mor. Ger. c. xxv.“ Occidere solent non 
“ disciplina et severitate, ed impetu et ira, ut inin. icum, 
“© nist quod impune.“ Tacitus could tell no more of the 
original than this, that the worship of isis was imported, 
because her image was m de in the figure ota galley. In 
this he was positive: but for all this, not the less mis- 
taken. It was irdeel iuported; but the galley was no 
mark of that orisinel. Str. ihc. tel's us, in his fourth book, 
that, in an island near Britain trey performed the same 
mysterious rites to Ceres and Proserpine as were used in 


Samo- 
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Samothrace. Ceres and Isis were the same. The Phe- 
nician seamen, without doubt, brought them thither, as 
likewise to the Suevians inhabiting the coasts of the Ger- 
man ocean. ‘The Governor of the universe was taught in 
these mysteries. Isis was represented by the later 
Egyptians to be the Governor of the universe, as we have 
seen before, in a discourse on the Metamorphosis of 
Apuleius. But the governor of the universe was deli- 
neated, in their hieroglyphics, by a ship and pilot. 
Hence, amongst the Suevians, Isis was worshipped 
under the form of a galley, and not because her religion 
was of foreign growth: And so amongst the Romans, 
which Tacitus did not advert to. For in the calendarium 
rusticum amongst the inscriptions of Gruter, in the 
month of March, an Egyptian holyday is marked under 
the title of Isipis Navicium. ‘The ceremonies on this 
holyday are described in Apuleius Met. I. iii—It was a 
festival of very high antiquity amongst the Egyptians : 
and seems to be alluded to in these words of the Prophet 
Isaiah: Fo to the land shadowing with wings r at 
sendeth ambassudors by the sea even in VESSELS OF BUL- 
RUSHES upon the waters, saying, Go ye swift messen- 
gers, Sc. chap. xviii. ver. 1, 2. 


P. 122. [Q] The original is, xal tov aorar diélérurer 
rig leeds rov sosxélur xapaxlipas. There is a small fault 
in this reading; it should be ras TE épi, with the con- 
junction : The corruption helped to mislead Cumberland, 
who translates, —and formed the sacred characters of the 
other elements [p. 38. of his Sunchoniatho's Phenician his- 
tory]; which looks as if the learned prelate understood 
by sosxaiur, the elements of nature; Calum or Ouranos 
having (us he supposed) been mentioned before, as de- 
lineated or engraved by Taautus : but ZTOIXEIQN sig- 
nifies the elements of hieroglyphic writing, and A0. 
refers not to that, but to Seay just above; which further 
appears from what follows—rois dì Aue Deors; other- 
wise, only Dagon is left, for these words, rois Ae 
ıs to be applied to.—Sanchoniatho had said that 
Taautus represented the gods in a new invented hiero- 
glyphic character; and then goes on to tell us that he in- 
vented other hieroglyphic characters, whether by figures 
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or marks; for I apprehend that ire rös go yapax'npas 
principally designs that part of hieroglyphic writing 
which was by marks, not figures: for without doubt, at 
first“, the Egyptians used the same method as the 
Mexicans, who, we are told, expressed in their hiero- 
glyphic writing, those things which had form, by figures; 
others by arbitrary marks. See p. 118, note (+). But 
we shall see, that when the Exyptians employed this 
writing for the vehicle of thcir secrets, they then invented 
the forms of things to express abstract ideas. However, 
that this is the meaning of get is further evident from 
this place of Eusebius, where he speaks of a quotation 
of Philos, from a work of Sanchoniatho, concerning the 
Phenician elements, ossixwy gx; which work, as 
appears by his account of the quotation, treated of the 
nature of several animals. Hut we have shewn how 
much the study of natural history contributed to the com- 
position of hieroglyphic characters. 


P. 123. [R] At the time this account was first given 
tothe public, the learned Dr. Richard Pococke coming 
fresh from Egypt, thought it incumbent on him to con- 
tradict that Egyptian learning which was only conceived 
at home. But as, by a common practice of prudent men, 
he had not mentioned me by name, it was thought I had 
no right to reply. Let the reader judge of one, by the 
other. This learned and indeed candid writer, in his 
book of travels, has a chapter, On the ancient hierogly- 
phics of Egypt: in which he expresseth hiuself as 
follows :—** If hieroglyphical figures stood for words or 
sounds that signified certain things, the power of hie- 
** roglyphics seems to be the same as of a number of 
“ letters composing such a sound, that by agreement 
‘ was made to signify such a thing. For hieroglyphics, 
‘ as words, seem to have stood for sounds, and sounds 
signity things; as for instance, it might have been 
‘ agreed that the figure of a crocodile might stand for 
the sound that meant what we call malice: the chil- 
“ dren of the priests were early taught that the figure of 


CN 


* This Eustathius intimates in these words, speaking of the most 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics,— 9 ¼ rive igel, x) dle, d 
ata iliãgac sis oxpacias àr péyur id. — in Iliad, vi. ver. 168. 

“ a cro- 
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“ a crocodile stood for such a sound, and, if they did 
“ not know the meaning of the sound, it would certainly 
“ stand sith them for a sound; though, as the sound, 
“ it signified also a quality or thing; and they might 
“ afterwards” be taught the meaning of this sound; 
‘ as words are only sounds, which sounds we agree 
shall signify such and such things; so that, to chil- 
“ dren. words ouly stand for sounds, which relate to 
“ ench things as they know nothing of; and. in this 
“ sense, we say children learn many things like par- 
“ rots, what they do not understand, and their me- 
“ maries are exercised only about sounds, till they 
“ are instructed in the meaning of the words. This I 
“ thought ii might be proper to observe, AS SOME SAY 
‘© WWILROGLYPHICS STOOD FOR THINGS AND NOT FOR 
“ won ps, — if sounds articulated in a certain manner 
“ are words. And though it may be said, that in this 
“ case, when different nations of different languages 
“ agree on common characters, that stand for certain 
“ things they agree on, that then such figures stand for 
“ things: this will be allowed; but then they stand for 
“ sounds too, that is, the sounds in each language that 
“ signify such things: and, us observed before, to chil- 
“dren, who know nothing of the several things they 
“ stand for, to them they are ouly marks that express 
“ such and such sounds: so that these figures stand not 
for things alone, but as words, for sounds and things“. 
The design of this passage, the reader sces, is to 
oppose the principle l went upon, in explaining the 
nature of Fyrtian hieroglyphics, that they stood for 
things, and not for words. But that is all one sees; 
for the learned writer's expression contorming to his ideas, 
will not suffer us to do more than guess at the proof 
which he advances : it looks, however, like this,. That 
hieroglyphics cannot be said to stand for things only ; 
because things being denoted by words or sounds ; and 
hieroglyphics exciting the idea of sounds (which are the 
notes of things) as well as the idea of the things them- 
selves, hieroglyphics stand both for sounds and things.— 
This seems to be the argument put into common English. 
* Pp. 228, 229. of a book intitled, A Description of the 

East, &e 
But, 
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But, for fear of mistaking him, let us confine ourselves 
to his own words. 

If hieroglyphical figures (says he) stood for words or 
sounds that signified certain things, the power of hiero- 
glyphics seems to be the sane us of a number of letters 
composing such a sound that by agreement was made to 
signify such a thing. Without doubt, if hieroglyphics 
stood for sounds, they were of the nature of words, which 
stand for sounds. But this is only an hypothetical pro- 
positition : let us see therefore how he addresses himself 
to prove it—For hieroglyphics, as worps, seem to have 
stood for sounds, and sounds signify things; as for in- 
stance, it MIGUT have been agreed that the figure of a 
crocodile micut stand for the same sound that meant 
what we call malice. The propriety of the expression 
is suited to the force of the ee 1. Instead of 
saying, but hieroglyphics, the learned writer says, for 
hieroglyphics; which not expressing an illation, but im- 
plying a reason, obscures the argument he would illus- 
trate. 2. He says, Hieroglyphics, as words, seem to have 
stood for sounds. Just betore he said, hieroglyphics 
stood for «words on sounds. Here they are as words, or 
like words, and seem to stand Fox sound. What are we 
to take them for? are words sound ? or, do they stand 
for sound ? He has given us our choice. But we go on. 
3- For, he corroburates this seeming truth by an instance, 
in which the possibility of its standing for a sound is made 
a proof of its so doing. It miGnT (says he) have 
been agreed that the figure of a crocodile micut 
stand, Sc. ' 

But he is less diffident in what follows. The children 
of the priests were early taught that the figure of a 
crocodile stood for such a sound, and 4 they did not 
know the meaning of the sound, it would certainly stand 
with them for a sound. This indeed is an anecdote: . 
but where did he learn that the children, before they 
could decipher the sounds of their own language, were 
taught hizroglyphics? Till now, hieroglyphics, when 
got into exclusive hands, were understood to be reserved 
for those instructed in high and mysterious science. But 
let us suppose that they were taught to children amongst 
their first elements: yet even then, .as we shall see Si 
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the nature of the thing, they could never stand as marks 
for words or sounds. When a child is taught the power 
of letters, he learns thut the letters, which compose one 
word, malice, for instance, express the sound; which, 
naturally arising from a combination of the several pov ers 
ofeach letter, shews him that the letters stand for such a 
sound or word. But when he is taught that the fiaure or 
picture of a crocodile signifies malice, he is naturally and 
necessarily conceives (though he knows not the meaning 
of the word) that it stands for some thing, significd by 
that word, and not for a sound : because there is no 
natural connexion between figure and a sound, as there 
is between figure and a thing. And the only reason why 
the word muilice intervenes, in this connexion, is because 
of the necessity of the use of words to distinguish things, 
and rank them into sorts. But the veriest child could 
never be so simple as to conceive that, when he was told 
the fivure of a beast with four short legs and a long tail 
signified malice, that it signified the sound of malice : any 
more than it he were told it signified a crocodile, that it 
signified the sound of the word crocodile. The truth is, 
the ignorant often mistake words for things, but never, 
things for words: that is, they frequently mistake the 
name of a thing for its nature: and rest contented in 
the knowledge which that gives them : Like him who, on 
the sight of a pictured elephant, inquiring what the 
creature was, on his being answered, that it was the 
great Czar, asked no further, but went away well satis- 
fied in his acquaintance with that illustrious Stranger. 
Yet I apprehend he did not understand his informer to 
mean that it sign fied only the sound of that word. 
Perhaps the learned writer will object, that the cases 
are different; that the e/cphant was a mere picture, and 
the crocodile a sien or mark. But I have shewn at large 
that the ancient Egyptian hieroglvphics were at first mere 
pictures; and that all the alteration they received, in be- 
coming marks, was only the having their general use of 
conveying knowledge rendered more extensive and expe- 
ditious, more mysterious and profound ; while they still 
continued to be the marks of things. 

To proceed; our author considers next what he ap- 
prehends may be thought an objection to his opinion, 
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And though (says he) it may be said that, in this case, 
where different nations of different languages agree on 
common characters, that stand for certain things they 
agree on, that then such figures stand for things. To 
which he answers, This will be allowed; but then they 
stand for sounds too, that is, the soundsin edch language 
that signify such things. He who can grant so much, 
and without injury to his system, need be under no fear 
of ever giving his adversary advantages. He may, if he 
pleases, say next, when disputing about the colour of 
an object,— fat it is black, willbe allowed ; but then it 
is white too. For a mark for things can no more be a 
mark fur sounds, than black can be white. The reason 
is the same in both cases; one quality or property ex- 
cludes the other: thus, if hieroglyphic marks stand for 
things, and are used as common characters by various 
nations diffcring in speech and language, they cannot 
stand for sounds; because these men express the same 
thing by different sounds; unless, to remove this ditti- 
culty, he will go farther, and say, not, as he did before, 
that one hieroglyphic word (to use his own language) 
stood for one sound, but, that it stands for an hundred. 
Again, if hieroglyphic marks stand for sounds, they cannot 
stand for things : not those things which are not signified 
by such sounds; this he himself will allow: nor yet, I 
affirm, for those which are thus signified; because it is 
the sound which stands for the thing signified by the 
sound, and not the hieroglyphic mark. But all this 
mistake proceeded from another, namely, that worns 
stand both for sounds and things, which we now come 
to. For he concludes thus, So that these figures (viz. 
hieroglyphics) stand not for things alone, but, as 
worps, for sounds and things. An unhappy illustration! 
which has all the defects, both in point of meaning and 
expression, that a proposition can well have. For, if 
by words, be meant articulated sounds, then the expres- 
sion labours in the sense, as affirming, that sounds stand 
for sounds. And that he meant so is possible, because 
in the beginning of the passage 18 he uses words 
for articulate sounds.— Hieroglyphics, says he, stood for 
words or sounds. But if, by words, he meant letters, 
(and that he might mean so is possible likewise, for he 
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presently afterwards uses words in that sense too—Æftero. 
glyphics, as words, says he, seem to stand for sounds) 
then the proposition is only faise: the plain truth being 
this, letters stand for sounds only; which sounds they 

uaturally produce; as sounds arbitrarily denote things. 
But to be a little more particular ; as in this dis- 
tinction lies the judgment which is to be made, if ever 
it be rightly made, of the controversy between us. All 
this confusion of counter-reasoning proceeds, as we ob- 
served before, First, from nut reflecting that letters, 
which stand for words, hace not, and “hier oglvphics, 
which stand for things, once had not, an arbitrary, but 
a natural designation For, as the powers of letters natu- 
rally produce “words or sounds, so the figures of hierogly- 
- phics naturally signify things: either more simply, by 
representation, or more artificially by analogy: Secondly, 
from his not considering, that as we cannot think nor 
converse about things ‘either accurately or iutelligibly 
without words, so their intervention becomes necessary 
in explaining the marks of things. a therefore, to make 
hieroglyphics the marks of sounds, because sounds ac- 
company things, would be as absurd as to make letters 
the marks of things, because things accompany sounds. 
And who, before our author, would say that letters sig- 
nified things as well as sounds? unless he bal a mind to 
confound all meaning. IT he chose to instruct, or even 
to be understood, he would say, that letters naturally 
produced sounds or words; and that words arbitrarily 
denoted things: aud had our author spoken the same 
intelligible language, and told us that hieroglyphics na- 
turally expressed “things, and that things were arbitrarily 
denoted by words, he would indeed have spared both of 
us the present trouble; but then he had said nothing 
new. As it is, I cannot but suspect that this learned 
writer, though he had been in Egypt, yet found his Aie- 
roglyphics at home, and mistook these for the Egyptian. 
No other agreeing with his description of picture cha- 
racters standing for sounds, but that foolish kind of rebus- 
writing culled by the polite vulgar, hieroglyphics, the 
childish amusement of the illiterate; in which, indeed, 
the figures stand only for sounds; sounds, divested of 
sense 
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sense as well as things. Nor is Dr. Pococke the only 
polite writer who has fallen into this rid.culous mistake. 
See a paper called Tne Wortp, N° XXIV. 


P. 131. [S] It may not be improper, in this place, 
just to take notice of one of the strangest fancies, that 
ever got possession of the pericranium oi an Antiquary. 
It is this, that the Chinese borrowed their ree! charac- 
ters or hieroglyphic marks from the Egyptians. The 
author of it expresses his conceit in this manner 
“ Linguam autem primitivam & barbaram vel puram, 
vel saltem parum immutatam, et politam /Ægyptiorum 
consuetudine, retinere poterant [Sinenses,] et solun hoc 
sibi ab ipsis DERIVARE, ET ADOPTAKE SCRIBENDI 
GENUS, ratione habita non ad linguam .Egvptiacam, sed 
unice ad ideas his Characteribus expressas, quas et ser- 
monis sui nativi, inmo etian et linguæ suæ syllabis sepa- 
ratim sumptis eodem tempore applicaverunt.” De Inser. 
Ægyptica Epist. p.53. Autüore Turbervil. Needham. 

From what hath been observed of the nature and origin 
ofa REAL CHARACTER in general, supported by what 
the Chinese tell us of the very high antiquity of theirs, 
itis impossible to fix upon any period of time when the 
Egyptians (whether invited, or simply enabled by their 
improvements in navigation and commerce to penetrate 
into China) could find this highly policied people without 
a real character. 

The q'iestion then will be, What possible inducements 
the Chinese could have to exchange their real characters 
for the Egyptian? Benefit by this ‘change they could 
receive none, because one real character is just as good 
as another: And men at their ease, are rarely disposed 
to change native for foreign, but with the prospect of 
some advantage. To this it mav be said, “ that one 
alphabetic character likewise is just as good as another: 
and yet nothing has becn more common than for one 
nation to change its own alphabet for the alphabet of 
another.” An instance, without doubt, very apposite. 
To change the shapes of tour and twenty letters is but 
a mornings work; and I suppuse a small share of ci- 
vility and complaisance might go thus far, between 
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neighbours. But to throw away a million of old marks, 
and to have a million of new to learn, is an amusement 
of quite another nature. I apprehend, that such a pro- 
posal (had the Eevptians made it, with an offer of all 
their learning along with it) would have much alarmed 
the indolent unenterprising temper of the Chinese. But 
the Critic seems to think, that an old character, like an 
old coat, would be willingly exchanged for a new one. 
Alas! Time and Antiquity, which make such havock with 
the muddy vesturcs of decay, give a new gloss, as well 
as a stronger texture, to the spiritual clothing of ideas. 
And if their old characters were like any old coat, it 
must be such a one as Settle wore in Elysium; which, 
as the Poet sings, had, together with its owner, reccived 
a new lustre in this its state of beatification : 

“ All as the Vest, appear’d the Wearer's frame, 

Old in new state, another yet the same.” 

The truth is, the Chinese, who have prescrved spe- 
cimens of all the various revolutions in their real cha- 
racters, have the highest veneration for the most ancient. 
Now is it possible to conceive that a people, thus cir- 
cumstanced and disposed, should part with their native 
characters, the gift of their Demi-gods and Iferoes, to 
receive others, of the same sort, from strangers: re- 
commendable for no advantage which their own did not 
possess, and partaking of all the inconveniencics to which 
their own were subject. Had the Egyptians indeed 
offered them an ALPHABET (which, were they disposed 
to be so communicative, we know, they had it in their 
power to do, at what time soever it can be reasonably 
supposed they first visited the coasts of China), the offer 
had been humane, and, without doubt, the benefit had 
been gratefully accepted. But that the Egyptians did 
nothing of all this, appears from the Chinese being 
without an ALPHABET to this very day. And yet I am 
persuaded, it was the confounding of these two things, 
one of which was practicable and useful, the other useless 
and impracticable, I mean the communication of an 
Alphabet, which was common in the ancient world; and 
the communication of a real Character, which was never 
heard of till now,—I say, it was the confounding of 
these two things that gave birth to this strange . 
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And then the similitude of shape between the Egyptian 
and the Chinese marks, was thought to cumplete the 
discovery. ‘The Letter-writer did not seem to reflect, 
that the shapes of seal characters, after great improve- 
ments made in them by a long course of time, such as 
the Egvptian and the Chinese, must needs have a great 
resemblance, whether the characters were formed by 
ANALOGY or INSTITUTION. In the first case, nature 
made the resemblance, as being the common archetype 
to both nations. In the latter, zecessity, for only straight 
and crooked lines being employed to torm these marks, 
there must needs arise from a combination of such lines 
infinitely varied, a striking resemblance hetween the 
real characters of two people, though most distant 
in genius and situation. But the folly, which such 
Conjectures are apt to fall into, is, that, if the forms 

of the marks be alike, the powers must be alike also. 
What is here said will enable us likewise to appreciate 
another ingenious contrivance of one M. de Guignes, of 
the Academy Royal of Inscriptions, &c. to get to the 
same discovery. Upon a supposition of the truth of 
what I had laid down, that the first Egyptian alphabet 
was taken from their hierog] ‘phic characters *, this Aca- 
demician fell to work, to ANALYSE, as he terms it, the 
Chinese characters; when to his great surprise, he found, 
that their contents were only a certain number of 
LETTERS belonging to the Oriental Alphabets, packed 
up, as it were, for carriage: which, when taken out, 
developed, and put in order, formed an Egyptian or 
Phenician word, that expressed the idea for which the 
Chinese real Character stood, as its Representatives. 
How precarious, and of how little solidity this fancitul 
Analysis is, may be understood by ail who have seen 
these Chinese marks and Oriental alphabets; both of 
which 


* M. Warburton avoit pensé que le premier Alphabet avoit em- 
prunté ses elemens des Hieroglyphes mêmes; et M. I’ Abbé Barthe- 
lemy avoit mis cette excellente théorie dans un plus grand jour, en 
plaçant sur une colonne diverses lettres Ægvptuennes, en corres- 
pondance avec les Ilieroglvphes qui les avoient produits. On pouvoit 
done presumer que les Æwyptiens avoient communiqué aux Chinois 
les caracteres que je veuois de decouvrir, mais qu'ils les regardoient 
eux-mêmes alors comme des signes Ilieroglyphiques, & non comme 
des lettres proprement dites.—De l'Origine des Chinois, p. 63, 64. 
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which consist of the same straight and curve lines va- 
riously combined; so that it cannot be otherwise but 
that in every Chinese mark should be found, that is, 
easily imagined, a composition of any alphabetic letters 
which the profound Decipherer stands in need of. But 
the pleasantry of the conceit lies here, that though the 
Chinese have alphabetic characters (which this ingenious 
Author has, with great astonishment, now first disco- 
vered) yet they themselves know nothing of the matter, 
as he at the same time has assured us“. 

I might likewise insist upon this scheme’s labouring 
under the same absurdity with M. Needham’s. For 
though when M. de Guignes speaks of that part of the 
Chinese real character whose marks are symbolic, or 
formed upon analogy, p. 71, 72. he is wilting to have it 
believed (what his title-page enounces), that China was 
inhabited by an Egyptian Colony, which carried along 
with them the Hieroglyphics they now use: yet where 
he examines that other part, consisting of arbitrary 
marks, or marks by institution, p. 64 & seq. he supposes 
them, as we see above, communicated to the Chinese 
by the Egyptians. Ov pouvoit donc presumer (says he) 
que les Egyptiens avoient communiqué aux Chinsis les 
caractères que je venvis de decouvrir. 

To conclude, the learned world abounds with dis- 
coveries of this kind. ‘They have all one common Origi- 
nal; the old inveterate error, that a similitude of customs 
and manners, amonyst the various tribes of mankind 
most remote from one another, must needs arise from 
some communication. Whereas human nature, without 
any other help, will, in the sanc circumstances, always 
exhibit the same appearances. 


P. 131. [T] L’Alphabeth Ethiopien est de tous ceux 
que l'on connoit qui tient encore des Hieroglyphes. 
l'ourmont, Reflexions Crit. sur les Hist. des Anc. 


* Les caracteres Chinoise dans l'etat où nous les avons à present, 
constituent trois sortes de caracteres; l’ifpistolique ou ALPHABE- 
TIQUE, le hieroglyphique & le synbolique ; c'est un nouveau rapport 
des plus singuliers avec l'Egypte, qui n'a point été connu jusque à 
present, QUE LES CuINOIS BUXMEMES IGNORENT, et qui me jette 
dans le plus grand étonnement, un examen attentif me l’a fuit con- 
noitre, &c. Mem. de Lit. Tem. 29. p. 15. 


VoL. IV. Cc Peuples, 
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Peuples, tom. sec. p. 501. Kircher illustrates this mat- 
ter in his account of the Coptic alphabet. But as on 
his system every thing that relates to Egypt is a mystery, 
the shapes and names of the letters of their alphabet we 
may expect to find full of profound wisdom: yet, me- 
thinks, nothing could be more natural, than for a people 
long used to hieroglyphic characters, to employ the most 
celebrated of them, when they invented an alphabet, in 
forming the letters of it: and if the Chinese, who yet 
want an alphabet, were now to make one, it is not to be 
doubted but they would use the most venerable of their 
characteristic marks for the letters of it. However, let 
us hear Kircher for the facts sake :—Ita Ægyptiis natura 
comparatum fuit, ut quemadmodum nihil in omnibus 
eorum institutis sine mysterio peragebatur, ita & in 
lingua communi, uti ex alphabeto eorundem, mysteriosa 
literarum institutione ita concinnato, ut nulla ferè in 
eodem litera reconditorum sacramentorum non undiqua- 
que plena reperiretur, patet. De primevis Ægypti- 
orum literis variæ diversorum sunt opiniones. Omnes 
tamen in hoc consentiunt, plerasque ex sacrorum anima- 
lium forma, incessu, aliarumque corporis partium sitibus 
& symmetrio desumptas. Ita Demetrius Phalereus, qui 
septem vocales assignans, septem Diis consecratas, ait, 
cæteras ex animalium formå desumptas. Eusebius ad- 
struit idem.— Theatr. Hierogl. p. 42. tom. ii. of his 
dip. Ægypt. As for this fancy, mentioned by Deme- 
trius Phalereus, it had a very different original froin 
what Kircher supposes; being only an enigmatic inti- 
mation of the different natures of vowels and consonants. 
The latter being brute sounds without the aid of the 
former, by which they are as it were animated. 


P. 131. [U] The very learned and illustrious author 
of a work intitled, Recueil d'Antiquités Egyptiennes, 
Etrusques, Grecques et Romaines, vol. I. M. the Count 
CayLus, after having confuted the idle conjectures of 
certain learned men concerning the contents of a sepul- 
chral linen, marked over with Egyptian alphabetic cha- 
racters, proceeds thus :-—I! me semble qu'on tircroit de 
plus grands avantages de ce monument, si au lieu de 
s'obstiner a percer ces ténébres, on tachoit, de remonter 
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par son moyen à l'origine de l'écriture, et d'en suivre le 
developpement et les progres: si l'on cherchoit enfin à 
connoître la forme des anci. nnes lettres, et le pays où 
l'on a commencé à les employer. Ces questions et tant 
d’autres semblables ne pourrunt jamais être eclaircies par 
les temoignages des auteurs Grecs et Latins. Souvent 
peu instruits des antiquités de leur pays, ils n'ont fait 
que recueillir des traditions incertaines, et multiplier des 
doutes, auxquels en prefereroit voiontiers l'ignorance la 
plus profonde : c'est aux monumens qu'on doit recourir. 
Quand ils parleront clairement, il faudra bien que les 
anciens auteurs s'accordent avec eux. Avant le com: 
mencement de ce siécle on ne connoissoit point l'ecriture 
courante des Eyyptiens, et plusieurs critiques la confon- 
doient tantôt avec celle des anciens Hebreux, et tantôt 
avec les hieroglyphes ; mais depuis cette epoque il nous 
est venu plusieurs fragmens, qui ont fixé nos idées; et il 
faut espérer que de nouvelles recherches nous eu prorrre- 
ront un plus grand nombre. Conservons avec soin des 
restes si précieux, et tachons de les mettre en œuvre, en 
suivant l'exemple de celui des modernes, qui. repandu 
les plus grandes lumieres sur la que-t'on de l'antiquité 
des lettres. M. Warburton a detruit l'erreur où l'on 
etoit que les prêtres Egyptiens avcient inventé les hiero- 
glyphes pour cacher leur science: il a distingué trois 
epoques principales dans l'art de se communiquer les 
idées par ecrit : sous la premiere, l'ccriture n'etoit qu’une 
simple representation des objets, une veritable pein.· ire; 
sous la seconde, elle ne consistuit qu'en hierogiyphes, 
c'est-à-dire, en une peinture abrégée, qui, par exer: le, 
au lieu de representer un objet entier, n'en representoit 
qu'une partie, un rapport, &c. Enfin sous la troisie:ne 
epoque, les hieroglyphes altérés dans leurs traits devin- 
rent les élémens d'une écriture courante: M. Variurton 
auroit pi mettre cette excellente theorie À portée de tout 
le monde, en plaçant dans une pre viére colomne une 
suite d'hieroglyphes, et dans un: sconde les lettres qui 
en sont dérivées ; mais sans doute que les bornes qu'il. 
s etoit prescrites ne lui ont pas permis d'entrer dans ce 
detail. Quoi qu'il soit, tous ceux qui recherchent lori- 
gine des arts et des connnissances humaines, peuvent 
verifier le système du sçavant Anglois, et se convaincre 
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que les lettres Egyptiennes ne sont que des hieroglyphes 
deguisés. Nous avons assez de sccours pour entreprendre 
cet examin. Les recveils des antiquaires offrent plu- 
sieurs monumens Egvptiennes chargés d’hieroglyphes : 
et la seule bande de tuile que l’on publie ici [Pl]. N' 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25.] suffiroit pour donner une idée de 
l'écriture courante—de s'assurer que l'alphabet de la 
langue Egvptienne emanoit des hieroglyphes, il suffira 
d'avoir un assez grande quantité des lettres isolées, et de 
comparer avec lcs figures représentées sur les monumens 
Égyptiens. Or je puis assürer que l'on appercevra 
entr elles la liaison la plus intime, et les rapports les plus 
sensibles ; et pour s'en convaincre, on n’a qu'à jetter les 
yeux sur le N° I. de la XXVI. planche. Jy ai fait 
graver sur une premiere colomne une suite d'hieroglyphes 
tirés la plüpart des obelisques, et dans une colomne 
correspondante, les lettres Egvptiennes qui viennent de 
ces hieroglyphes. On trouvera, par exemple, que le 
premier hieroglyphe representant une barque, a produit 
un element déecriture, dont la valeur a pú varier, svi- 
vant les points ou les traits dont il etoit aflecté : que le 
troisieme hieroglyphe, qu'on croit étre l'image d'une porte, 
en perdant son arrondissement a formé la lettre qui lui 
est paralléle ; que la figure d' homme ou d'animal accrou- 
pie au N° 4. est devenue une lettre qui ne conserve que 
les linéamens du symbole original ; enfin que le serpent 
figuré si souvent Sur les monumens Egyptiens, N° 19. 
s’cst changé en un caractère qui retiac2 encore aux 
yeux les sinuosités de ce reptile. On trouvera aussi que 
l'autres hieroglyphes, tels que le 2. le 5. le 6. le 11. le 
13, &c. ont passé dans l'ecriture courante, sans éprou- 
ver le moindre changement. Au reste, ce n'est ici 
que le leger essai d'une operation qui pourroit être 
poussée plus loin, et dans laquelle on appercevroit 
peutétre des rapports ditférens de ceux que jai éta- 
blis entre certaines lettres Egyptiennes prouve visible- 
ment leur origine; et plus il est approfondi, plus il 
sert à confirmer le sentiment de M. Warburton, 
p. 69. Thus far this learned person. I have borrowed 
the scheme he refers to, and the reader will find it 
marked, Plate. VII. 


P. 132. 
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P. 132. [X] M. Voltaire, in a discourse intitled, 
Nouveau plan de |’ifistoire de l' Esprit humain, speak- 
ing of the Chinese printing, which is an impression from 
a solid block, and not by movable types, says they have 
not adopted the latter method, out of attachment to their 
old usages—On sait que cette Imprimerie est une gra- 
vure sur des planches de bois. I' Art de graver les 
caractéres mobiles et de fonte, beaucoup supérieure à 
la leur, n'a point encore été adopté par eux, TANT ILS 
SONT ATTACHES A LEURS ANCIENS USAGES. Now I 
desire to know of M. Voltaire, how it was possible for 
them to adopt the method of a Font of types or movable 
characters, unless they had an alphabet. That they had 
no such, M. Voltaire very well knew, as he gives us to 
understand, in the same place. L'art de faire connoitre 
ses idées par l’ecriture, qui devroit n'être qu'une methode 
très simple, est chez eux ce qu'ils ont de plus difficile ; 
chaque mot a des charactéres differens: un savant à la 
Chine est celui qui connoit le plus de ces caractéres, 
et quelques uns sunt arrivés à la vieillesse avant que de 
savoir bien écrire. Would not Caslon or Baskerville be 
finely employed to make a font of letters for this people, 
who have so many millions of real characters? But this 
historian of men and manners goes on in the same ramb- 
ling incoherent manner, and so he can but discredit the 
Jewish history he cares little for the rest. Qui leur donne 
une superiorité reconnue sur tous ceux qui raportent 
l'origine des autres nations, c'est qu'on n'y voit aucun 
prodige aucune prediction, aucune même de ces four- 
beries politiques que nous attribuons aux Fondateurs des 
autres Etats, excepté peut-être ce qu'on a imputé à 
Fon, d'avoir fait accroire qu'il avoit vii ses Loix ecrites 
sur le dos d'un serpent ailé. Cette imputation même 
fait voir qu'on connaissait l'ecriture avant Fohi. Enfin, 
ce n'est pas à nous, au bout de notre Occident, à con- 
tester les archives d'une nation que etait toute policée 
quand nous n’etions que des Sauvages— First, China has 
the advantage of the western world, because the Founders 
of its religious policy employed neither Miracles nor 
Prophecies, nor the Founders of its civil policy state 
tricks and cheats, like other Leaders. And yet he is 
furced, Lefore the words are well out of his mouth, to 
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own that Fohi pretendcd to have seen his laws written 
upon the back of a winged Serpent: and one can hardly 
think that Fohi now gotten int» so good a train would 
stop there. Secendly, By this, however, the historian 
gains (and he bids us observe it; a very early date for 
writing amemast the Chi ese, whereas in truth they have 
no writing in the sense the historian gives to the word, 
even at this day: and as for !Jieroglyphic Characters, all 
nations had them from the most early times, and as soon 
as men began to associate. Thirdly, We barbarians of 
yesterday must not pretend, he says, to contradict the 
records of this ancient nation. And why not, I pray, 
when superior Science has enabled this upstart people of 
the West to detect the falsehood of the Records of 
Egypt, a nation which pretended to as high antiquity as 
the Chinese? This thev have done, and, I suppose, to 
the good liking of our historian, if ever he has heard of 
the names of Scaliger and Petavius, of Usher and 
Marsham. 


P. 192. VI - AM yap i pcre Aïyuxlior ol Acyixéralos, 
mpès dt, xai trav cAAwy Baplapwr, Eros piAosopias up bneayy 
Tò cupborsxey sidos ifraucar far yur xai ‘Tdavbisar tev 
ZKTONN Pacina, & c. Clem. lex. Strom. I v. p. 567, 
Thus this learned Father; who being in the general pre- 
judice that hicroglypnics were a late art, invented by 
philosophic men, te secrete thiir knowle.ige, ex;-resses 
himself accoronigly, vos gsrccopias dpixbncay: and yet, 
methinks. the story he tells ot the Sevtuian king might 
have directed hin to anotlcr original — Eustathins says 
the same thing: Of dé ye waArasol, drei vi xai oi A. Vb Her 
émoisr, gddid rise iD lis xa Aurès di yaparlrpas sis 
cnpaciar dy Abyss iE, Ere xai astei xaba xai rav tives 
Leier Xxvdsv, leni, & AN kt Ta nai wodrvada 


ypémpala Fiche iyſęd porlic. In liad. vi. ver. 168. 


P. 133. [Z] In judging only from the nature of things, 
and without tue surer light of Reveiation, one should be 
apt to embrace the opinion of Dioaorus Siculus [lib. ii.] 
and Vitruvius (lib. i. cap. i.] that the first Men lived, 
for sone time, in woods and caves, after the manner of 
beasts, uttering only confused and indistinct noises ; till 
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associating for mutual assistance, they came, by de- 
grees, to use articulate sounds, mutually agreed upon, 
for the arbitrary signs or marks of those ideas in the 
mind of the speaker, which he wanted to communicate 
to the hearer. Hence the diversity of languages ; for it 
is confessed on all hands, that speech is not innate. 
This is so natural an account of the original of language, 
and so unquestioned by Antiquity, that Gregory Nyssen 
[adver. Eunomium, lib. xii.] a father of the church, and 
Richard Simon [Hist, Crit. du Vieux Test. lib. i. cap. 
14 & 15. lib. iii. cap. 21.] a priest of the Oratory, have 
both endeavoured to support this hypothesis: and yet, 
methinks, they should have known better; Scripture 
plainly informing us, that language had a different ori- 
ginal. This was just the case of Sacniricks. It is 
very easy to conceive, that one sort arose naturally 
from the sense of gratitude to our Divine Benefactor, 
and the other from a sense of our demerit towards him 
(as will be shewn hereafter); yet it is certain they were 
of divine appointment. In this indeed the two cases 
differ; language, I believe, had, for its sole original, 
divine instruction; whereas sacrifices amongst many 
people were certainly of human invention, and unde- 
rived from tradition. But to return to the subject of 
language. It is strange, as I say, that these learned 
men should not have been better informed. We see, 
by Scripture, that God instructed the first man, in re- 
ligion. And can we believe, he would not at the same 
time teach him danguage, so necessary to support the in- 
tercourse between man and his Maker? For Quietism 
is a thing of modern growth ; this, with Mysticism of all 
kinds, is the issue of that wantonness which makes fa- 
voured man grow tired of his two great blessings, REA- 
son and LANGUAGE.—If it be said, Man might gain 
language by the use of reason, 1 reply, so might he 
gain religion likewise: and that much easier and sooner, 
Again, when God created man, he made woman for his 
companion and associate; but the only means of en- 
joying this benefit is the use of speech. Can we think 
that God would leave them to themselves, to get out of 
the forlorn condition of brutality as they could? But 
there is more than a probable support for this opion. 
cc4 
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If I am not much mistaken. we have the express testi- 
mony of Moses, that God did indeed teach men lan- 
guage: It is where be tells us, that God brought erery 
ast of the field, andevery fowl of the air, unto Adam, 
to see what he would cali them: and whatscecer Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field. Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
Here, by a common figure of speech, instead of directly 
relating the fact, that God taught men language, the 
historian represents it, by shewing God in the act of 
doing it, in a particular mode of information ; and that, 
the most apposite we can conceive, namely, elementary 
instruction, in the giving names to substances; such as 
those with which Adam was to be most conversant, and 
which therefore had need of being distinguished each by 
its proper name: How familiar an image do these words 
convey of a learner of his rudiments— And God 
brought every beust, &c. to Adam, to s E what he would 
call them In a word, the prophets manner of relating 
this important fact, has, in my opinion, an uncommon 
elegance. Rut men of warm imaginations overicoked 
this obvious and natural meaning to rausble after forced 
and mysterious senses, such as this, that Adam gave to 
every creature a name expressive of its nature. Erom 
which fantastic interpretation, all the wild visions of 
Hutchinson, and his cabalistic followers, seem to have 
arisen. Nor are the Freethinkers much behind them in 
absurdities. ‘ Some,” says Tindal, “ would be almost 
„ apt to imagine that the author of the book of GENE- ’ 
** sis thought that words had ideas naturally fixed to 
£ them, and not by consent; otherwise, say, they, how 
‘ can we account for his supposing that God brought 
4 all animals before Adam, as soon as he was created, 
“to give them names; and that whatsoever Adam 
“ called every living creature, that was the name there- 
s of?” {Christianity as old as the Creation, 8vo. ed. 
p. 228.] But though Moses thought no such thing, I 
can tell him of one who did: A very ancient writer, 
and frequently quoted by the men of this tribe to con- 
front with Moses, I mean Heronotus; who not only 
thought this, but thought still more absurdly, that yon! 
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had words naturally affixed to them. See the fainous 
tale of Psammetichus and his two boys, lib. ii. [How 
would these men have rejoiced to catch Moses at the 
same advantage !—To cunclude Froin what hath been 
said, it appears, that God taught man, language: yet 
we cannot reasonably suppose it to be any other than 
what served his present use: after this, he was able of 
himself to improve and enlarge it, as his future occasions 
should require: consequently the first language must 
needs be very poor and narrow. 


P. 135. [AA] “ How many commands did God give 
his Prophets, which, if taken according to the letter, 
“ seem unwortuy uf God, as making them act like mad- 
“ men or idiots: As for instance, the prophet Isaiah 
‘ walked for three years together naked for a sign; 
“ Jeremiah is commanded to carry his girdle as far as 
“ Euphrates,—to make bands and yokes, &c.— Ezekiel 
“ is commanded to draw Jerusalem on d tile, &c. &c.” 
[Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 229.] 
Lhe prophet Jeremiah (says a learned writer) is ordered 
to buy a girdle, &c.— IIe is also sent about with yokes— 
Ezekiel besieges a pun-tile—He shaves his head and 
beard.— No reasonable man can believe these actions 
were really performed. Sec Dissertation on the History 
and Character of Balaam. 


A 


€ 
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P. 135. [BB] —Quemadmodum autem vidit in visi- 
onibus { Propheta] quod jussus fuerit [Ezech. cap. viii. 
fodere in pariete, ut intrare et videre posset, quid intüs 
faciant, quod foderit, per foramen ingressus fuerit, et 
viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod dictum est ad 
eum. Et tu sume tibi laterem, &c. [Ezech. cap. iv.] 
quod item alibi ci dictum legitur, Novaculam hanc ton- 
soriam cape tibi, [Ezech. cap. v.] ita, inquam, ista omnia 
in visione prophetiz facta sunt, ac vidit, vel visum fuit 
ipsi, se ista opcra facere, quæ ipsi præcipiebantur. 
Absit enim ut Deus prophetas suos stultis vel ebriis 
similes reddat, cosque stultorum aut furiosorum actiones 
facere jubeat. More Nev. p. ii. cap. 46. But here the au- 
thor’s reasoning is defective, — because what Ezekiel saw 
in the chambers of imagery in his eighth chapter was in 

vision, 
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vision, therefore his delineation of the plan of the siege, 
and the shaving his beard, in the fourth and fifth chap- 
ters, were likewise in vision. But to make this illation 
logical, it is necessary that the circumstance in the 
eighth, and the circumstances in the fourth and fifth, be 
shewn to be specifically the same; but examine them, 
and we shall find them very different : that in the eighth 
was to shew the Prophet the excessive idolatry of Jeru- 
salem, by a sight of the very idolatry itself; those in the 
fourth and fifth, were to convey the will of God, by the 
Prophet to the people, in a symbolic action. Now in 
the first case, as we have shewn above, the information 
was properly by vision, and fully answered the purpose, 
namely, the Prophets information; but, in the latter, 
a vision had been improper; for a vision to the prophet 
was of itself no information to the people. 


P. 137. [CC] The general moral, which is of great 
importance, and is inculcated with all imaginable force, 
is, that weak and worthless men are ever most forward 
to thrust themselves into power; while the wise and good 
decline rule, and prize their native ease and freedom 
above all the equipage and trappings of grandeur. The 
vanity of base men in power is taught in the fifteenth 
verse, and the ridicule of that vanity is inimitably marked 
out in those circumstances; where the bramble is made 
to bid his new subjects, who wanted no shadow, to come 
and put their trust in his, who had none; and that, in 
case of disobedience, he would send out from himself a 
Jire that should devour the cedars of Lebanon, whenas 
the fire of brambles, and such like trash, was short and 
momentary even to a proverb, amongst the Easterns.— 
TINDAL, speaking of the necessity of the application of 
reason to scripture, in order to a right understanding of 
those passages in the Old Testament, where God 
speaks, or is spoken of, after the manner of men, as 
being jealous, angry, repentant, reposing, &c. (Modes 
of expression very apposite, where the subject is God's 
moral government of the world; very necessary, where 
it is his civil government of a particular people.) Tin- 
dal, I say, brings this in, amongst his instances— 
Wine, that cheereth God and man; as if Jotham had 

: meant 
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meant God, the governor of the universe; when all, 
who can reid antiauity, must see his meaning to be, 
thar wine cheerech hero-g:ds and common men. For 
Jotham is here speaking to an iuolatrous city, which 
ran a wiwing after Baakm, and made Bualberith their 
god; a gor sprung from amongst men, as may be partly 
collected from his name, as well as from divers other 
circumstances of the story. Dut cur critic, who could 
not see the sense, it is certain, saw nothing of the beanty 
of the expression; which contains one of the finest 
strokes of ridicule in the whole apologue, so much 
abounding with them; and iusinuates to the Sheche- 
mites the vanity and pititul original of their idolatrous 
gods, who were thought to he, or really had been, re- 
Jreshed with wine. Hesiod tells us, in a similar ex- 
pression, that the vengeance of the futes pursued the 
crimes of gods and men : 


Ais’ ANAPON te OEQN te wapaibacias i 

Ovdincle Anyuos Ita devoro Ne, 

Ter y awd Tu dus xaxny Omi Öss apaApTY. 
GEOT. ver. 220. 


P. 137. [DD] Judges ix. 7. CoLLIxSs, the author of 
the Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, speaking of 
Dean Sherlock’s interpretation of Gen. iii. 15. says 
„ What the Dean just now said is nothing but an argu- 
‘ ment from the pretended absurdity of the literal sense, 
‘ that supposes the most plain matter of fact to be 
“ fable, or parable, or allegory; though it be suited to 
“ the notions of the Ancients, who thought that beasts 
“ had, in the first ages of the world, the use of speech, 
agrecable to what is related in the Bible of Balaam’s 
ass, and told after a simple historical manner, like all 
the relations in the Old ‘Testament, wherein there is 
nothing savours of allegory, and every thing is plainly 
“ and simply exposed.” p. 234. By this it appears that 
Mr. Collins thought that fable, parable, and allegory, 
were the same mode of speech, whereas they are very 
different modes. A fable was a story familiarly told, 
without any pretended foundation of fact, with design to 
persuade the hearers of some truth in question; a pa- 
rable was the same kind of story, more obscurely de- 

livered ; 
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livered; an allegory was the relation of a real fact, 
delivered in symbolic terms: Of this kind was the story 
of the FALL: a real fact, told allegorically. According 
to Mr. Collins, it is a fable to be understood literally, 
because it was suited to the notions of the ancients, who 
thought that beasts had, in the first ages of the world, 
the use of speech. By the Ancients he must mean, if he 
means any thing to the purpose, those of the Mosaic 
age: and this will be news. His authority is, in truth, 
an authentic one! Itis Balaam's ass.— Agreeable, says 
he, to what is related in the Bible of Baluain’s ass, and 
told after a simple historical manner. Now the Bible, 
to which he so confidently appeals, expressly tells us, 
. that Balaain had the gift of prophecy; that an angel in- 
tervened; and that God Almighty opened the ass's 
mouth. But however he is pleased to conceal the mat- 
ter, he had a much better proof that the Ancients 
thought beasts had the use of speech in the first ages of 
the world than Balaam's ass; and that was Esop’s 
Fasres. And this might have led him rather to the 
story of Jotham, so plainly and simply exposed, that, 
had not only the serpent, but the tree of knowledge 
likewise spoken, he could have given a good account of 
the matter, by Jotham’s fable; told after a simple his- 
torical manner, like all the relations in the Old Testa- 
ment. A great improvement, believe me, this, to his 
discovery,—that the ancients thought not only that 
beasts, but that trees spoke in the first ages of the 
world. The Ancients! an’ please you. It is true, they 
delighted in fabulous traditions. But what then? they 
had always the sense to give a sufficient cause to every 
effect. They never represented things out of nature, 
Lut when placed there by some God, who had nature 
in his power. Even Homer, the father of fables, when 
he makes the horses of Achilles speak, or feel human 
passions, thinks it not enough to represent them as sti- 
mulated by a God, without informing us, tbat they 
themselves were of a cœlestial and immortal race. 


P. 140. [EE] This account shews how ridiculously 
the critics were employed iu seeking out the inventor of 
the Apologue; they might as well have sought for the 

inventor 
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inventor of the Metaphor, and carried their researches 
still further, and with Sancho Pancha inquired after the 
inventor of eating and drinking. 


P. 142. [FF]—Kal iv Aïyénlu piv rois iepeúsi c, %9 
ray copiav iffuals, x r Alyunlion gun. Tpappatav 
d rpocès diapopas, ETIIZTOAOTPADIRAN re, xzì IEPO- 
PATPIKQN, xai ZTYMBOAIKQN: rav ply xoworcyspivar 
xala uuns, tov di aAAnyopepiney xala tas ainfuis. 
De Vita Pythagoræ, cap. xi. & xii. pag. 15. Ed. 
Kusteri.—Holstenius translates tov piv xoworoyspivov 
xala piuncw, trav dt dAAnyopautrur xala twas alviſus, in 
this manner :—“ Quorum illud proprium & communem 
“ loguendi consuetudinem imitatur ; reliqua per allegorias 
* sub quibusdam ænigmatum involucris sensum expri- 
“ munt.” By which, it seems, he understood ræv e 
xoworoyspivwy xala pipnew to be an explanation of the 
nature of epistolary writing ; and rd, dt drAànyopspévur 
ai tivas ainfuës, of the nature both of hieroglyphic 
and symbolic ; whereas the first words are an explanation 
of hieroglyphic writing, and the second only of symbolic. 
For Porphyry having named three kinds of writing, the 
first common to all people; the two other peculiar, at 
that time, to the Egyptians; when he comes to speak of 
their natures, he judiciously omits explaining the episto- 
lary, which all the world knew, and confines his dis- 
course to the hieroglyphic and symbolic. But was it, 
as Holstenius thought, that he cxplained the nature of 
the epistolary in the words rd piv xoworckenivwy, & c. then 
has he entirely omitted the proper hieroglyphic (fur the 
tov d adrAnyopsuivor, &c. relates only to the symbolic) ; 
which had been an unpardonable fault. But that this is 
Hlstenius’s mistake is further seen by tlie next passage 
from Clemens Alexandrinus: for what Porphyry calls 
hieroglyphical and symbolical, Clemens calls W 
phical; using hieroglyphical as a generic term, which 
Porphyry used as a specific. Clemens, I say, giving 
an account of the nature of hicroglyphic writing, tells 
us it was of two sorts; the one, KTPIOAOTETTAI KATA 
MIMHEIN, directly and simply imitates the thing intended 
to be represented; by this he incant the proper hicrogly- 
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phic (which Porphyry, in his enumeration of the kinds, 
disunguishes rom the symbolic); and what is more, 
Porphyry seems te have borrowed his expression of 2d. 
piv xonohoysnéur xala Hine, from Clemens’s xugsorc- 
ytiras ld AH, by which this latter evidently means 
to express the nature of the proper hieroglyphic. Besides, 
Clemens, who gives the nature of epistolary writing, with 
the same judgment that Porphyry omitced giving it, de- 
scribes it in a very different manner, and with great pro- 
priety, thus, de & piv iss did tev wpérur ZTOIXEINN 
KTPIOAOTIKH. Yet a learned writer, supported by 
the authority ot Holstenius, which served his purpose in 
an argument for the low antiquity of Egypt, would per- 
suade us that Porphyry did not mean by the expression 
xosoroysneva xula pipnow, that the characters he spoke 
of imitated the forns vi figures of the things intended 
y them; ron that was not the pipnoss which the ancient 
writers ascribed to LETTERS. |Sacr. and Prof. Hist. of 
the World connect. vol. ii. p. 296.] This argument is 
a Petitio Principii; which supposes Porphyry to be 
here describing epi-tolary writing. On this supposition 
the writer says, that the imitoticn of the forms or gures 
of things is not the wines the ancient writers ascribed to 
letters. Certainly it is not. But Porphyry is not 
speaking of the letters, but of hieroglyphic figures : 
therefore pipness does here, and may any where, mean 
(because it is the literal sense of the word) imitation of 
the figure of things. However, let us consider his cri- 
ticism on this word, though it makes so little to his pur- 
pose :—Socrates in Plato says, it seems, ô ða rav 
ca 9 ypaupärur TÀ» ii tov wealudrey AIMO- 
MIMOYMENOZ: and the ancients, the learned writer tells 
us, were exceeding philosophical in their accounts of both 
words and letters: when a word or sound was thought 
fully to express, according to their notions, the thing 
which it was designed tu be the name of, then they called 
it the und, or picture of that thing. The ancients 
were, without doubt, wonderfully profound; if we will 
believe Kircher and bis school : but if a plain man may 
be heard, all the mystery of Ai, and sixey was simply 
this: Alphabetic letters, as we have observed, sprung 
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from 1 characters; and even received their 
form from Now the ancients, as was very na- 
tural, when they spoke of the. power of letters, and’ of 
words composed of letters, frequently transferred the 
terms pipaess and dx, to these, which properly belonged 
to hieroglyphic characters: a plain proof of this is the 
very word &rompéomes, quoted by the learned writer from 
Plato; which literally significs, 70 imitate from an er- 
, but figuratively, to express, at large! So wep, 
originally signified any thing formed and fashioned by 
art; traductively, a similitude in speech, nay, the mu- 
sical modulation of the voice. Thereis a remarkable 
passage in Plutareh's discourse of the Pythian prophetess 
uo longer rendering her prophecies in verse; where the 
word wAdepa is generally thought to be used in the first 
of these traductive senses, but [ think it must be under- 
stood in the second; speaking of the ancient manner of 
delivering the oracles, he says,—sx drido, id Ait, 
SAN h pérey 5 Shey xai TLAAZMATTI xa pilapopait érouarur, 
12 por’ GAS. "M. Le Clere, [De P rophétia, pag. 18. 
tom. ir. Comm. in V. T.] translates the latter part 
thus, pedibus vincta, tumida, guæsitis & tralatitiis 
verbis constantia, & cum tibia pronunciata. But 
Adel, signifies here, not guæsitis verbis, but that 
modulation’ of - the voice which we may call placida 
conformatio, and is opposed to éfxy, a contrary modu- 
lation of the voice, which may be called gravis confor- 
matio. These two were used in the theatre (to which the 
matter is compared) in a kind of recitative on the flute: . 
so that what Plutarch would: say, is. this, that the ancicut 
oracles were not only delivered: in verse, and in a pom- 
pous figurative style, but, were sung likewise to the 
flute., To f and vA he opposed aridvitov, in the 
sense of untunable ; and. to pilapopais cvopdrur he opposed 
deriv, plain, simple. Plutarch. uses Ade again in the 
sense of confarmatio, where speaking of the elocution of 
Pericles, he calls it IIAAZMA puvas abe, a'composed' ` 
modulation of voice. But Quintilian einploys it: in the 
very sense in question, to express a soft and delicate 
modulation. of voice. Sit autem inprimis lectio virilis 
& cum. suavitate quadam gravis, & non quidém prose : 
similis} quia carmen est; & se poetæ canere m 
on 
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Non tamen in canticum dissoluta, nec PLASMATE (ut 
nunc a plerisque fit) effœminata. l. i. c. 14. Hence 
again, in another traduction, plasma was used to signity 
a certain medicine. that speakers in public took to 
render their voice soft and harmonious : 


Sede leges celsa, liguido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile conlueris— Pers. Sat. i. ver. 17. 


Turnebus, not attending to this progressive change in 
the sense of words, and taking his signification of plasma 
from the passage of Quintilian, supposed that plasma, 
in this place of the poet, signifies not a medicament, but 
a soit and delicate modulation of the voice —Est cùm 
molli & tenera fictaque vocula poema eliquaverit udo 
gutture. Est enim plasma, ut alio luco docui, cum vox 
est tenera & mollis. On the other hand, Lubin, who 
had taken his signification of plasma from this place, 
will needs have the same word in the passage quoted 
above from Quintilian to signify not a soft and delicate 
modulation of the voice, but a mcdicament. Turnebi 
hujus loci explicatio, l. xxviii. c. 26. Adversar. mihi 
11 placet, & hoc Quintiliani loco refutatur. Comment. 
in Pers. 


P. 142. [GG] xat olxtidvila pélaerlss xai pela Oivles. 
That is, as I understand it, represented one thing by 
another, which other hath qualities bearing relation or 
analogy to the thing represented. 


P. 142. [HII] avaypapucs did rüv drayAügur. The 
Latin translator keeps close to his original, anaglyphicis 
describunt ; and Stanley, [Lives of Phil. p. 350. ed. 3d.] 
they write by anaglyphics : as if this was a new species 
of writing, now first mentioned by Clemens, and to be 
added to the other three: whereas, I suppose, it was 
Clemens’s intention only to tell us that tropical symbols 
were chiefly to be met with on their stone monuments, 
engraven in relief: which was true. 


P. 142. [III Abra of wap’ Aiyurlioss wasdevdpevos wearer 
piv wavler tur Aiyuxlion ypapparur pidodor ixpavbaress, rd 
ENI£TOAOTPA®IKHN aA devlipar dè, tiv IEPA- 

| TIKHN, 
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TIKHN, 7 xpuvras oi ispoypappolsis Uscrny dt xas TEAM Ta lan? 
tiv IEPOTATIKHN, 5 n pér isi d rov vH %, soiysiwv 
up N dé ce ris di cube n path xte 
Aoytiras xara pinow’ , Gowep tpormixas yedpdas® n dt 
Gilsxpus dAAnfopsïras xa sivas ainlués. HA ysy Vp 
GA HEr xixdrov woe Lednunv d, I pnvondis. nala 
TÒ xupsoroysevov SAG rporixds dt, xar ox ria dolls 
nai failalibirles, ra & cd Jorlis rd dt, worrayas i- 
oxnpaliorles, xapdHI % rig yey tüv Bacidiw iwaives 
Storoyupivoss pilose wapadsderles, avaypaoucs dia tov æra- 
yrtouv' 75 d xala rès aiviypss, rpire cides, dite lsu rods, 
Ta ply yop rd AAW Aspuv, dia Tv wopsiay th» AoËnr, d tor 
copaci Ae roy dt “Has, ro re xavddpy. ird 
xuxArcleets ix ras Boring y . wraca, avlimpocwrG 
xvaives. Strom. lib. v. p. 555, 556. Ed NIorell.— 
de Adv iss dd v mporur cel xupioroying. dt, uE, 
the Latin translator turns thus, Cujus una quidem est. per 
prima elementa xvpsorsysen, id est, proprie loquens ; altera 
vero symbolica, id est, per signa significans. This is so 
faithtully translated, that it preserves the very ambizuity 
of the original, and leaves us still to guess at the authors 
division. Marsham takes it just wrong; and so does his 
nephew Stanley; the first of these learned men quotes 
and translates the passage thus: Tripler erat apud 
Aguptios characterum ratio, "Emisoaopaguxà, ad scri- 
bendas epistolas apta, sice culguris 3 ‘lepdlixn, qua utun- 
tur ‘legoyeaupales, qui de rebus sacris scribunt, & “Isgo- 
Au, sucra sculptura; nuIus duce sunt species, Kvpio~ 
Aoyixn, proprie loquens per prima clemcnta, & Zuuécaxn, 
per signa [Can. Chron. p 38. Franeq. Ed.] The second 
thus, ti last and most her / ect, hieroglyphical; WHEREOF 
one is curiologic, the other symbolic. [Lives of Phil. 
p- 329. 3d ed.] By this interpretation, the learned 
Father is, 1. made to enumerate turee kinds of writing, 
but to explain only the last, namely, hieroglyphics ; 
2. which is worse, he is made to say one kind of hierogiy- 
phics was by letters of an alphabet; for thut is the 
meaning of da rev gro gti: 3. which is still worse, 
he is made to divide hieroglyphics into two sorts, curio- 
logic and symbolic; and symbolic into three sorts, curio- 
logic, tropical and allegorical; which makes the prior divi- 
sion into curiologic and symbolic, inaccurate and absurd; 
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and spreads a general confusion over the whole passage. 
Their mistake seems to have arisen from supposing Ethos 
icpoyavgixnne (the immediate antecedent) was understood 
at ñs % mér iss; whereas it was the more remote ante- 
cedent, heb Aiyualian yeappérur ; and what made 
them suppose this, was, i presume, the authors ex- 
pressing the common plain way of writing by letters of 
an alphabet, and the common plain way ot imitating by 
figures (two very different things) by the same words, 
xuproñoyixn and xupsodoysrras; not considering that da ru» 
wpirwr got, joined to the adjective, signified writing 
by letters; and, xard pipnoiw, joined to the verb, sig- 
nifed writing by figures. Ina word then, the plain 
and easy meaning of Clemens is this, —“ The Egyptian 
* method of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and hiero- 
% glyphical ; of this method, the epistolic and sacerdotal 
* were by letters of an alphabet; the hieroglyphical, by 
“ symbols: symbols were of three kinds, curiologic, 
“ tropical, and allegorical.” 


P. 143. [KK] This was indeed a very logical conclu- 
sion from the opinion that hieroglyphics were invented to 
hide mysteries; but the high improbability of the fact 
should have led them, one would think, to the falsehood 
ofthe premisses. That the Egyptians had letters before 
they had hieroglyphics, seems to me as extravagant as 
that they danced before they could walk; and, I believe, 
will seem so to all who consider the first part of this dis- 
sertation. However, a modern writer has taken up that 
opinion: and tells us in plain terms, that the hieroglyphi- 
cal way of writing was not the most ancient way of writ- 
ing in Egypt; (Connect. of the Sacr. and Prof. Hist. 
vol. i. p. 230. and again to the same purpose, vol. ii. 
293, 294.] partly, I presume, as it favoured the hypo- 
thesis of the low antiquity of Egypt; and partly, per- 
haps, in compliment to that consequential notion, that 
not only all arts and sciences came from the Hebrews, 
but all the vehicles of knowledge likewise; whence, par- 
ticularly, the author of the Court of the Gentiles derives 
hieroglyphics. The greatest pieces of the Jewish wisdom, 
says Mr. Gale, were couched under the cover of symbols 
and types ; whence the Egyptians and other nations bor- 
rowed their. hieroglyphic and symbolic wisdom. {Part i. 


p. 77.] 
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p. 77-) But on what ground does the author of the 
Connection build, in support of his opinion? On this, that - 
letters are very ancient; in which, without doubt, he is 
right: but surely not so ancient as he would have them. 
However, the Argument he uses is certainly a very per- 
verse one: There is one consideration more, says he, which 
makes it very probable that the use of LETTERS came 
Jrom Nouh, and out of the first world, and that is the 
account which the Chinese give of their Letters. They 
assert their first emperor, whom they name Fohy, to be 
the inventor of them; before Fohy they have no records, 
and their Fohy and Noah were the same person. [vol. i. 
p- 236.] Now it unluckily happens that the Chinese are 
without LETTERS, even to thisday. Nor are we, for all 
this, to think our author ignorant of the nature of the 
Chinese characters; for he tells us soon after, that the 
+ Chinese hace no notion of alphabetical letters, but make 
use of characters to express their meaning. Their cha- 
racters are not designed to express words, for they are 
used by several neighbouring nations who differ in lan- 
guage. [p.244] Thus the learned writer, before he was 
aware, in endeavouring to prove letters of higher anti- 
quity than hieroglyphics, hath proved just the contrary ; 
even that hieroglyphic characters, not letters, were the 
writing so early as his Noah: Tor the Chinese characters 
are properly hieroglyphics, that is, marks for things, not 
words; an hicroglyphics they are called by all the mis- 
sionaries from whom we have the most authentic accounts 
of China. But had their characters been indeed letters, 
as our author, in this place, by mistake supposed them, 
yet still his argument would have had no weight; avd I 
will beg leave to tell him why: The Chinese characiers 
in use at present are very modern in comparison of the 
monarchy. The missionaries tell us (as may be seen by 
the quotations given above) that the Chinese character 
hath undergone several changes ; that their first way of 
writing was, like the Mexican, by picture ; that they then 
abbreviated it in the manner of the most ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics; and at length brought it, by many gradual 
improvements, to its present contracted form : yet a real 
character or hieroglyphic the Chinese writing still is; 
and so is likely to continue. 
° DD2 P. 145. 
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P. 145. [LL] A late curious Voyager, who had exa- 
mined the larger PYRAMIDS with great exactness, and 
found no hieroglyphics inscribed upon them, either with- 
out or within, concludes, rather too hastily, that they were 
built before the use of hieroglyphic writing in Egypt; and 
from thence insinuates another conclusion, in favour of 
the absurd hypothesis here confuted, that hieroglyphics 
were not the first species of writing known in Egypt; 
and, consequently, did not come from picture-writing, 
but from alphabetic marks; a foolish error, which be- 
trays great ignorance in the natural progress of human 
knowledge. Si je suppose (says Captain Norden) que 
les Pyramides, même les dernieres, ont été elevées avant 
“ que Ton eût l'usage des hieroglyphes, je ne l'avance 
‘ sans fondement. Qui pourroit se persuader, que les 
“ Egyptiens eussent laissé ces superbes monumens, sans 
‘ Ja moindre inscription hieroglyphique, eux, qui, comme 
“ on l'observe de toutes parts, prodigueoient les hiero- 
„ glyphes sur tous les edifices de quelque consideration? 
“ Or on n’en apperçoit aucun, ni au dedans, ni au de- 
“ hors, des pyramides, pas même sur les ruines des 
“ temples de la seconde et de la troisieme pyramide : 
‘ n'est ce pas une preuve que l'origine des pyramides 
“ précéde celle des hieroglyphes, que l’on regarde nean- 
‘ moins comme les premiers caracteres dont on ait usé 
“ en Egypte. ”— Voyage d'Egypte, 3me partie, p. 75. 

The curious voyager not only satisfies himself in ac- 
counting for the want of hieroglyphic characters on the 
Pyramids, by their being built before the invention of 
such characters, but seems to value himself upon a dis- 
covery resulting from it, that Hieroglyphics were not the 

first sort of writing in Egypt. But there is a greater 
difficulty in this matter than he was aware of. 

It hath been proved at large, that marks for things, 
by a kind of picture-writing, were the first rude effort of 
every people upon earth, to convey and perpetuate their 
intelligence and conceptions to one another, as soon as 
they Legan to associate into tribes and nations. The 
Monumrnts in question are a proof that the erectors of 
them had advanced in the arts of civil life. No one then, 
who understands what Society is, can doubt but that the 
Egyptians had then a method of conveying their thoughts 

at 
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ata distance, by visible marks: and no one, acquainted 
with the slow progress of human inventions, can imagine 
that alphabetic writing was the first effort towards this 
conveyance. Hence arises the difficulty. 

But this observation of the curious voyager, which fur- 
nishes the difficulty, supplies the solution. Suppose only 
the Pyramids to be erected in the interval between the 
inventions of curiologic and tropical hieroglyphics, that is, 
between their natural and more artificial state, and the 
difficulty vanishes: For in their natural state, they would 
be only used out of necessity; and not for ornament, 
luxury, or decoration. So that it is no wonder we do not 
find them on the PYRAMIDS in pompous and flattering 
inscriptions like those on the OBELISKs. 

His observation, Norden indeed gives, as a proof of 
the high antiquity of the pyramids; and very justly. But 
his drawings furnish us with another argument in support 
of this truth, which he himself seems not to have consi- 
dered : It is this, that the general idea of Egyptian archi- 
tecture was entirely taken from the PYRAMIDS: which 
nothing sure but the high veneration for them, increased 
by their remote antiquity, could possibly have occasioned ; 
since the figure of these sepulchral monuments, so well 
adapted to triumph over time, is the most inconvenient 
that can possibly be imagined for habitable structures, 
whether public or private; and exceedingly grotesque, in 
all others. And yet we see, from the ancient ruins of 
Egypt, of which this diligent and exact Traveller has given 
us so fine drawings, that all their buildings, without ex- 
ception, were raised on the idea and genius of the Pyra- 
mids. We are surprised to find not only their ports, 
their door-sttads [See plates CIX.—CXVIIL.] but even 
the very walls of their temples, [Pl. CKLVII.—VIII. 
—CLI.—CLIV.] nay, of their towns, narrowing up- 
wards and inclining inwards, in the manner of a modern 
fortification. [Pl. XCIX.—CXV.—CXXXVIIL |— 
But to return to the solution given above: It may be said, 
perhaps, Allow the pyramids to have been erected in 
the interval between the invention of curioloyic and tro- 
pical hieroglyphics. What hindered the Egyptians from 
scribbling over these bulky monuments with their first 
rude essays, as other barbarous nations have done upon 
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their rocks? of which we find specimens enough in Scan- 
dinavia, North-East Tartary, and elsewhere.“ Indeed I 
know of nothing but custom that hindered them; that 
sovereign Mistress of the world, wh.. only is of force to 
control and conquer Naturc: And that Custom did ef- 
fectually hinder them, is very plam, from our finding no 
specimens of any of their first rude hieroglyphic paintings; 
though, from them, their improved hieroglyphics received 
their birth. Nor did they want, any more than other 
Barbarians, their isolated rocks tor this purpose : they 
had them very commodiously bordering on tie Nile, and 
in view of all passengers, And on these, it is remark- 
able, they have inscribed their improved hieroglyphics, 
though we see no remains of any the earlier and ruder 
efforts of picture-writing. 

But the modesty and reserve of this curious Traveller, 
and his deference to learned Antiquity, deserves commen- 
dation. He is not of the number of those who expect 
more faith from their Reader than they commonly find, 
or venture to entertain him with discoveries which he did 
not expect. Tor the learned reader acquiesces in Anti- 
quity ; the sensible reader prefers the evidence of a con- 
temporary writer to the conjecturcs of a modern traveller : 
yet such is the general humour of our Voyagers, that they 
think they do nothing, if they do not rectify the errors of 
Antiquity. I haye aningenious measurer of the Pyramids 
in my eye, and one of the latest too[Dr. Shaw], who, in 
the passion for saying something new, assures us, that the 
opinion of their being SEPULCHRES is an old inveterate 
mistake: that they are indeed no other than TEMPLES, 
for religious worship. To suiten so ruggeri a paradox, he 
says, there was no universal consent amongst the Ancients 
concerning the use or purpose for which these Pyramids 
were designed. And was there any universal consent 
amongst them that snow was white? But would this save 
the modesty or understanding of him who should affirm, 
after a certain ancient Philosopher, that it was black? 
And yet such a one would have the advantage ot our 
Traveller; whe would be hard put to it to produce any 
Ancient, whether Philosopher or otherwise, who said the 
Pyramids were Temples. But if the positive and agreeing 
testimony of all the old writers extaut may be called “ao 
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versal consent, it certainly is not. wanting. Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, &c. all assure 
us that the Pyramids were Sepulchres. Nay, Diodorus, 
to put the inatter out of doubt, informs us, that the sacred 
commentaries of their Priests saidso. But our Traveller 
supposed this universal consent to be shaken at least by 
Pliny, who tells us, they were built for ostentation, and 
to keep an idle people in employment. As if this intimated 
that, in Pliny’s opinion, they were not Sepulchres! Sup- 
pose | should say the great Arch at Blenheim was built 
Jor ostentation; and if not to set an idle people to work, 
yet at least to make them stare: Does this contradict the 
universal consent of its being a Bridge, though as much 
too large for the water that runs under it, as the Pyramids 
were for the bodies contained in them? In aword, Pliny 
is not speaking of the use to which the buildings were 
applied, but of the motives for their erection. 


P. 149. [MM] Against this, a late furious writer ob- 
jects—“ But is it credible that the polite and learned 
“ priests of Egypt would use a method to hide and secrete 
‘“ their knowledge, which the more rude and barbarous 
“ nations employed to publish and divulge theirs ? Or 
“ can you conceive thata curious and studied refine- 
‘“ ment of so knowing and enlightened a people as the 
“ Egyptians should be one and the very same thing 
“ with a rude and simple invention of those nations 
c which were most barbarous and uncivilized?” Jack- 
son’s Chronol. vol. iii. p. 357. i 

I answer by another question—Is it credible that the 
polite and learned orators and historians of Greece and 
Rome should, out of choice, use a method [FIGURATIVE 
EXPRESSION] to perfect their eloquence, which the first 
rude and barbarous nation einployed out of necessity, and 
which rude and barbarous nations stil: anploy, for want of 
intellectual ideas, and more abstract terms? Or can you 
conceive, that a curious and studied refinement of dress, 
in so knowing and enlightened a people as the present 
French, should be one and the same thing with the rude 
and simple invention of leathern garments to cover naked- 
ness amongst the Laplanders, a people most barbarous 
and uncivilized? But if it displeases our Chronologist, 
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that so enlightened and refined a poople as the Egyptians 
should pride themselves in the rude and simple invention 
of barbarians: what will he say to find, that the most 
savage people upon earth go a step beyond the most 
polished in the delicacy and luxury of speech? Yet this 
is the case of the Greenlanders, or the missionary Egede 
deceives us. The women (says he) have a dialect different 
from the men, making use of the softest letters at the 
ends of words, instcad of the hard ones. Hist. of Green- 
land, p. 160. 


P. 150. [NN] This hieroglyphic likewise signified the 
earth; for the first rude mortals imagined, that that 
which sustained them was the Deity which gave them 
Being. So Hesiod, who took his notions of the earth 
from the Egyptians, describes her after their paintings ; 
rAr EYPYSTEPNOSZ, which the figure of the Diana 
multimammia well explains. But Shakspeare, who, as 
Mr. Pope finely observes, had immediately from nature 
what the two Greek poets, Homer and Hesiod, received 
through Egyptian strainers, paints this famous hiero- 
glyphic with much more life and spirit: 

— 2 * Common Mother thou ! 

Whose womb unmeasurable and INFINITE Breast 

“Teenis and feeds all.“ 


That Hesiod had there the Egyptian Goddess in his 
mind, is plain from the character he gives of her in the 
words subjoined, 
- - vc BG departs aisi 
Abad vor, 

for the carth was the first habitation of those Gods 
which Greece borrowed of the Egyptians : from whence, 
as the poet insinuates, they were transferred into heaven: 

Tata dé ros wpwrov pr iyeivalo Irov taurñ 

Ovpavdr dsepcevl’, d puy wepi wala xadrvaTor, 

Op sin waxapecos Seois EG dg aiti. 


P. 152. [OO] A very curious specimen of this hasty 
delineation of the outlines of the figures (which gave 
birth to the running hand character we are here speaking 
of) the reader will find in Kircher p. 350. of his dip. 


Ægypt. 
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Egypt. tom. iii. where he has given the characters on 
the Florentine obelisk, which, though dignified by that 
name, is only a late miu:ic in miniature of the superb 
monuments so intitled. See Plate VIII. 


P. 152. [PP] The account which a missionary jesuit 
gives us of the several sorts of writing amongst the 
Chinese will illustrate this matter:—Parmi ces ca- 
racteres il y en a de plusieurs sortes. Les premiers ne 
sont presque plus d'uscge, & on ne les conserve que pour 
Jaire honneur à l'antiquité. Les seconds beaucoup moins 
anciens n'ont place que dans les inscriptions publiques : 
quand on en a besoin, on consulte les livres, & à la fa- 
veur des dictionnuires il est fucile de les dechiffrer. 
Les troisiemes, beaucoup plus reguliers & plus beaux, 
servent dans l'impression et méme dans l'ecriture ordi- 
naire. Neanmoins comme les traits en sont bien formez, 
il faut un temps considerable pour les écrire; c'est pour 
cela qu'on a trouvé une quatrieme espece d'ecriture, 
dont les traits plus liez & moins distinguez les uns des 
autres, donnent la facilité d’ecrire plus viste—ces trois 
derniers caracteres ont entre eux beaucoup de ressem- 
blance, et respondent assez à nos lettres capitales, aur 
lettres d'impression, et à l'ecriture ordinaire.—Nou- 
veaux Memoires sur letat present de la Chine, par le 
P. L. Le Comte, tom. i. Amst. 1698, pp. 258, 259. 
And here let me just take notice of a ridiculous mistake 
into which the equivocation of the word Note (a term 
signitying as well short-hand characters, as hieroglyphi- 
cal) drew a certain learned grammarian: who in a letter 
to his friend [ Gloss. Ant. Rom. p. 414. ed. 1731] under- 
taking to give the original of short-hand characters, re- 
jects the account of the ancients (which makes them a 
Roman invention) to fetch them from the Barbarians; 
and will have them to be indeed the same as the Igno- 
rabiles Literæ of the Egyptians (mentioned by Apuleius) 
and the present Chinese characters; that is, real kiero- 
glyphics. But had he considered, that the notes of 
short-hand were marks for words, and the notes of hie- 
roglyphics marks for things, he would have seen that 
they had no manner of relation to one another, but were 
of different original, and employed to different ae 
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He thinks, however, he has found a support for his 
notion in St. Jerom; who, he says, tells us somewhere 
or other, that they came from the Barbarians: Restant 
adhuc NOTÆ, qué cum ex Barbarorum puto ortu nate 
sint, rationem amisere. But without sedrchiag for the 
place, and recurring to the context, we may safely pro- 
nounce, that St. Jerom meant here by NOT, not the 
notes of short-hand, but hieroglyphic notes; by his say- 
ing of them rationem amisere; which was not true of 
short-hand notes, but very true of hieroglyphical. 


P. 154. [QQ] To this, perhaps, it may be objected 
that literary writing had the name of epistolary, rather 
for its being afterwards employed in such kind of com- 
positions; because Clemens Alexandrinus says, That 
Atossa the Persian empress was the first that wrote 
epistles; and Tatian, where he gives a list of some In- 
ventors, expresses himself, from Hellauicus the historian, 
in this manner, "EwisoAas SYNTAZZSEIN serps 4 eyed. 
wole nyncapivn yuri, xv pn EMA”, “Arocoa dè 
ôvoua arn av. But to this it may be replied, that the 
supposition of literary writing’s having the name of epis- 
tolary from any later application of alphabetic letters to 
this sort of composition, is very precarious: for it may 
be asked, why rather a name from epistles than from 
any nobler sort of composition, in which we must needs 
conclude letters had been employed, before the use of 
epistles, if epistles were so lately invented? But the 
truth is, if by cwldéecey, which word Clemens likewise 
uses, we are to understand the composing, and not the 
artificial closing and sealing up ot the tablets in which . 
the Ancients wrote their epistles (the more natural sense 
of the word, and an invention more to the genius of a 
court lady) we must needs say the whole story of Atos- 
sa's invention is a very idle one, and worth only the 
attention of such triflers as the writers Of the invention 
of things; from whence Tatian and Clemens hed it: 
they might as well have enquired after the inventors of 
speech: writing epistles being as early as the occasions 
of communicating the thoughts at a distance; that is, as 
early as human commerce. We find in the II. &. 
ver. 169, Bellerophon carrying an epistle from Prætus 
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to Iobates. No, says a great Critic, [see p. 539. 
“ of the Dissertation upon Phalaris] this was no epistle, 
“ as Pliny rightly remarks, but codicilli; and Homer 
“ himself calls it vH whuxlés.” I do not comprehend 
the force of the learned person's argument; the point 
between him and his noble adversary was concerning the 
thing, not the name; but Pliny's observation, and his 
own, is concerning the name, not the thing. Let what 
Bellerophon carried be wiag alvxlés, small leaves of 
wond covered with war, and written upon by a pen of 
metal, yet was it essentially an epistle, if Cicero's defi- 
nition of an epistle be a true one: Hoc est, says he, 
Epistole proprium, ut is ad quem scribitur, de iis rebus 
quas ignorant, certior fiat. Why Pliny said, this w 
wluxiés was not an epistle, but a codicil, was because 
small leaves of wood covered with wax, when written 
on, were called by his countrymen codicilli; and a mis- 
sive-paper, epistola: that this was his meaning appears 
from the account he gives of the pretended paper epistle 
4 Sarpedon mentioned as a great rarity by Licinius 
ucianus. [See the Dissert. mentioned above. } 


P. 155. [RR]. By sonos vocis Cicero means words: 
It was impossible he could ever conceive that brute and 
inarticulate sounds were almost infinite.—See what is 
said on this matter below. 

Long before this addition was made to the discourse 
on Hieroglyphic writing, one of the ablest Philosophers 
of this age, M. l'Abbé de Condillac, in his Essai sur 
l'origine des connoissances humaines, had the candour 
to say, that I had perfectly well discovered the progress 
by which men arrived to the invention of letters. Cette 
section [De L. ecriture], says he, étoit presque achevée, 
quand l'Essai sur les Hieroglyphes traduit de l’Anglois 
de M. Warburton me tomba entre les mains: Ouvrage 
ou l'esprit philosophique et l’erudition régnent egalement, 
&c. mes propres reflexions m'avoient aussi conduit à 
remarquer que l'écriture n’avoit d'abord été qu'une sim- 
ple peinture: mais je n’avois point encore tenté de dé- 
couvrir par quels progrès on étoit arrivé à l'invention des 
lettres, et il me paroissoit difficile d'y reussir. La chose 
a été parfaitement executée par M. Warburton, p. 178. 

sec. 
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sec. partic.—My own countrymen have been less can- 
did : and to them the above addition is owing. 


P. 159. [SS] To wept trav iv Balvawns itpar yeapparwy. 
wept rov ty Mepon ispay ypapmarus. In Vit. Democr. 
Sezm. xlix. lib. 9. But Reinesius and Menage, not ap- 
prehendiug there was any sacred mysterious writing out 
of Egypt and its confines, will have the Babylon here 
mentioned to be Babylon in Egypt; but they should 
have reflected how unlikely it was, if Democritus had 
chosen to write of the sacred letters of the Egyptians, 
that he should denominate his discourse from a place not 
at all celebrated for their use, when there were so many 
other that these characters had rendered famous. 


P. 162. [TT] I have the pleasure to find, that so 
sensible a writer as the celebrated Mr. Astruc, in his 
Conjectures sur la Genese, has espoused this opinion, 
that alphabetic writing was in use amongst the Egyptians 
before the time of Moses: He has likewise adopted the 
urguments here employed in support of it, as well as this 
whole theory of hieroglyphic writing. 


P. 163. [UU] Exod. xxviii. 21. And the stones 
shall be with the names of the children of Israel, twelve, 
according to their names; LIKE THE ENGRAVINGS OF 
A SIGNET, every one with his name shall they be, ac- 
cording to the twelce tribes. And again, ver. 36. And 
thou shalt make a Plate of pure gold, and grace upon 
it, like the engravings of a signet, HOLINESS TO THE 
Lorp. Had letters been invented by Moses, and un- 
known till then to the Israelites, would he not naturally 
have said, when he directed the workmen to engrave 
names and sentences on stones and gold,—and in these 
engravings you shall employ the alphabetic characters 
which I have now invented and taught you the use of ? 
On the contrary, he gives them a very different direc- 
tion; he refers them to a model in familiar use,—-dhke 
the engravings of a signet. For the ancient people of 
the East engraved names and sentences on their seals, 
just as the Mahometan princes do at present.— 
Mr. Fleuri with great ingenuity confesses the igi per- 
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fection of the arts at this time amongst the Israelites. 
* Ils scavoient tailler & graver les pierres precieuses. 
‘ Tis etoient Menuisiers, Tapissieurs, Brodeurs & Par- 
“ fumeurs. Entre ces arts, il y en a deux que j admire 
“ principalement: la taille des pierreries, & la fonte 
“© des figures, telles qu'étoient les Chérubins de l Arche 
% & le Veau d'or. Ceux qui ont tant soit peu connois- 
“ sance des arts, sçavent combien il faut d'artifices 
% & de machines pour ces ouvrages. Si des- lors on les 
‘ avoit trouvées, on avoit déja bien raffiné, même dans 
“les arts qui ne servent qu’à l'ornement; & si l'on 
‘ avoit quelque secret pour faire les mêmes choses plus 
“ facilement, c’étoit encore une plus grande perfection, 
‘ ce qui soit dit en passant, pour montrer que cette an- 
‘ tiquité si eloignée netoit pas grossiére & ignorante, 
“ comme plusieurs simaginent.” Mœurs des Israel- 
ites, sect. 9. 


a 


P. 163. [XX] A certain anonymous writer, quoted 
by Crinitus from an ancient MS, in his de honesta disci- 
plina, is of this opinion. But I quote him chiefly for 
his pacific disposition to accommodate and compromise 
matters, by giving every nation its share in the glory of 
the invention; not, I mean, of the alphabetic powers, 
but of the various alphabetic characters: 


te Moses primus Hebraicas exaravit literas ; 

“ Mente Phoœnices sagaci condiderunt Atticas ; 

“ Quas Latini scriptitamus, edidit Nicostrata ; 

“ Abraham Syras, & idem repperit Chaldaicas ; 
Isis arte non minore, protulit Ægyptiacas : 

“ Gulfila promsit Getarum, quas videmus, literas.” 


P. 171. [YY] Les Iroquois, comme les Lacedemo- 
niens, veulent un discours vif & concis; leur Style est 
cependant figuré, & tout metaphorique. Mæœurs des 
Sauvages Ameriquains comparées aur Mœurs des pre- 
miers Temps, par Lafitau, tom. i. p. 480. 4to. And of 
the various languages of all the people on that great 
continent in general, he expresseth himself thus, La 
plûpart de ces Peuples Occidentaux, quoiqu’avec des 
Langues tres differentes, ont cependant à peu pres la 
même genie, la même façon de penser, et les même 
tours pour s'exprimer; tom. ii. p.481. Condamine gives 

pretty 
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pretty much the same account of the Savages of ‘South 
America. Speaking of their languages he says, plu- 
sieurs sont energiques & susceptible d’-loquence, &c. 
p. 54. which can mean no other than that their terms 
are highly figurative. But this is the universal genius 
of the language of Barbarians. Egede, in his History 
of Greenland, says, the Language is very rich of words 
and sense; and cf such EXERGY, that one.is often at a 
loss, and puzzled to render it in Danish. p.165. This 
energy is apparently what the French Missionary calls 
tout mctaphorique. Quintilian, speaking of metaphors, 
says, Qua quidem cum ita est ab ipsa nobis concessa 
natura, ut indocti quoque ac non sentientes ea frequenter 
utantur, lib. viii. c. 6. which shews, by the way, that 
Quintilian did not apprehend their true cause or original. 
—By ail this may be seen how much M. Bullet mistakes 
the matter, where, in his Memoires sur la langue Cel- 
tique, he says, “ Dans les pays chauds une imagination 
“ ardente decouvre aisement la plus petite ressemblance 
‘“ qu'une chose peut avoir avec une autre. Elle voit 
“ d'abord, par exemple, la report qui se trouve entre 
‘“ un homme cruel & une bête feroce; et pour faire 
“ connnitre qu'elle appergoit cette ressemblance elle 
“ donne à cet homme le nom de Tigre. Voila l'origine 
“ du langage jiguré & metaphorique. Dans les pays 
“ froides, ou l'imagination n’a pas une vivacité pareille, 
‘ on se sert de terms propres pour exprimer chaque 
“ chose, ou appelle tout par son nom.“ Vol. i. p. 6. 
But we find the fact to be just otherwise. 


P. 171. [ZZ] Kala d ras ópialas Bpaxvhéyo, xai aini- 
polar, xal rd wexAd ainrlôusvos cuvexdoxixas’ wo di At- 
yovles iv vwepCorni¢.—p. 213. This veing the nature and 
genius cO::unon to all the barbarous nations upon earth, I 
am almost tempted to believe Geofry of Monmouth, when 
he says, that he translated his worthy history of Britain 
from the Welsh; of which, his original, he gives this 
character, Phallerata verba & ampullosæ dictiones. If 
this was not so, one can hardly tell why he should men- 
tion a circumstance that neither recommended his copy 
nor his original. But the character of the ballads of the 
old Welsh Bards fully supports Diodorus’s account of the 
style of the ancient Gauls. 

P. 172. 
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P. 172. [AAA] But the important use to which the 
very learned the Abbé de Condillac has employed all 
that has been here said on this matter, may be seen in 
his excellent Essay on the origin of human Knowledge, 
Part II. which treats of Language. 


P. 172. [BBB] Quintilian makes an objector to the 
figurative style argue thus,—Antiquissinum quemque 
maxime secundum naturam dixisse contendunt; mox 
Poetis similiores extitisse, etiamsi parciùs, simili tamen 
ratione, falsa & impropria virtutes ducentes, On which 
he observes—qua in disputatione non nihil veri est.— 
It is true, there is something of truth in it, and indeed, 
not much ; for though the polishers of human speech did, 
as the objector says, turn the improprieties of speech into 
ornament, it is utterly false that the most ancient speakers 
used only simple and proper terms. 


P. 176. [CCC] So I thought: and so it has been ge- 
nerally thought. But M. de Beausobre, in his Histoire 
de Manichée, \ib. iv. c. 4. has made it probable, that 
the heretics had no hand in these bra ras, but that they 
are altogether Pagan. 


P. 176. [DDD] This charm, which the Arabs called 
Talisman or Tsalimam, the later Grecks. when they had 
borrowed the superstition, called ZTOIXEIA; which 
shews of what house they supposed it to have come ; 
soxeia being, as we have observed, the technical Greek 
name for hieroglyphic characters. 


P. 176. [EEE] The same error has made the half- 
paganized Marsilius Ficinus fall into the idle conceit, 
that the Golden Calf was only a Talisman :—Hebrei 
quoque (says he) in /Æyypto nutriti, struere vitulum au- 
reum didicerant, ut eorundem astrologi putant, ad au- 
cupandum veneris lunæque ſavorein, contra Scorpionis 
atque Martis influxum Judæis infestum. De Vita Celit, 
Com. l. iii. c. 13. 


P. 177. FFF] This Discourse on the EGyPTIAN 
HIEROGLYPHICS hath had the same fortune abroad, 
that 
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that the Discourse on the BOOK or Jos hath had at 
home: Like this, it hath been the occasion of much 
waste paper, and violation of common sense. For the 
Discourse on the Hieroglyphics having been well trans- 
lated and well received in France, both the subject and 
the author became known cnough to invite all gentlemen 
scholars, better able to entertain the Public, to oblige 
us with their ingenious conjectures; and many a French 
pen, even to that of a captain of grenadiers, hath been 
drawn, to shew that the nature of Hieroglyphics is yet 
as unknown as ever. A nameless dissertator, sur l` Ecri- 
ture Hieroglyphique, (who chuses to write, as he him- 
self very truly says, in his titte-page,—sub luce maligna) 
assures us, that Hieroglyphics were not a species of 
writing to convey intelligence to the reader, but a mere 
ornament upon stone, to entertain the eye of the specta- 
tor: So there is an end of the sussect. The learned 
captain, who wheels in a larger circle, and takes in all 
the wisdom of Egypt, laments with much humanity, the 
superficiality and ignorance of all who have gone before 
him, and their utter incapacity of getting to the source 
of things: So there is an end of the Aurhon. Indeed, 
the Journalist who recommends this important work to 
the public seems to have his doubts as to this point— 
N'est ce pas s avancer un peu trop, (says he), et peut- 
on dire que Marsuam pour la Chronologie & I Histoire, 
M. WarBUuRTON pour les Hieroglyphes, & d’autres 
sçavans ayent negligé de consulter les sources ? 

To say the truth, these wonderful investigators of the 
learning of ancient Egypt, by the mere dint of modern 
ingenuity, had provocation enough to fall upon this un- 
lucky Discourse, which no sooner appeared amongst 
them in the fine translation of a very learned French 
lawyer, than the celebrated writers of the Journal des 
Sçavans, of March 1744, and of Trevoux, of July in 
the same year, announced it to the public in these terms. 
Il regne (says the first) une si belle analogie dans le 
‘ systeme de Mr. Warburton, et toutes ses parties 
“ tiennent les unes aux autres par un lien si naturel, 
“ qu'on est porté à croire que l'origine, & les progrès 
“ de lecriture & du language ont été tels qu'il Jes a de- 
“ crits. Le public doit avoir bien de l'obligutios au 
| “ Traduc- 
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“ Traducteur de lui avoir fait connoitre un Ouvrage si 
“ curieux."—“ M. Warburton (says the other) n'a pu 
“ sans une erudition profonde, une lecture murement 
‘ digerée et des reflexions infinies traiter avec tant de 
“ precision, de justesse et de netteté, un sujet de lui 
“ même si difficile à mettre en œuvre. Les plus savans 
‘ hommes se sont laissé seduire sur l’origine des Hiero- 
“e glyphes; et la plupart ont regardé un effet du peu 
“ d'experience des Egyptiens comme un refinement de 
e la plus mysterieuse sagesse. (C'est cette erreur que 
M. Warburton s'applique particulierement à detruire 
“ dans la premiere partie. II le fait de la maniere la 
plus naturelle. Ce n'est point un systeme fondé sur 
DES IMAGINATIONS VAGUES. Ses raisonnemens, 
& ses preuves, sont appuiées sur des FAITS, sur la NA- 
TURE des choses, & sur LES PRINCIPES LES PLUS 
LUMINEUX DU SENS COMMUN.” 


P. 178. [GGG] Amongst the rest, the author of Sa- 
cred and Profane History connected; who says: “ We 
“ have no reuson to think that these hieroglyphics 
‘€ (namely, what we call the curiologic] were so ancient 
‘ a§ the first letters: This is his first answer to the 
opinion that hieroglyphics were more ancient. His se- 
cond is in these words: They would have been a 
“ very imperfect character; many, nay nost occur- 
“ rences, would be represented by them but by halves,” 
vol. ii. p. 295. Now this to me appears a very good ar- 
gument why hieroglyphics were indeed the first rude 
effort towards recording the human conceptions; and 
still, a better, why they could not be the second, when 
men had already found out the more complete method 
of alphabetic letters. 

: * 

P. 179: [H HII] What hath been said above of the 
reason why Egypt alone continued their hieroglyphic 
characters after the invention of letters, and why all 
other nations thencctorward..left them off, will give an 
easy solution to what a curious traveller seems to think 
matter of soine wonder, namely, that “ the symbolic 
“ learning was the only part of Egyptian wisdom not 
te translated into Greece.” [Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 391.] 

Vol. IV. E E But 
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But if this learned man meant not hieroglyphic :ha- 
racters, but only the mode of Egyptian wisdom empioyed 
therein, he raises a wonder out of his own mistake; that 
mode was translated into Greece with the rest; for the 
precepts of Pythagoras were a fantastic kind of trans- 
lation of hieroglyphic pictures into verbal propositions ; 
and on that account, doubtiess, called symboLs:— 
Madicxz (says Piatarch) dt rO [ó Mudaycpac] ws toes, 
Savpacbels xai Savpctoas ras zvdpas, diu Tò cupe 
een n uvray xai pusmpodes, dvauifas alriyuaci ta dolpa 
rar yàp xxruulvav ypxpjactov iepeyauginay A AH, 
rd moard tav Ilbalopixur wapalysAuarur, oiov iss tò Ma 
iodicw iwi cippa pn ist xo xabacdar, pndi pol 
gulivay, pnd? wup payaipn exarriev iv oiniz, De Is. & 
Os. p. 632. Edit. Steph. 8vo. Aürixa ras BapCdpx (says 
Clemens Alex.) giàosopias, wavy œpodpa émixexpupuivas 
Hprilas rd vba TTMBOAA. wapaives yur 6 Eaquog 
ridiva iv oixin pan ixus, ville, Addov nai wpibuper xai 
wpsyruccon ariowwor, & c. Strom. lib. v. p. 558. Edit. 
Colon. 1688, fol. 


P. 181. [III] The reader may now see how inconsi- 
derately the learned W. Baxter pronounced upon the 
matter when he said, The Tb ypdémpala of the 
“ Egyptians were note sacre borrowed trom the Oni- 
“ rocritics, and therefore divine.” [App. to his Gloss, 
Antiq. Rom. p. 414.) Nor does the more judicious 
Mr. Daubuz conclude less erroneously, when he sup- 
poses that both onirocridic and hieroglyphics stood upon 
one common foundation. But he was misled by Kircher, 
and certain late Greek writers, who . pretended that the 
ancient Egyptians had 1 can't tell what notion of a 
close union between visible bodies in heaven, the invi- 
sible deities, and this inferior world, by such a conca- 
tenation from the highest to the lowest, that the affections 
of the higher link reached the lower throughout the 
whole chain; for that the intellectual world is so exact a 
copy and idea of the visible, that nothing is done in the 
visible, but what is decreed before and exemplified in 
the intellectual. [Prelim. Discourse to his Comm. on 
the REVELATIONS.) This was the senseless jargon‘ of 
Jamblichus, Porphyry, Proclus, and the rest of that 
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fanatic tribe of Pythagorean-Platonists; and this they 
obtruded on tue world tor old Egyptian wisdom; the 
vanity of which pretence has been confuted in the First 
Part. It is hard to say whether these Enthusiasts 
believed themselves, there is such an equal mixtüre of 
folly and knavery in all their writings: however, it is 
certain, Kircher believed them. 


P. 182. [KKK] But hieroglyphic writing, as we have 
observed, not only furnished rules of interpretation for 
their Onirocritics, but figures of speech for their Ora- 
tors. So Isaiah expresseth the king of Assyria’s invasion 
of Judea by the stretching out of his wincs, to fill 
the breadth of the land*: And afterwards, prophesying 
against Egypt and Ethiopia, he says, /o to the land 
shadowing with wineos+. Most of the interpreters, 
indeed, explain wings to signify the sails of their vessels 
on the Nile: but the expression evidently means, in 
general, the over-shadowing with a mighty power: 
of which wings in hieroglyphic language were the 
emblein. 


P. 182. [LLL] Thus Suidas on the word YTOIXEIA: 
ai ting mai dawrdons tar sveipuy œi ds oniys À wo A 
xp tiv lixas» tures. Artemidorus tells us this was 
the technical word tor the phantasms in dreams: ‘Ovseés 
isi, xine À wader e, wodvexnpur’ onuarrixt Tov 
icopiver yalar À . rere dè Srws fyovrG, dca plv 
drei milage XV dier, À Fs, À oiya, rabra 
waa di sixdvev idiur ꝙpuανννν rev xai STOIXKIQN' xais- 
piros, goa opfHE À Yuxa tov wilakd xpévor lg & 
dura Achou dilurnopilrss ra icópera pales. Oneir. 
lib. i. cap. 2. And in his fourth book he vegias a chap- 
ter which he entitles wsp STOIXEIQN in this manner: 
Tlp dt rav ZTOIXEINN apis rès émiplévus sipñrôas doxsrra, 
SrO ó Ady Or apport, wus iyne awoxpivaclas nai sires, 
xai pa kawarnbis urd tav wasiova Auyérlur ea. cap. 3. 


P. 182. [MMM] But the learned Daubuz, in conse- 
uence of his trusting to the fanatic notion of the late 
Greek philosophers, supposes that hieroglyphic marks 
© Ch. viii. ver, 8. + Ch. xviii, ver. i. 
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were Called Erorysia, because the first composers of them 
used the heavenly bodies to represent the notions of their 
minds, there being, according to them, a mystic sympa- 
thetic union and analogy between heavenly and earthly 
things; consequently that Trotta, in this use, signifies 
the host of heaven: That it may do so, according to the 
nius of the Greek tongue, he endeavours to prove by 
its coming from se‘, which is a military terin, and sig- 
nifies to march in order. [p. 10. of the Prel. Disc.] 
But this learned man should on this occasion have re- 
membered his own quotation from the excellent Quintilian, 
p. 54. that analogy is not founded upon reason, but ex- 
ample. Non ratwne nititur analogia, sed exemplo; nec 
lex est loguendi, sed observatio: ut ipsam analogiam nulla 
res alia fecerit, quam consuetudo. Inst. lib. i. cap. 10. 


P. 183. [NNN] Here perhaps I shall be told, with 
the candour I have commonly experienced, that I have 
applied the history of Pharaoh's dream in illustrating the 
old Pagan method of onirocritic for no other purpose than 
to discredit Joseph’s prophetic interpretation of it: 
Therefore, though this matter be explained afterwards at 
large, I must here inform the reader, of what every one 
will be content to know, except such as these, who never 
think but to suspect and never suspect but to accuse, 
that when Gov pleases to deal with men by his ministers, 
he generally condescends to treat them according to their 
infirmitics ; a method which hath all the marks of highest 
wisdom as well as goodness. Phantasms in dreams were 
superstitiously thought to be symbolical: Gop, therefore, 
when it was his goad pleasure to send dreams to Pharaoh, 
made the foundation of them two well-known symbols ; 
and this, doubtless, in order to engage the dreamer's 
more serious attention: But then to confound the 
Egyptian Onirocritics, these dreams were so circum- 
stanced with matters foreign to the principles of their art, 
that there was need of a truly divine Interpreter to de- 
cipher them. 


P. 184. [OOO] But if you will believe a late writer, 
Animal-worship was so far from coming from Hierogly- 
phics, that Hieroglyphics came out of ee: 

iis 
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This is an unexpected change of the scene ; but, for our 
comfort, it is only the forced consequence of a false hy- 
pothesis, which will be well considered in its place: 
The hieroglyphical inscriptions of the Egyptians (says 
“ he) are pretty full of the figures of birds, fishes, beasts, 
and men, with a few letters sometimes between them ; 
“ and this alone is sufficient to hint to us, that they 
* could not come into use before the animals, represented 
“ in inscriptions of this sort, were become by allegory 
“ and mythology capable of expressing various things by 
“ their having been variously used in the ceremonies of 
“ their religion.” Connect. of the Sacred and Profane 
History, vol. ii. p. 294. But if this were the case, How 
came these animals to be so capable of expressing by 
allegory and mythology? or in other words, How came 
they to be the objects of worship? We are yet to seek ; 
and it must be more than a hint that can supply us with 
a reason. 


P. 188. [PPP] As unanswerable a proof as this ap- 
pears to be, that the living Animal was not yet wor- 
shipped in Egypt, (for if it were, what occasion for this 
trouble and expence?) yet a learned German, so oddly 
are men’s heads sometimes framed, brings this circum- 
stance to prove that the living Animal was at this time 
worshipped in Egypt.—Eadem historia Mosaica cultus 
vivorum animalium in Ægvpto, vestigia alia non inficienda, 
tum sæpe alias, tum vero omnium clarissime in ViTULO 
AUREO nobis offert. Jablonski, Pantheon Ægyptorum 
Prolegom. p. 85. 


P. 190. [QQQ] Sis, in the eastern languages, signi- 
fied a swallow; under whose form, as this fable says, 
Isis concealed herself: and Bubaste, which signifies a 
cat, was the Egyptian name of Diana, who lay hid under 
that shape. Hence the learned Bochart supposes, in his 
usual way, that the original of this fable was only an 
equivoque of some Greek story-teller, whose countrymen 
delighted in the marvellous. But 1. The fable was not 
of Greek invention, if we may believe Diodorus and 
Lucian; the latter of whom, speaking of the Egyptian 
account of it, says, tavra yap aptrss iv Toig auros r 
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yeapiila. wow À wp irav Huff, de sacrificiis, 2. This 
only places the di.nculty a step Lackwara, without re- 
moving it: For om might ask, How came the Egyptian 
name of Diana to signiiy a cat; or the word Sis or Isis 
to signify a swallow? Can any other good reason be 
given, but that these Goddesses were expressed by such 
symbols in hieroglyphic writing? Agrecably to this, 
Horapollo tells us [lib. i. cap. 7.] that the Avereglyphic 
for the soul was a hawk, which in the Egyptian tongue 
was called Baieth, a word compounded of Bai and 
Eth, the first of which signified, in that language, 
the soul; the other the heart: for according to the 
Egyptians the heart was the inclosure of the sonl. Put 
if this were the case, what we have given above seems 
the more natural original of the story. 


P. 104. [RRR] psi, qui irridentur, Ægyptii, nullam 
beluain, nisi ob aliquam utilitatem, quam ex ea cuperent, 
consecravcrurt.— fa conciuuum tamen be. u’ Barbaris 
propter bem, cium consecrai::s. Nat. Deor. |. i. c. 36. 
This, an the per on of Cuita the academic How ill it 
agrees with . l. at the same Cotua says aiterwards, 1 have 
shewn above: Omne ferè genus Bestiarum Ægyptii con- 
secraseru: , ‘ib. iii. cap. 15. Now this being a tact. and 
the otner but a specuiation, we see the reason has no 
weight. 1 he wonder is that Tully slould not see it. 
But the notion was piausibie, and antiquity secmed 
enainoured of it. When Plutarch [is. & Os.] had said, 
the Jews «ershipped swine; not content with this simple 
catuinny, he invents a reason for it; and takes up this 
whici. lay so commodious for these occasions; namely, 
gratiti de to that animal for having taught men to plough 
the ground. 


P. 194. [SSS] A passage in Eusebius strongly con- 
finns our opinion of the o:igin of brute- worship; and, 
consequently, accounts for the adoration paid to nosious 
animals : O dt avsds wA wep röv Os gos ix riv 
LalyunalrG pl Canwy, Set swede pros wepi rev i ru 
x 10062. Invite, & dn xpnow piv ayalny avlpawoss dep las evr- 
WAL, dopa d & Acpny ols & Tov usarli x; jaAerèr iov iſxęi- 
Yessy A yea: ypage ci nai ravra vs Alg. òdi w AT. 
ü, pis v rë ApaxolG ee xai räv Opt aûrès ifedeiare 
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ô Tdavl@, xai per” adriv alse Dominis re xai Ay. [Pr. 
Evang. lib. i. cap. 10. ] Consiuer «gain what he LI hilo] suys 
in his translation of Sanchéniatho's discourse of che Phæ- 
nitian elements, concerning certain reptiles and other 
venomous aniinals, which not only bring no benefit to 
man, but convey certain mischicf and dest ructiun on 
whomsoever they shed their deadly ccnom. These are his 
very words. Tauts therefore consecrated the species 
of dragons andserpents, and the Phenicians and Egyptians 
ollowed him in this superstition. The quotation from 
Philo then goes on to shew, trom the nature of the 
serpent-kind, why it was made a symbol of the Divinity. 
The discourse of Sanchoniathon here mentioned, as 
translated by Philo, was part of a larger work, which he 
wrote concerning the Phoenician and Egyptian wisdom 
and learning, and treated of hieroglyphic characters, as 
appears from the title of Dowizu» STOIXEIQN, which lat- 
ter word I have shewn to be the technical term for hiero- 
glyphics : but how a digression concerning the conse- 
cration of noxious animals should come into this dis- 
course, unless the author understood hieroglyphics to be 
the origin of brute-worship, is difficult to conceive. 


* 


P. 198. [TTT] And it is remarkable that this, which 
was done to ide tne ignominy of vulgar Paganism, the 
advocates of the Church of Rome have lately revived, to 
hide the ignominy of vulgar Popery, in their saint- 
worship: nothing having been of late more fashionable 
amongst the French Philologists than the contending 
against that most established doctrine of carly Antiquity, 
that the greater Gods of Paganism were all dead men 
deified. Il soit aisé de prouver (says one of them) que, 
de tous les Dieux du Paganisme, Hercule, Castor & 
Pollux sont les seuls qui aient eté veritablement des 
hommes. Hist. de l’Academie Royale des Inscript. &c. 
tom. xxiii. p. 17. 


P. 200. [UUU] Winckelman, in his Histoire de l’Art 
chez les Anciens, vol. i. p. 97, says I am mistaken, in 
supposing it to be made at Rome. And that this is an 
opinion I have adopted without any foundation—il ne 
paroit avoir adopté cette opinion, destituée de fondement, 

EE 4 que 
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que parce qu'elle cadre avec son systeme. That I told 
my opinion, because it quadrated ith my system, is 
certain. But that it is not withou' . dal ion he might 
have understood by the very hint I ou. of the devotees of 
Isis in Rome. These were very numerous, and had the 
liberty of celebrating their uwn country rites. And when 
they had this, it would be hard upon thei not to permit 
a Roman Artificer to make them one of the proper im- 
plements of their worship, and decent furniture for their 
Temple. The Jews at the same time had the like indul- 
ence in Rome, and without doubt made the like use of 
it in directing Roman workmen to make them utensils 
like these, once employed in their Temple worship. 
Now should one of these chunce to fall into the bands 
of an antiquarian of the size of Winckelman, he would 
say they could never have been made at Rome, but at 
Jerusalem, for that they were intirely different from the 
style of the Roman school. And this wise remark 
Winckelman makes with regard to the Bembine Table— 
les Hieroglyphes qui s’y trouvent, et qu'on ne voit sur 
aucun ouvrage imité par les Romains, en prouvant l'an- 
tiquité et refutent d’avance, tous les sentimens qui pour- 
roient y étre contraires. But after all, how does he know 
but that the Romans might be at one time as fond of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, as we in England (whom he says 
have neither art nor taste) have lately been of Chinese 
Jiligrane? Would ke therefore, because there is cer- 
tainly as wide a difference between the Chinese and the 
Englisb style as there was between the Egyptian and the 
Roman, deprive us of a fashion which we have been at 
so much pains to make our own? They seem to have 
been fond enough of Hieroglyphics when they were at so 
much cost and labour of transporting to Rome the gigan- 
tic Obelisques covered all over with them. And though. 
the grandees procured these for their bulk, and not for 
their literature, the common people might mistake, and 
grow fond of these overbearing strangers, for the sake of 
their imputed learning, which they might take upon trust, 
and be ready to transcribe into smaller volumes, such as 
the Bembine Table. In a word, the good man, with all 
the advantage of eye-sight—je n'ai parlé, says he, que 
de ce que j'ai vu—has not been able to distinguish be- 
tween 
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tween works which a Roman artificer was employed to 
make for'a Barbarian customer, and those he made ac- 
cording to his own fancy, or on Grecian rules, to please : 
the more elegant taste of his own countrymen. 


P. 207. [XXX] To this I shall be bold to add one or 
two more: For though Antiquity be full and clear in this 
matter, yet lest it should be said, that as the Greeks talk 
of things done long before their time, it might very well be 
that, for the credit of the God, tradition would pretend a 
very early deification, how short soever, in reality, of 
the age of the hero; lest this, I say, should be objected, 
T shall give an instance or two of the fact from contem- 
porary evidence. God speaking by the prophet to the 
king of Tyre says: Thine heart is lifted up, and thou 
hast said, I am a God, I sit in the seat of God in the 
midst of the seas ; yet thou art a man and not God.— 
Wilt thou yet say before him that slayeth thee, Lama 
God? but thou shalt be a man and no God, in the hand 
of him that. slayeth thee. Ezek. xxviii. 2—9. This I 
understand to denote a real worship paid to the living 
king of Tyre, by his idolatrous subjects : it is not unlikely 
but he afterwards became one of the Greek Neptunes. 
The Rabbins seein to have understood the text in this 
sense, when, as Jerom observes, they made him to have 
lived a thousand years. For the Egyptians taught (whose 
ceremonial of the apotheosis was fullowed by the rest of 
the nations) that their first God-Kings reigned a thousand 
or twelve hundred years apiece. Mv@oroyses (says Diodo- 
rus) d x ray Sew rd apyasdlarusBacirtioas wasio vd x 
xat draxociay irav.—p. 15. We have already taken notice 
of Odin and his early consecration. But Tacitus assures 
us, it was a general custom amongst the Northern Bar- 
barians to deify without loss of time: and this not in jest, 
like their contemporary Romans. For speaking of the 
German nations he says: Ea virgo [Velleda] nationis 
Bructeræ late- imperit abat: VETERE apud Germanos 
MORE, quo plerasque feminarum fatidicas & augescente 
superstitione, arbitrentur DEAS, lib. iv. hist. And again 
ofthe same heroine: Vidimus pivo Ve espasiano Velledam, 
diu apud plerosque NUMINIS Loco habitam. Sed & olim 
Auriniam, & complures alias venerati sunt, NON ADU- 

LATIONE 
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LATIONE NEC TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS. Here the 
historian hints at the mock deifications in Rome, and in- 
sinuates, that these in Germany were of another nature, 
and believed in good earnest. 


P.213. [YYY] This paradox, as we say, is advanced 
in defiance of Antiquity. The Mysteries, in their secret 
communications, taught that ALL THE NATIONAL GODS 
WERE DEAD MEN DEIFIED. Of this we are assured b 
the express testimony of the most learned ancients, bot 
Gentile and Christian; Cicero, Julius Firinicus, Plutarch, 
Eusebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cyprian, and St. 
Austin. See the First Part of the Droine Legation. 
And will this author pretend to say, that the institutors of 
the Afysteries did not know the true original of their na- 
tional Gods? But we have much more than their bare 
testimony; almost every rite in the ancient worship of 
these Gods declared them to be DEAD MORTALS: such 
as the solemn mournings and lamentutions with which they 
began their celebrations ; the custom of never coming to 
worship empty-handed, but with a present, as was the 
Eastern use when they approached their princes ; the 
buiding sumptuous houses for their Gods, and setting 
meat before them fer their refreshment; with a number 
of other domestic usages, too tedious to dwell upon. 
Thus the clearest facts and most creditable testimony 
concur to support this notorious truth; a truth, which 
they who most eagerly defended Paganism, and they who 
most maliciously undermined it; as well the ministers 
of the Mysteries,as Euhemerus and his followers, equally 

lowed. On what then is this author's paradox sup- 
ported? On the common foundation of most modern 
philologic systems, ETYMOLOGIES ; which, like fungous 
excrescencies, spring up from old Hebrew roots, mytho- 
logically cultivated. To be let into this new method of 
improving barren sense, we are to understand, that in the 
ancient oriental tongues the few primitive words must 
needs bear many ditierent significations ; and the nume- 
rous derivatives be infinitely equivocal. Hence any 
thing may be made of Greek proper names, by turning 
them to Oriental sounds, so as to suit every system past, 
present, and tocome. To render this familiar to ve 
reader 
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reader by example: M. Pluche’s system is, that the Gen- 
tile Gods came from Agriculture: All he wants then, is 
to pick out (consonant to the Greek proper names) He- 
brew words which signify a plough. tillage, or ears of corn; 
and so his business is done. Another comes, let it be 
Fourmont, and he brings news, that the Greek Gods 
were Moses or Abraham; and the same ductile sounds 
produce, from the same primitive words, a chief, a leader, 
or a true beli :er; and then, to use his words, Nier 
qu'il s'agisse , iu seul Abraham, c'est être aveugle d es- 
prit & dun uveuglement irremediable. A third and 
fourth appear upon tue scene, suppose them, Le Clerc 
and Baumer; who, prompted by the learned Bochart, say, 
that tne Greek Gods were only Phcnician voyagers; and 
then, from the same ready sources, flow navigation, 
ships, and negociators. And when any one is at a loss in 
this game of crambo, which can never happen but by 
being duller than urdinary, the kindred dialects of the 
Chaldee and Arabic lie always ready to make up their 
defici-ncies. To give an instance of all this in the case 
of poor distressed Osiris, whom hostile Critics have 
driven ‘rom his family and friends, and reduced to a mere 
vagabond upon earth. M. Pluche derives his name from 
Ochosi-ercts, domaine de la terre; Mr. Fourmont from 
Hoscheiri, habitant de Sir, the dwelting of Esau, who is 
-his Osiris; and Vossius from S/ucher or Sior, one of the 
scripture naines for the Nile. I have heard of an old 
humorist, and a great dealer in etymologies, who boast- 
ed, Shat he not only knew whence Words came, but 
whither they were going. And indeed, on any system- 
makci's telling me his Scheme, I will undertake to shew 
whither all his old words are going : for in strict propriety 
of speech they cannot be said to he coming from but go- 
ing to some old Hebrew root.—There are certain follies 
(of which this seems to be in the number) whose ridicule 
strikes so strongly, that it is felt even by those who are 
most subject to commit them. Who that has read M. 
Huet's Demonstratio Evangelica, would have expected 
tosee him satirise, with so much spirit, the very nonsense 
with which his own learned book abounds? Le veritable 
usage de la conndissance des langues étant perdu, Tabus 
y a succédé, On s'en est servi pour ETYMOLOGISER— 


on 
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on veut trouver dans ! Hebreu et ses dialectes la source 
de tous les mots et de toutes les langues, toutes les bar- 
bares et étranges qu'elles puissent étre—Se presente -t-il 
un nom de quelque Roi d'Ecosse ou de Norvége, on se 
met aux champs avec ses conjectures; on en va chercher 
l'origine dans la Palestine. A-t-on de la peine à l’y ren- 
contrer? On passe en Babylone. Ne s’y trouve-il point, 
l'Arabie n'est pas loin: & en un besoin même on pousse- 
roit jusqu'en Ethiopie, plutot que de se trouver court 
d'ETYMOLOGIES : et l'on battant de pais qu’il est impos- 
sible enfin qu'on ne trouve un mot qui ait quelque con- 
venance de lettres et de son avec celui, dont on cherche 
l'origine.—Par cet art on trouve dans l'Hebreu ou ses 
dialectes, l'origine des noms du Roi Artur, & tous les 
Chevaliers de la Table ronde ; de Charlemagne, & des 
douze pairs de France; et même en un besoin de tous 
les Yncas du Perou. Par cet art, un Allemand que j ai 
connu, prouvoit que Priam avoit été le meme qu Abraham; 
et Æneas le même que Jonas.—Lettre au Bochart. On 
such subjects as these, however, this trifling can do no 

tharm. But when, by a strange fatality of the times, 
it is transferred from matters of ane Antiquity, to such 
important questions as the redemption of mankind, and 
faith in the Messiah, we are ready to execrate a Caballis- 
tic madness which exposes our holy religion to the scorn 
and derision of every unbeliever, whose bad principles 
have not yet deprived him of all remains of common 
sense. 


P. 233. [ZZZ] As Sir Isaac’s own words seem so much 
to shake his system, I shall quote them at length: “ The 
“ lower part of Egypt being yearly overflowed by the 
“« Nile, was scarce inhabited before the invention of corn, 
“ which made it useful: and the king, who by this in- 
“ vention first peopled it and reigned over it, perhaps 
s the king of the city Mesir, where Memphis was after- 
“ wards built, seems to have been worshipped by his 
“ subjects after death, in the ox or calf, for this bene- 
“ faction.” p. 197, 198. 


P. 233. [AAAA] I apprehend such mistakes were 
pretty general in the traditional accounts of nations, con- 
cerning 
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cerning their early times. Garcillasso’s history of the 
VAS affords us just such another instance. “ Ils 
“ pretendent (says the French eran-lator\ qu'un de leur 
“ Rois fût un grand Legislateur. ils disent de plus, 
“ quïl fût un excellent capitaine, qui conquit un grand 
“ nombre de Provinces & de Royaumes. Mais pour le 
“ tirer de ce Labyrinte, ils attribuent au premier Yuca 
“ tous ces choses, tant pour ce qui est de leurs Loix, que 
“ du fondement de leur Empire.” Vol. i. p. 150. 


P. 238. [BBBB] Julius Cesar had so little doubt of 
this matter, that speaking of the Gauls, he says, Deum 
mavime Mercurium colunt—Post hunc, Apollinem & 
Martem & Jovem & Minervam. De his eandem fere, 
1 55 relique gentes, habent opinionem. De Bell. Gall. 
. vi. sect. 15. The reason he gives is, that the several 
Gods of Gaul had attributes correspondent to those of 
Greece and Rome. Hence he, and most other writers, 
concluded them to be the saine. So Tacitus observes 
of the Germans, that they worshipped Mercury, Hercules, 
and Mars, deorum maxime Mercurium colunt— Herculem 
ac Martem concessis animalibus placant. [De mor Ger. 
c. ix.] and speaking of the Æstii, a nation of the Suevians, 
he says, they worshipped the mother oj the God. Ergo 
Jam dextro Suevici maris littore Æstiorum gentes ad- 
luuntur : quibus ritus habitusque Sucvorum, lingua Bri- 
. tannice propior. Matrem Deum venerantur. [c. 45.] 
But this Mother of the Gods was, as we lcarn from the 
ancient Northern Chronicles, an idol peculiar to those 
people, called Solotta Babba, or the golden woman. Yet 
as she most resembled the Mother of the Gods, she is 
called so by Tacitus without any hesitation: who yet, in 
another place, speaking of the worship paid to Castor 
and Pollux amongst this people, gives us to understand 
by his expression that no more was meant than that the 
Germans had a couple of Guds, whose attributes and 
relation to one another bore a resemblance to the Greek 
and Roman Dioscuri. “ Præsidet sacerdos .muliebri 
“ ornatu, sed Deus, interpretatione Romana, Castorem 
“ Pollucemque memorant.” c. 43.] But what greatly 
confirms our opinion is. that, when these people were 
converted from Paganism to the Christian faith, their 
Convertists, 
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Convertists, who had the best opportunities and fittest 
occasion to enquire thoroughly into the state of their 
superstition, found neither Greek nor Roman Gods 
amongst them; but Idols of their own growth only. 
And though, indeed, the vulgar herd of Antiquarians, 
misled by the Classic writers, are wont to speak after 
them, in this matter, yet the most learned investigators 
of the history of this people expressly affirin the con- 
trary. Of whom I need only mention the celebrated 
Saxo Grammaticus, who says, Eos qui a nostris cole- 
“ bantur non esse quos Romanorum vetustissimi Jovem 
“ Mercuriumque dixere, vel quibus Græci Latiumque 
‘ plenum superstitionis obsequium exsolverunt, ex ipsa 
“ liquidd feriarum appellatione colligitur.” Hist. Dan. 
l. vi. But Tacitus has recorded a circumstance which 
fully evinces the mistake of this supposed identity. For 
when he had told us that the Germans worshipped Mer- 
cury, Hercules, Mars, &c. he immediately adds, that they 
did not worship their Gods in Temples, nor under a 
Human figure. Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, 
neque in ullam humani oris specien assimilare ex magni- 
tudine ccelestium arbitrantur. [c. ix.] I quote the words 
for the fact. The reason seems to be a conjecture of 
his own. Now if the Germans had borrowed their Mer- 
cury, Hercules, and Mars, from Greece and Rome, they 
probably would have worshipped them in Temples; most 
certainly, under a Human form. And, what is strangest 
of all, Tacitus himself afterwards, in the case of the. 
Naharvali, seems to be sensible of this; for having told 
us that they worshipped two young Brother Gods, which 
the Romans conjectured to be Castor and Pollux, he 
makes the following observation, as seeming to dissent 
from them. Nulla S110 LACRA, nullum peregrine super- 
stitionis vestigium, c. xliii. 

A celebrated French author, M. Freret, has borrowed 
and adopted this system. He holds with me, that the 
Gods of these Barbarians were not the same with the 
Greek and Roman Gods; and that the mistake arose 
from the resemblance between their attributes, which he 
shews, in the manner I have done (and I suppose from 
the observations I had maae) must needs be alike. 
Chaque Dieu dans toute religion Polytheiste avoit son 

“ district, 
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“ district, ses occupations, son caractere, &c Te ar- 


tage avoit été réglé sur les passions & sur ies ue 8 
des hommes: et comme leurs passions & leurs besoii’s 
sont les mêmes par tout, les départemens des Dieux 
barbares avoient necessairement du rapport avec ceux 
“ des divinités de la Gréce. II falloit par tout une intel- 
“ ligence qui gouvernat le ciel, & qui lancât le tonnerre; 
“ Tl en falloit d autres pour gouverner les élémens, pour 
# présider à la guerre, au commerce, à la paix, &c. La 
“ conformité des emplois entrainoit une ressemblance 
“ attributs: & c’étoit sur ce fondement, que les Grecs 
“ & les Romains donnoient les noms de leurs Dieux aux 
“ divinités des Barbares.—Voiez M. de la Bleterie, ses 
remarques sur la Germanie de Tacit. p. 135. 

In conclusion; the learned reader will remark, that 
this is a species of that general conformity which I had 
observed is commonly ascribed to imitation, when in 
truth its source is in our common nature, and the similar 
circumstances in which the partakers of it are generally 
found. Here again I have the pleasure of finding this 
M. Freret agree with me in this general principle, as 
before in the particular system of polytheism here ad- 
vanced. II seroit utile, dit M. Freret, de rassembler 
“ les conformités qui se trouvent entre des nations qu'on 
“ sait n'avoir jamais eu de commerce ensemble. Ces 
“ exemples pourroient rendre les critiques un peu moins 
“ hardis à supposer qu'une nation a-emprunté certains 
“ opinions & certains coûtumes d'une autre nation, dont 
elle étoit séparée par une très-grande distance, & avec 
‘ qui l’on ne voit point qu’elle ait jamais eu la moindre 
‘ communication.” See M. de la Bleterie, p. 168. and 
compare it with what I had said many years before at 
the end of the last section of this Fourth Book. When 
I reflect upon the honours of this kind, which several 
writers of this humane nation have done me in silence, it 
puts me in mind of what Muret says of Macrobius on 
the like occasion,—ut apparcat eum factitasse eandeih 
artem, quam plerique hoc sæculo faciunt, qui ita humani 
a se nihil alienum putant, ut alienis equé utantur ac suis. 


P. 239. [CCCC] It is remarkable, that though Hero- 
dotus tells us, these Pelasgians, before their knowlédge or 
| admission 
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admission of the Egyptian numes, sacrificed to their Gods, 
[Ebvoy di vil wpéripor odd eagle], yet when they had 
admitted these names, he gives the matter of sacrificing 
as one change which this admission had introduced; from 
that time, says. he, they sacrificed [dws piv d rere rë 
xpcve vor]. A passage in Julius Cesar will explain 
this difficulty: After he had given an account of the Gods 
of the Gauls, who, living under a civil Policy, worshipped 
Hero-gods; he goes on to those of the uncivilized Ger- 
mans, which, he tells us, were only the celestial Lumina- 
ries and Elements. Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, 
ce cernunt, & quorum opibus apertè juvantur; Solem 

Vulcanum & Lunam. Reliquos ne fama quidem ac- 
ceperunt. De Bell. Gall. vi. sect. 19. The very Gods, 
as we observed, of all the uncivilized idolaters upon earth. 
Now of these Barbarians he adds, Negue Druides ha- . 
bent, qui rebus divinis præsint; neque SacriFicus 
STUDENT. They were not nice and exact in the matter 
of sacrificing: and no wonder, for he tells us, they had 
no Priests. Now Herodotus, speaking of his Barbarians, 
informs us of the same thing, though in other words, and 
on a different occasion. 1 sacrificed, says he, ev 
thing without distinction; this was the neque sacrificiis 
student of Cesar. But when they came to use the names 
of the Egyptian Gods, then tvor, they sacrificed, i. e. 
made a study of it, had a large Ritual concerning it, and 
no longer sacrificed without distinction. For these names 
being expressive of each God’s peculiar nature, qualities, 
and dispositions, soon introduced a distinction of sacri- 
fices, according to the imaginary agreement or disagree- 
ment between the subject and the object. 


P. 240. [DDDD] This communication of names (from 
whence the men we are arguing against inferred, that the 
Grecian Gods were originally Egyptian) made another 
party, such as Bochart, Huet, and Fourmont, conclude 
they were originally Jewish. Thus the last of these 
writers in one place says, Par tout ce discours il est clair, 

ue les Romains, les Grecs, les Phrygiens, les Thraces, 
es Getes, les autres Scythes, & en general tous les peu- 
ples Guerriers ont adoré Mars sans le connoitre, & que 
c'etoit un Dieu origingirement Phenicien, comme les 
autres 
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autres grands Dieux. (Refi. Crit. vol. i. p. 103.] And 
in another place, Muis en voilà assez sur ce Dieu ou 
Heros, qui, comme l'on voit, avoit été fort illustre sans 
ETRE CONNU. [p. 156.] For, according to these Critics, 
a pagan Hero was never known till his pedigree had 
been traced up into the Holy fainily. 


P. 245.[EEEE] But, besides the Greek and Egyptian, 
there was certainly an Indian Baccuus: whose existence 
and history the learned Mr. Shuckford has well disem- 
barrassed. I shall quote his words, and this with more 
pleasure than I have yet done on most occasions. ‘There 
‘ have been several persons called by the name of 
‘ Bacchus; at least one in India, one in Egypt, and 
“ one in Greece; but we must not confound them one 
“ with the other, especially when we have remarkable 
“ hints by which we may sufficiently distinguish them. 
“ For, 1. The Indian Bacchus was the first and most 
“ ancient of all that bore that name. 2. He was the 
“ first that pressed the grape and made wine. 3. He 
“ lived in these parts before there were any cities in 
“ India. 4. They say he was twice born, and that he 
“ was nourished in the thigh of Jupiter. These are the 
“ particulars which the Heathen writers give us of the 
„“ Indian Bacchus; and from all these hints it must un- 
e questionably appear that he was Noan, and no other. 
“ Noah being the first man in the post-diluvian world, 
e lived early enough to be the most ancient Bacchus; 
‘ and Noah, according to Moses, was the first that made 
‘ wine. Noah lived in those parts as soon as he came 
_ “ out of the ark, earlier than there were any cities built 
‘ in India; and as to the last circumstance of Bacchus 
being twice born, and brought iorth out of the thigh 
of Jupiter, Diodorus gives us an unexpected light into 
“ the true meaning of this tradition; he says, that 
% Bacchus was said to be twice born, because in Deuca- 
“ lion's flood he was thought to have perished with the 
“ rest of the world, but Gop brought him again as by a 
“ second nativity into the sight of men, and they say, 
“ mythologically, that he came out of the thigh of 
Jupiter. Connection, vol. ii. p. 49, 50, i 
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P. 250. [FFFF] T dd patleZérepos pari ENA A Pod dr 
éraipns yuvasnos f Herod. 1. ii. c. 134. Their handle 
for this was a story the Egyptian priests told of their king 
Cheops, the great builder of Pyramids. That, having 
exhausted his revenues, he raised a new fund for his 
expences by the prostitution of his Daucuter:'By 
which the priests, in their figurative way of recording 
matters, only meant, as 1 suppose, that he prostituted 
Justice. This interpretation is much confirmed by the 
character they give of his son Mycerinis, das di . 
wivlov Baciriwy aνidLê6 pas xpivev. [Sec Herod. l. ii. c. 126. 
129.) However, the Greeks took it literally. 


P. 252. [GGG] Plutarch, in Theseus, tells us, that 
when the daughter of Pitheus bore Theseus of Ægeus, 
her father gave out that the infant was begot by Nep- 
tune. 


P. 259 [HHHH] That Homer collected his materials 
from the-old Songs and Poems of his predecessors, I 
conclude from this circumstance; In those things wherein 
he might be instructed by the records of poesy, we find 
him calling upon the Muses to inform hin: But when 
he relates what happened amongst the Gods, which he 
coald only learn by poetical inspiration, he goes boldly 
into his story, without invoking the A/uses, at all. Thus 
when he speaks of the squabbles between Jupiter, and 
his wife Juno, he tells thein with as little preparation as 
it they hud been his next door neighbours. But when he 
comes to give a catalogue of the Grecian forces which 
went to the sicge of Troy, the likeliest of all subjects to 
be found in the old poems of his Ancestors, he invocates 
the Muses in the most solemn and pompous manner : 
which therefore I understand as only a more figurative 
intimation (to give the greater authority to what followed), 

that he took his account from authentic retords, and not 

trom uncertain tradition. And these old poems being, in 
bis time, held sacred, as supposed to be written by a kind 
of divine impulse, an invocation to then, under the name 
of the Goddesses, who were said to have inspired them, 
was an extreme natural and easy figure: 


Rerik 
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Eoriſi viv mos. Mžcas, GAvuria daar’ iyara 
"Tueis yap Seal ise, wapest ve, ise re vd], 
Hues N ele dx Et, adi ri Tdh 
Ofrives nyeuôvres— IA. B. ver. 484. 

“ Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 

“ All-knowing Goddesses! immortal nine! 

Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven's unmeasured 
height, 

“ And Hell's abyss hide nothing from your sight, 

“ We wretched mortals lost in doubt below, 

“ But guess by rumour, and but boast we know, 

“Oh, say what Heroes.”— Mr. Pore. 


Which, put into a plain dress, is no more than this, That 
as the old records oy the poets had preserved a very cir- 
cumstantial account of the forces warring before Troy, 
he chose rather to fetch his accounts from thence than 
from uncertain and confused tradition. 

This observation will help to explain another particular 
in Homer, and as remarkable; namely, his so frequently 
telling us, as he is describing persons or things, that they 
bore one name amongst the Gods, and another amongst 
Mortals. Which, we may now collect, mcans no more 
than that, in those old poems, they were called differently 
from what they were in the time of Homer, ‘Thus spcak- 
ing of Titan he says, 

Ax’ ‘Exaléxepov nartoac’ iç paxpèr “OAuuror, 
"Ov Bpsetgewy xανj˖- Oroi, dvdpes dé re wastes 
Aiyaror— Ià. a. ver. 402. 
“ Then call'd by thee, the monster Titan came, 
“ Whom Gods, Briareus, men Ægeon name.” 
Mr. Pope. 
So again, 
"Ess dé rig wpowaposbe wroAsws aires xoduvn, 
"Ev wedi tut, wrepidpou@> irha x, trba’ 
Try Aros avdpes Ball Nu uU, 
"Abcvalos dé re cha worvend photo Mupivne. 
IA. B. ver. 811. 

‘ Amidst the plain in sight of Ilion stands 

“A rising mount, the work of human hands, 

“ This for Myrinné’s Tomb th’ immortals know, 

„Tho call’d Bateia in the world below.“ — Mr. Pop E. 
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And again, 
“Avia d àp Haig piyas molauès Babudivns, 
“Ov Zavboy xarizos Jeol, avdpes dè Zxduardpor. — 
Ia, d. ver. 73. 
With fiery Vulcan last in battle stands 
The sacred flood that rolls on golden sands ; 
“ Xanthus. his name with those of heav'nly birth, 
* But call’d Scamander by the sons of earth.”— 
Mr. Pope. 


Now supposing these names were not taken by Homer 
from the old poems, no reasonable account can be given 
for his so particular an information of this circumstance. 
But allow them to be taken thence, and the reason is 
evident. It was to remind the reader, from time to time, 
that he still kept their own venerable records in his eye ; 
which would give weight and authority to what he de- 
livered. The old names are called by Homer, the Names 
used by the immortals, on these three accounts: 1. As 
they were the names employed in the old sacred poems. 
2. As they were in use in the first heroic ages. And 3. 
As they were of barbarous and Egyptian original; from 
whence came the mythologic history of the Gods. Two 
lines of the pretended Chaldaic oracles, collected by 
Patricius, explain this whole matter well, as they shew 
the great reverence of the Ancients for the Religion of 
Names: 
"Orépola BapCapa pirot GAAGENS, 
Eick yap ovépala wap’ ix oe Std dla. 

Never change barbarous Names; for every nation hath 
Names which it received from God. 


P. 264. [IIII] The late bishop Sherlock supposed, 
that “ the divine original of the Law might be inferred 
from this prohibition of the use of Cavalry: for that no- 
thing but a divine command could have prevailed with 
Moses to forbid the princes of his country the uses of 
Horses and Chariots for their defence.” [4th Dissert. 
p. 329. Ed. 4.] But I chuse not to insist on this, as the 
use of Cavalry could not be necessary -for their defence 
after they were in possession of the country. 


P. 270. 
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P. 270. [KKKK] It is true Diodorus supposes, the 
principal reason was to cover and secure the flat country 
from hostile incursions: rè dt , mpès ras r wN 
ipddes sxvedy nai dv éroince tà» xd, p. 36. But 
sure he hath chosen a very unlikely time for such a pro- 
vision. The return of Sesostris from the conquest of the 
habitable world would hardly have been attended with 
apprehensions of any evil of this kind. 


P. 274. [LLLL] The reader may not be displeased to 
see Homers ideas of this matter: who supposes the 
science of architecture to be arrived at great perfection in 
the time of the Trojan war. For speaking of the habita- 
tion of Paris (whom, as his great translator rightly ob- 
serves, Homer makes to be a bel-esprit and a fine genius) 
he describes it in this manner: 

Exruę dt wees dwpar AREVA po- GEHA 

K AAA, ro ß abròs čreve cov avdpaci, où rr AIZ TOI 

Hear ivi Tpoin ip TEK TONEZ atvdoes, 

Of oi éwoincav @AAAMON, xai ANMA, xai ATAHN.== 

IA. C. 310. 

Here, we see a magnificent palace, built by proſest 
architects, with all suits of apartments; as different from 
the description of Hector's dwelling, as the character of 
the masters from one another; of which last he only 
says, it was a commodious habitation. 


Atha d imel txave dépus ET NAIETAON TAZ 
“Exrop@.— Ibid. 497. 


P. 285. [MMMM] In the history of the acts of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, it is said, that, He removed 
the high places, and brake the images, and cut down 
“the groves, and brake in pieces the brasen serpent 
“ that Moses had made: for unto those days tie 
children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he 
called it NEnusutan.” [2 Kings xviii. 4.] The his- 
torian’s care to record the zame which the king gave to 
the brasen serpent, when he passed sentence upon it, 
will appear odd to those who do not reflect upon what 
hath been said, about the superstition of names. But 
that will shew us the propriety of the observation. This 
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idol, like the rest, had doubtless its nzme of honour, alud- 
ing tv its sanative attribu es. Good Hezekiah, therefore, 
in contempt of its title of deification, called it NEnusn- 
TAN, which signifies A THING or BRASS. And it was 
not out of season either to nickname it then, or to con- 
vey the mockery to posterity: For the NAME of a demo- 
lished God, like the shade of a deceased Hero, still 
9 about, and was ready to prompt inen to mis- 
chief. 


P. 289. [NNNN] A learned writer [Mr. Fourmont, 
Reflections Critiques sur les Histoires de anciens Peu- 
ples] hath followed a system which very well accounts 
for this unconquerable propensity to Egyptian supersti- 
tions. He supposeth that the Egvptian, and consequently 
the Jewish idolat-v. consisted in the worship of the dead 
Patriarzhs, Abraham, Isaac, and. Jacob, &c. The mis- 
chicf is, that this should have the con::non luck of so 
many . ther learned Svste+.s, to have uli Antiquity ob- 
stinately bent ayainst it. Not more so, however, than 
its Luthor is against Antiquity, as the reari- r may see by 
the instance I am aboct to give him. Mr. kourmont, in 
consennence of his system, having taken it into his head, 
that Cronus, in Sanchoniatho; was ABRAHAM ; notwith- 
standing that fruginent tells us, that Cronos rebelled 
against his father, and cut off his privities; buried his 
brother alive, and murdered his own son and daughter ; 
that he was an idolater; and a propagator ot idolatry, 
by consecrating several of bis own :ainily; that he gave 
away the kingdom of Athens o the Goddess Athena; 
and the kingdom of Egypt to the God Taaut; notwith- 
standing all this, so foreign and inconsistent with the 
history of Abraham, vet, because the same traginent says, 
that Cronos in the time of a plague, sacrificed his only 
son to appease the shade of his muruered father; and 
circu:ncised himself and his whole army; on the strength 
of this, and two or three cold, fanciful etymologies, this 
great Critic cries out, Mier qu'il s'agisse ict du seul 
Abraham, c'est être AVEUGLE D'ESPRIT, ET D'UN 
AVEUGLEMENT IRREMEDIABLE., Liv. ii. sect. 3, c. 3. 


P. 298. 
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P. 298. [0000] Fornication, adultery, whoredom, 
arc the constant figures under which the Holy Spirit re- 
presents the idolatries of the Israelites: consequently, 
by this character of the Egyptians being great of flesh, 
and in another place, their flesh was as the flesh of asses, 
and their issue like the issue of horses, Ezek. xxiii. 20. 
we are given to understand that Egypt was the grand 
origin and incentive of idolatry, and the propagator of 
it amongst the rest of mankind: which greatly confirms 
our general position concerning sthe antiquity of this 
Empire. 


P. 303. [PPPP} Yet this evasive reasoning a syste- 
matic writer, who has therefore otten fallen in our way, 
would seem to insinuate in an argument designed to 
make short work with Spencer's learned volumes. His 
words are these — It is remarkable that some learned 
‘* writers, and Dr. Spencer in particular, have imagined, 
that the resemblance between the ancient Heathen 
Religions, and the ancient Religion which was insti- 
tuted by Gop, was in many respects. so great, that 
they thought that Gop was pleased to institute the one 
in imitation of the other. This conclusion is indeed 
a very wrong one, and it is the grand mistake which 
runs through all tle works of the very learned author 
last mentioned. The ancient Heathen Religions 
« do indeed in many particulars agree with the institu- 
tions aud appointments of that Religion, which was 
“ appointed to Abraham and to his family, and which 
“ was afterwards revived by Moses; not that these were 
“ derived from those of the IIcathen nations, but much 
‘ more evidently thè Heathen religions were copied from 
cc them; for there is, I think, ONE OBSERVATION, which, 
“ as far as I lave had opportunity to apply it, will full 
“ answer every particular that Dr, Spencer has offered, 
“ and that is this; He is-able to produce no. one cere- 
“ mony or usage, practised both iz the religion of Abra- 
“ ham or Moses, and in that of the Heathen nations, 
‘ but that it may be proved, that it was used by Abra- 
‘€ fam or Moses, or by some other of the true wor- 
“ shippers of Gop earlier than by any of the Heathen. 
„ nations.” Sacred and Prof. Hist. Connected, vol. i. 
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2d ed. p. 316, 317. This writer, we see, seems here to 

suppose a palpable falsehood; which is, that there is an 

impalpable difference between the Mosaic and Patriarchal 
Religions. But this was not the principal reason ot my 

quoting so long a passage. It was to consider his onE 

OBSERVATION, which is to do such wonders. Now I 

cannot find that it amounts to any more than this; That 

the Bible, in which is contained the account of the Jewish 
Religion, is a much oldér book than any other that 

pretends to give account of the national Religions of 
Paganism. But how this discredits Dr. Spencer's opinion 

I cannot understand. I can easily see indeed the advan- 
tage this learned writer would liave had over it, had there 
been any ancient books which delivered the origin of 
Gentile religions in the same circumstantial manner that 
the Bible delivers this of the Jewish; and that, on a pro- 
per application of this ONE OBSERVATION, it appeared 
that Dr. Spencer, with all his labour, was able to pro- 
duce no one ceremony or usage prectised beth in true and 
Jalse religion, but that it might be proved it was used 
Fist in the true. But as things stand at present, what 
is it this learned writer would be at? The Bible is, by 
far, the oldest book in the world. It records the history 
of a Religion given by Gop to a people who had been 
long held in a state of slavery by a great and powerful 
empire. The ancient historians, in their accounts of the 
religious rites and manners of that monarchy, deliver 
many which have a surprising relation to the Jewish 
ritual; and these rites, these manners, were, they tell us, 
as old as the monarchy. Thus stands the evidence on 
the present state of things. So that it appears, if, by 
it may be proved, the learned writer means to confine 
his proof to contemporary evidence, he only tells us 
what the reader krew before, viz. That the Bible is the 
oldest book in the world. Hut if, by it may be proved, 
he means proved by sueh arguments as the nature of the 
thing wili adinit, then he tells us what the reader knows 
now to be fulse. Sir Isaac Newton hath given us much 
the same kind of paralogism in his account of the origi- 
nal letters. There is no instance, says he, of letters for 
writing down sounds being in use before the days of 
David in any other nation besides the posterity of am 
am. 
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ham. [Chron. p. 209.) So that what hath been said 
above in answer to the other will serve equallv against 
this. I would only remark, that the learned writer secins 
to have borrowed his ONE OBSERVATION from a chapter 
of Witsiuss Ægyptiaca, thus imtitled, Nulli Historici 
sufficienti Testimonio probari posse, ea gua in Reugicne 
dauaubilia sunt apud Ægyptios, quam apud fiel raus an- 
tiguiora fuisse, l. iii. c. 1. to which, what I hi ve here 
said is, I think, a full answer.—The learned writer will 
forgive me, if, before I leave this passage, I tub. notice 
of an expression which seems to reflect on that good 
man, and sincere believer, Dr. Spencer; but 1 suppose 
not designedly, because it seems a mere inacci.racy. The 
words are these; they thought i. e. Dr. Spencer and 
others] that Gop was pleased to institute the one in 
imitation of the others. Now this neither Dr. Spencer 
nor any believer ever thought. They might indeed sup- 
pose that he instituted one in reference to the other, i. e. 
that part of its Rites were in direct opposition to the 
customs of the idolaters ; and part, out of regard to the 
people’s prejudiccs, in conformity to such of their cus- 
toms as could not be abused to superstition. But this is 
a very different thing from instituting one religion in imi- 
tation of another. As no belicver could suppose Gop 
did this; so neither. I will add, could any unbeliever. 
For this opinion, That the Jewish religion was instituted 
in imitation of the Heathen, is what induces the unbe- 
liever to conclude, that Gop was not its author. 


P. 303. [Q] The parenthesis seems odd enough. 

It may not theretore be unscasonuble to explain the ad- 
mirable reasoning of our divine Master on this occasion. 
Jesus, being charged by the Jews as a transgréssor of 
the law of Moses, for having cured a man on the sabbath- 
day, thus expostulates with his accusers. “ Moses 
therefore gave unto you circumcision, not because it is 
of Moses, but of the Fathers, ix drs ix rë Mucéus, dan’ 
ix rev maligur] and ye on the sabbath-day circumcise 
a man. Ita man on the sabbath-day receive circum- 
cision, that the law of Moses should not be broken, 
are ye angry at me, because I have made a man every 
“ whit whole on the sabbath- day? That is, Moses 
enjoined 
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enjoined you to observe the Rite of Circumcision, and 
to perform it on the eighth day: but if this day happen 
to be on the sabbath, ycu interrupt its holy rest by per- 
forming the Rite upon this day, because you will not 
break the law of Moses, which marked out a day certain 
for this work of charity. Are you therefore angry at me 
for performing a work of equal charity on the sabbath- 
day? But you wiil ask, why was it so ordered by the Law, 
that either the precept for Circumcision, or that for the 
sabbatical-rest, must needs be frequently transgressed ? 
I answer, that though Moses, as I said, gave you Cir- 
cumcision, yet the Rite was not originally of Moses, but 
of the Fathers. Now the Fathers enjoined it to be per- 
formed on the eighth day; Moses enjoined the seventh 
day should bè a day of rest; consequently the day of rest 
and the day of Circumcision must nées frequently fall 
together. Moses found Circumcision ‘instituted by a 
previous covenant which his daw could not disannul*. 
But had he originally instituted both, tis probable he 
would have contrived that the two Laws should not have 
interfered.”—This I take to be the sense of that very im- 
portant parenthesis, not because it is of Moses, but of the 
Fathers. 


P. 303. [RRRR] No one ever yet mistook Circum- 
cision for a natural duty; while it has been esteemed a 
kind of impiety to deny the sabbath to be in that number. 
There are two circumstances attending this latter institu- 
tion, which have misled the Sabbatarians in judging of 
its nature. 

1. The first is, that which this positive institution and 
a natural duty hold in common, namely, the setting apart 
a certain portion of our time for the service of Religion.— 
Natural reason tells us, that that Being, who gave us all, 
requires a constant expression of our gratitude fur the 
blessings he has bestowed, which cannot be paid without 
some expence of time: and this time must first be set 
apart before it can be used. But things of very different 
natures, may hold some things in common. 

2. The second circumstance is this, that Moses, the 
better to impress upon the minds of his People the ob- 

® See Gal. iii. 17. i 
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servance of the sabbath, acqu:ints them with the early 
institution of it; that it was eujoined oy God himself, 
on his finishing the work of creation. But these Sabba- 
tarians do not consider, that it is not the time when a 
commaud was given, nor eventhe author who gave it, 
that discover the class to which it belongs, but its nature 
as discoverable by human reason. And the sabbath is 
as much a positive institutiun when given by God to 
Adam and his posterity, as when given by Moses, the 
messenger ot God, to the Israclites and to their posterity. 
To judge otherwise, is reducing all God's commands to 
one and the same species. 

Having thus far cleared the way, I proceed to shew 
that the Fewish sabbath is a mere positive institution, 

1. From the account the Prophet kzcaiel gives of it— 
Moreover also I gave them my SABBATH, to be a SIGN 
between me and them*. A sign of what? A sign of a 
covenant. And so was circumcision called by God him- 
selt—And ye shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin, 
and it shall be a TOKEN [ur sign] OF THE COVENANT 
between me and you}. Now nothing but a Rite by in- 
stitution of a RosITIVE LAW could scrve for a sign or token 
of a covenant between Gud and a particular selected 
People; for be ides its use for a remembrance of the 
covenant, it was to serve them as a purtition-wull to se- 
parote them from other nations: And this a Rite by 
positive institution might well civ, though used beture by 
some other people, or even borrowed from them. Buta 
natural duty has no capacity of being thus employed : 
because a practice observed by «ll nations would oblite- 
rate every tract of a sign or token of a covenant made with 
one. Indeed, where the Covenant is with the whole race 
of mankind, and so, the sign of the covenunt is to serve 
only for a.remembrance, there, the sign may be either a 
moral duty or a natural phenomenon, ‘This latter was 
the case in Gop’s promise or covenant, not to destro 
the earth any more by water. Here the Almighty, wit 
equal marks of wisdom, made a natural and beautitul 
phenomenon, seen over the whole habitable earth, the 
token of that covenant. And Gon said, This is the TOKEN 
OF THE COVENANT. J dosET my bow in the cloud, and 

* Chap. xx. ver. 12. + Gen, xvii 11. 
- it 
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it shall be for a token of a Covenant between me and the 
earth, Gen. ix. 12, 13. Yet it is wonderful to consider 
how this matter has been mistaken. Perhaps the word 
set did not a little contribute to it: the expression being 
understood absolutely; when it should have been taken 
in the relative sense, of set for a token. And in this 
sense, and only in this sense, the bow was then FIRST set 
in a cloud. However, Dr. Burnet of the Charterhouse, 
who had a visionary theory to support, which made it 
necessary for him to maintain that the phenomenon of 
the Rainbow did not exist before the flood, endeavours 
to countenance that fancy from the passage above, by 
such a kind of reasoning as this, That, had there been 
a Rainbow before the flood, it could not have been pro- 
perly used as a token of Gop’s Covenant, that he would 
no more drown the earth, because, being a common ap- 
pearance, it would give no extraordinary assurance of 
security.” And to this reasoning Tindal, the author of 
Christianity as old ‘as the Creation, alludes. Perhaps 
(says he) the not knowing the natural cause of the rain- 
bow, occasioned that account we have in Gencsis of its 
institution, page 228, 220. Its institution! The éx- 
pression is excellent. Gop's appointing the rainbow to 
be a zoken or memorial, for perpetual generations, of 
his covenant with mankind, is called, the institution of 
the rainbow. But ill expression is the homage to non- 
sense, for the privilege of Freethinking. However, his 
words shew, he took it for granted that Moses represents 
Gop as then FIRST setting his bow in the clouds. And 
it is the reasoning which we are at present concerned with. 
Now this, we say, is founded in gross ignorance of the 
nature of simple compacts and promises: in which, the 
only security tor performance is the known good faith of 
the Promiser. But, in the case before us, the most novel 
or most supernatural appearance could add nothing to 
their assurance, which arose from the evidence of Gop’s 
veracity. As, on the contrary, had the children of Noah 
been ignorant of this attribute of the Deity, such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon could have given no assurance at 
all. Tur what then served the rainbow? For the wise 
purpose so well expressed by the sacred writer, for THE 
TOKEN. OF THE COVENANT, That is, for a memorial or 

remembrance 
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remembrance of it throughout all generations. A method 
of universal practice in the contracts of all civilized na- 
tions. Indeed, had this remnant of the human race been 
made acquainted with Gop's Covenant or promise by a 
third person, and in a common way, there had then 
been occasion to accompany it with some extraordinary 
or supernatural appearance. But for what? Not to give 
credit to Gop’s veracity ; but to the veracity of the mes- 
senger who brought his Will. Now Gop revealed this 
promise immediately to the children of Noah. But here 
lies the mistake: Our Deists have put themselves in the 
place of those Patriarchs, when a much lower belonged 
to them ; and, the promise being revealed to them only 
by a third hand, and in a common way, they refuse to 
believe it, because not accompanied with a miracle. In 
the mean time they forget the condition of the Patriarchs 
when this covenant was made with them; filled with 
terror and astonishment atthe past, and with the most 
disquieting apprehensions of a future Deluge, they need- 
ed some superior assurance to allay their fears. Had not 
that been the case, a particular Covenant had not been 
made with them ; and had their posterity all along con- 
tinued in the same condition, we may certainly conclude, 
from the uniformity of Gop’s dealings with mankind, 
that he would, from time to time, have renewed this 
Covenant, in the way it was first given; or have secured 
the truth of the tradition by a supernatural appearance. 
But those fears soon wore out: and Postcrity, in a little 
time, became no more concerned in this particular pro- 
mise, than in all the other instances of divine goodness 
to mankind. But Moses, as this great philosopher con- 
cludes, had no knowledge of the natural cause of the 
rainbow. It may be so: because I know of no use that 
knowledge would have been to his Mission. But he was 
acquainted with the moral cause, and the effects too, of 
COVENANTS, which was more to the purpose of his office 
and character; and which this freethinking Docrur or 
Laws should not have been so ignorant of. 

2. But secondly, if the Jewish Prophets cannot convince 
our Sabbatarians, that the Mosiac dav of rest was a po- 
sitive institution; yet methinks the express words of 
Jesus might, who told the Sabbatarians of that time, the 

Pharisees, 
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Pharisees, That the Subbath was made for man, and not 
man fur the Sabbath. Mark ii. 27. Now were the 
observation of the Sabbath a natural duty, it is certain, 
man was made for the Sabbath, the end of his creation 
being for the observance of the morar I aw,—the 
. worship of the Deity, Temperance ond Justice: nor 
can we by natural light conceive any otherend. On the 
contrary, all positive institutions were made fer man, tor 
the better direction of his condnct in certain situations of 
life ; the observance of which is therefore to be regulated 
on the end for which they were instituted : for (contrary 
to the nature of moral duties) the observance of them may, 
in some circumstances, become hurtful to man, tor whose 
benefit they were instituted ; and whenever this is the 
case, God and naturc grant a dispensation. 

g. Thirdly, the primitive Christians, on the authority 
of this plain declaration of their blessed Master, treated 
the Sabbath asa positive Law, by changing the day 
dedicated to the service of Religion from the seventh to 
the first day, and thus abolished one positive Law, THE 
SABBATH instituted in memory of the Creation, and, by 
the authority of the Church, erected another, properly 
called THE Lorp’s pay, in memory of the Redemption. 


P. 309. [SSSS] The author of the Grounds and Rea- 
sons of the Christian Religion says—“ They [the Pagans] 
‘ learnt the art [divination] in schools, or under disci- 
„ pline, as the Jews did prophesying in the Schools and 
“ Colleges of the Prophets. [For which /Vheatly’s 
` © Schools of the Prophets is quoted] where the learned 
“ Dodwell says, the candidates tor prophecy were 
“ taught the rules of divination practised by the Pagans, 
‘ who were skilled therein, and in possession of the art 
‘ long before them.” P. 28. 


P. 310. [TTTT] Dr. Mead, in his Medica Sacra, 
cap. ill. p. 25. observes that what is said of the spirit of 
the Lord is not to be understood literally. He did not 
reflect that the Vicegerent of the Theocracy is here spoken 
of. Otherwise, surely, he could not but acknowledge 
that if there was any such thing as the SPIRIT OF THE 

RD existing in taat administration, it must needs 
reside in the supreme Magistrate. 

P. 311. 
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P. 311. [UUUU] There is a difficulty in the history 
of David, in which spinoza much exults, as it supports 
him in his impious underwking on Sacred Scripture. 
It is this, in the xvith chapter of the first book of Samuel, 
we find David sent tor to Court, to sooth Saul’s melan- 
choly with his harp. On his arrival, he gave so much 
satisfaction, that the distempered Monarch sent to his 
father to desire he might stand before him, ver. 22. that 
is, remain in his service. David hath leave; and be- 
comes Saul’s Armour-bearer, (ver. 21.] Yet in the very 
next chapter, viz. the xviith (which relates an incursion 
of the Philistines, and the defiance of Goliah), when 
David goes to Saul for leave toaccept the challenge, neither 
the king, nor the captain of his host, know any thing 
of their champion or of his lineage. This is the difficulty, 
and a great one it is. But it would soon become none, 
in the usual way Critics have of removing difficulties, 
which is by supposing, that, whatever occasions them is 
an interpolation ; and some blind manuscript is always at 
hand to support the blinder Criticism. But had more 
time been employed in the study of the nature of Scrip- 
ture History and somewhat less in collations of manu- 
scripts, those would have found a nearer way to the 
wood, who now cannot see wood for trees. Ina word, 
the true solution seems to be this: David’s adventure 
with Goliah was prior in time to his solacing Saul with 
his music. Which latter story is given by way of anti- 
cipation in chap. xvi. but very properly and naturally. 
For there the historian having related at large how Gop 
had rejected Saul, and anointed David, goes on, as it 
was a matter of highest moment in a RELIGIOUS HIS- 
tory, to inform us of the effects both of one and the 
other; though we are not to suppose them the in- 
stantaneous effects. ‘The effect of Saul's rejection was, 
he tells us, the departure of Gon’s spirit from him, and 
his being troubled with an evil spirit [ver. 14.]: this 
leeds him, naturally, to speck of the effect of David's 
election, namely, his being endowed with many divine 
graces; for Saul’s malady was only to be alleviated by 
avid’s skill on the harp. When the historian had, in 
this very judicious manner, anticipated the story, he re- 
turns from the 14th to the 23d verse of the xvith chapter, 
to 
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to the order of time, in the beginning of the xviith chap- 
ter. So that the true chronology of this part of David’s 
life stands thus: He is anointed by Samuel—-he carries 
provisions to his brethren, incamped against the Philis- 
tines, in the valley of Elah—he fights and overcomes 
Goliah—is received into the kings court—contracts a 
friendship with Jonathan—incurs Saul’s jealousy—re- 
tires home to his father—is, after some time, sent for 
back to court, to sooth Saul’s melancholy with his harp 
proves successful, and is made his armour-bearer— 
and, again, excites Saul’s jealousy, who endeavours to 
smite him with his javelin. This whole history is to be 
found between the first verse of the xvith, and the tenth 
of the xviiith chapter. Within this, is the anticipation 
abuve-mentioned, beginning at the fourteenth verse of 
the xvith chapter, and ending at the twenty-third verse. 
Which anticipated history, in order of time, comes in 
between the gth and 10th verses of the xviiith chapter, 
where, indeed the breach is apparent. For in the gth 
verse it is said, And Saul eyed Dacid from that day 
forward. He had just begun, as the text tells us, to 
entertain a jealousy of David from the women’s saving 
in their songs, Saul hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.—“ From that day forward Saul eyed 
David,” i. e. watched over his conduct. Yet, in the 
very next verse, it says And it cume to pass on the 
MORROW, that the evil spirit from Gon came upon Saul 
—And Dacid played with his hand—And Saul cast the 
Javelin. This could never be on the morrow of that day 
on which he first began to entertain a jealousy ; tor the 
text says, from that day forward he began to watch over 
his conduct, to find whether his jealousy was well 
grounded. Here then is the breach, between which. in 
- order of time, comes in the relation of the evil spirit’s 
falling upon Saul ; his sending for David trom his father’s 
house, &c. For when Saul began first, on account of 
the songs of the women, fb grow jealous of David, and 
to watch his behaviour, David, uneasy in his situation, 
asked leave to retire; which we may suppose was easily 
granted. He is sent for again to court: Saul again 
grows jealous: but the cause, we are now told, was 
different; And Saul was afraid of David, arcu 
the 
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the Lord was witu HIM, and was DEPARTED EROM 
Saut, ver. 12. This plainly shews, that the departin 
of Gop’s spirit from Saul was after the conquest of 
Goliah : consequently, that all between ver. 14 and 23 
of the xvith chapter is an anticipation, and, in order of 
time, comes in between ver. 9 and 10 of the xviiith 
chapter, where there is a great breach discoverable by 
the disjointed parts of distant time. Thus the main 
difficulty is mastered. But there is another near as stub- 
born, which this solution likewise removes. When 
David is recommended by the courtiers for the cure of 
Saul’s disorder, he is represented as a mighty valiant man, 
amanof war and prudent in matters, and that the Lord 
was with him, chap. xvi. 18. i. e. a soldier well versed 
in affairs, and successful in his undertakings. Accord- 
ingly he is sent for; and preferred to a place which re- 
quired valour, strength, and experience; he is made 
Saul’s armour-bearer. Yet when afterwards, according 
to the common chronology, he comes to fight Goliah, 
he proves a raw unexperienced stripling, unused to arms, 
and unable to bear them; and, as such, despised by 
the Giant. I will not mispend the reader's time, in 
reckoning up the strange and forced senses the critics 
have put upon these two passages, to make them con- 
sistent; but only observe, that this reformation of the 
chronology renders all clear and easy. David had van- 
quished the Philistine; was become a favourite of the 
people; and, on that account, the object of Saul’s jea- 
lousy ; to avoid the ill effects of which, he prudently re- 
tired. During this recess, Saul was seized with his 
disorder. His servants supposed it might be alleviated 
by music; Saul consents to the remedy, and orders an 
artist to be sought tor. They were acquainted with 
David's skill on the harp, and likewise with Saul's in- 
disposition towards him. It was a delicate point, which 
required address ; and therefore they recommend him in 
this artful manner—The son 8f Jesse is cunning in play- 
ing, and a mighty valiant man, and a man of war, and 
prudent in matters, and a comely person ;—That is, 
‘ as you must have one constantly in attendance, both 
at court, and in your military expeditions, to be always 
at hand on occasion, the son of Jesse will become both 
Vou. IV. Ge ` stations 
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stations well: he will strengthen your camp, and adorn 
your court; for he is a tried soldier, and of a graceful 
presence. You have nothing to fear from his ambition, 
for you saw with what prudence he went into voluntary 
banishment, when his popularity had incurred your dis- 
pleasure.”—Accordingly Saul is prevailed on: David is 
sent for, and succeeds with his music. This dissipates 
all former umbrage; and, as one that was to be ever in 
attendance, he is made his armour-bearer. This sun- 
shine continued, till David's great successes again 
awakened Saul's jealousy; and then the lifted javelin 
was, as usual, to strike off all court-payments. ‘Thus 
we see how these difiiculties are cleared up, and what 
light is thrown upon the whole history by the supposition 
of an anticipation in the latter part of the xvith chapter, 
an anticipation the most natural, promen and necessary 
for the purpose of the historian. The only reason I can 
conceive of its lying so long unobserved is, that, in the 
xviith chapter, ver. 15. it is said, But David went and 
returned from Saul, to. feed his father’s sheep at Bcth- 
lehem. Now this being when the Israelites were en- 
camped in Elah against the Philistines, and after the 
relation of his going to court to sooth Saul's troubled 
spirit with his music, seems to fix the date of his standing 
before Saul in quality of :uusician in the order of time in 
which it is related. But the words, David went and 
returned from Suul, seem not to be rightly understoud : 
they do not mean, David left Saul’s Court where he 
had resided, but that he left Saul’s Camp to which he 
had been summoned. The case was this: A sudden 
invasion of the Philistines had penctrated to Shochoh, 
which belonged to Judah. Now on such occasions, there 
alu ays went out a general summons for all able to bear 
arms, to meet at an appointed rendezvous; where a 
choice being made of those most fit for service, the rest 
were sent back again to their several homes. To such 
a rendezvous, all the tribes at this time assembled. 
Amongst the men of Beth-iehem, came Jesse and his 
eight sons ; the three eldest were enrolled into the troops, 
and the rest sent home again. But of these, David is 
only particularly named; as the history related parti- 
cularly to him. Now David was the son of that 5 
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thite of Bethlehem-Judah, whose name was Jesse, and 
he had eight sons: and the man went amongst men for 
an old man in the days of Saul. And the three eldest 
sons of Jesse went and followed Saul to the battle—And 
David was the youngest, and the three eldest followed 
Saul. But David went, and returned from Saul, to 
Jeed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem, i. e. he was dis- 
missed by the captains of the host, as too young for ser- 
vice. And in these sentiments, we find, they continued, 
when he returned with a message trom his tather to the 
camp.—I have only to add. that this way of anticipation 
is very frequent with this sacred historian.—In the xviiith 
chapter, ver. 11. it is said, Aud Saul cast the javelin; 
Sor he. said, I will smite David even to the wall with it: 
and David avoided out of his presence twice. But 
one of these times relates to a second casting of the ja- 
velin a considerable time after the first, here spoken of, 
which is recorded in chap. xix. 10. So again the his- 
torian telling us in the xth chapter, how Saul, when he 
was first anointed by Samuel, prophesied amongst the 
Prophets, says, And it came to pass, when all that knew 
him beforetime saw, that behold, he prophesied among 
the prophets; then the people said one to another, What 
is this that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also 
among the prophets?—Therefore it became a proverb, 
fs Saul also among the prophets? ver. 11, 12. But it 
is evident, that the original of the proverb, was his sc- 
cond prophesying amongst the prophets at Naioth, re- 
corded chap. xix. both for the reasons given above, and 
for these: 1. Saul was not at this time known to the 
people; and, 2. The original of the proverb is said to 
arise from this second prophesying, ver. 24. Therefore 
the account of the proverb in the xth chapter is given by 
way of anticipation. 


P. 312. [XXXX] A malignant and very dull buf- 
foon, who appears to have had little idea of this mattr:, 
and less inclination to be better instructed, lately pub- 
lished a large and virulent invective against the personal 
character of Davip; his pretended provocation was as 
extraordinary; it was a pulpit parallel; of which he iro- 
nically complains, as injurious to a modern character of 
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great name, who is complimented with a likeness to the 
King of Israel. He was answered as he deserved.— 
But, if Divines think they can manage infidel cavils by 
the aid of sums and systems, instead of studying to ac- 
quaint themselves with the nature and genius of the 
Jewish dispensation, as it lies in the Bible, unbelievers 
will have little to apprehend, how bad soever be the 
cause which a low vanity has put them upon supporting. 


P. 323. [YY YY] There were no sort of men more 
averse to the system here defended of Jewish customs 
borrowed from Egypt, than those Puritans. Yet when 
they could serve a turn by adopting it, they made no 
scruple of so doing. Thus, in order to disgrace the 
surplice, they venture to say, in the Declaration of the 
Musters of London, published 1566, That the sur- 
plice, or white linen garment, came from the Eorr- 
TIANS into the Jewish church. 


P. 327. [ZZZZ1 For, with regard to every thing's 
being exactly prescribed; from which direction it was 
not lawful to make the least deviation, Spencer acknow- 
ledges this as fully as Witsius himself. Nihil enim 
“ cultum divinum spectans verbis obscuris aut incerti 
“ sensus a Mose traditum, nil cæco vel præcipiti zelo, 
“ nihil prurienti Judæorum ingenio, vel naturæ humanæ 
“ rerum novarum in sacris avidæ, relictum fuit. Nempe 
“ lex de minimis plerisque curavit. Ipsi arcæ annuli, 
* &c.” De Leg. Rit. Heb. l. i. c. 10. sect. 5. And it 
is remarkable, that he employs this very circumstance, 
with great weight as well as ingenuity, to inforce the 
Opposite conclusion; namely, that God admitted some 
rites in use amongst the Gentile nations in compliance 
to the people's prejudices :—Ipse ritus Mosaicos institue 
endi modus huic sententiæ non parum præsidii præbet. 
Deus enim non tantum eorum materiam, sed et locum, 
tempus, ipsum etiam corporis situm quandoque quo 
præstari debebant, aliasque minoris note circumstantias, 
accurate præscripsit. Et postquam Deus minimas quas- 
que circumstantias rituum singulorum tradidisset, præ- 
cepto cautum est. Deut. iv. 2. ne quid e ceremoniis 
nempe yetitis ijs adderetur ; aut quicquam e ceremoniis 
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nempe præceptis adimeretur. Nemo vero qui judicio 
valet, opinari potest Deum horum rituum minutias ac- 
curate adeo præscripsisse, ex ullo quo ipse eorum amore 
vel desiderio tangehatur. A ratione multo minus abest, 
gentium et Hebræorum ritus haud paucos (si materiam 
corum vel substantiam spectemus) proximam inter se 
similitudinem et affinitatem habuisse, 1DEOQUE lege cu- 
ratum fuisse, ne eodem modo peragerentur, sed ut cir- 
cumstantiis quibusdam peculiaribus et a Deo præscriptis 
ab invicem discernerentur. Nam Israélite ritus suos 
omnes e Dei præscripto peragentes, se in Jehove [non 
dei alicujus ethnici] honorem sacra sua præstare testa- 
rentur; et ratio temporum exegit, ut cultus Deo presti- 
tus quandam idérnra retineret, nec ad ritus gentium 
nimis accedere, vel ab iis plusquam par erat abire vide- 
retur. Mosis ætate res in loco tain lubrico et ancipiti 
site sunt, quod summa tantum sapientia limites eos de- 
finire nôrat, quos ultra citrave non potuit consistere Dei 
veri cultus. Lib. iii. cap. 2. sect. 1. 


P. 329. [AAAAA] I cannot therefore agree with 
Mr. Whiston in the high value he sets upon a passage 
of Manetho— This (says he) is a very valuable testimony 
of Manetho's, that the laws of Osarsiph or Moses were 
not in compliance with, but in opposition to, the customs 
of the Egyptians. Translat. of Josephus, p. 993. How- 
ever, though this fairy treasure vanish, it is some com- 
fort that we do not want it. 


P. 352. [BBBBB] That very able interpreter of 
Scripture, father Houbigant, understands these words 
of the Prophet as spoken of the Jewish Law. Itaque 
in præceptis non bonis intelligendæ veniunt ejusmodi 
“ leges quæ ad poenam proposite erant, non ad mer- 
“ cedem; quales erant leges de suppliciis, de aquis ab 
“ uxore suspecte pudicitiæ bibendis, de leprosis ab 
“ hominum cœtu arcendis, et aliæ quædam, que ab 
“ irato Legislatore proficisci videbantur.” In loc. This 
learned person was too well versed in the style of Scrip- 
ture, in the subject of the Prophecy, and in the history 
of the Jews, to imagine, when God speaks in the cha- 
racter of Legislator, of giving Statutes and Judgments 
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that he meant the general permission of divine Provi- 
dence to suffer a people to fall into a number of senseless _ 
and idolatrous practices. Indeed, a little to soften the 
character given of Statutes not good, he supposes they 
were thus qualified on account of their being penal Laws : 
and so makes what I understand to be a representation 
of the moral genius of the ritual Law in general, only 
the physical quality of some particular Rites. But the 
very words of the Prophecy evince that a Body of laws 
was meant; and the character of the Speaker shews, that 
the subject is of moral, not of physical good and evil. 


P. 353. [CCCCC] Speaking of MA RSHAM and 
SPENCER, he says: In omnium nunc fere eruditorum 
manibus versatur Nobilissimi Viri Johannis Marshami 
Canon Curonicus. Opus quantivis pretii; quod uti 
Authori suo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, pluri- 
misque lucubrationibus stetit, ita Lectori per salebrosos 
obscurissimæ Antiquitatis recessus viam non paullo facili- 
orem expeditioremque effecit. Sed ut in humanis rebus 
nihil omni ex parte beatum esse solet, ita nec pulcherrimo 
huic corpori suos deesse næ vos videas—Eandem senten- 
tiam magnonuperanimoatque apparatu tuitus est Johannes 
Spencerus in Dissertatione de Urim & Thummim. Ubi ita 
vir doctissimus instituit, &c.—Multa a viris doctissimis 
congesta sunt, quibus huic sum assertioni fidem faciant: 
Ea autem quum plurimum reconditæ contineant erudi- 
tionis, non videntur Clarissimi Authores sua laude, uti 
nec studiosi lectores jucunditate atque utilitate, quæ 
exinde percipi potest, fraudandi esse.—Super omnibus 
denique irixpieiw meam subjungam, eo argumentorum 
robore quod suscepti negotii ratio patitur firmandam. 
Nequaquam ea mente ut doctissimorum virorum labori- 
bus detraham; sed ut me & Lectores meos in investiganda 
veritate exerccan, sit forte detur curva corrigere & 
engregio inspersos abstergere corpore nævos, p. 1—4. 
This candour was the more extraordinary, as Sir J. 
Marsham had given but too many marks of disaffection 
to revealed Religion. And though that great and good 
man Dr. Spencer was entirely free from all reasonable 
suspicion of this kind; yet, it must be owned, that too 
intent on a favourite argument, he was apt to express 
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himself somewhat crudely. He had a bright and vigo- 
rous imagination, which, now and then, got the better of 
his judgment; and the integrity of his heart made him 
careless in giving it the reins; sometimes in a dan- 
gerous road. ‘Thus, for instance, in his fine discourse 
concerning Prodigies, speaking vt a certain quality in 
the soul, which, as he says, makes it greatly impressive 
to the persuasion of parallels, equalities, similitudes, in 
the frame and government of the world, he goes on in 
this strange manner : “ This general temper of the soul 
“ easily inclines it to believe great and mighty changes in 
“ states, usher'd with the solemnity of some mighty and 
“ analogons changes in nature, and that all terrible evils 
“ are preiac’d or attended with some prodigious and 
amazing alterations in the creation—Hence, perhaps, 
it is that we generally tind great troubles and judg- 
ments on earth described, especially by persons ecsta- 
tival, Prophets and Poets (whose speeches usually 
rather follow the easy sense of the soul than the rigid 
truth of things) by all the examples of horror and 
confusion in the frame of the creation. The prophet 
‘ David describes Gop's going out to judgment thus,” 
Ge. p. 71, 72. 2d cd. Dr. Spencer seems to have been 
misled in this philosophic solution by a greater Master, 
who, however, talks still more grossly of what he seems to 
have understood as little. <“ In matters of faith and 
religion (says Jord Verulam) we raise our imagination 
“ above our reason: which is the cause why Religion 
** sought ever access to the mind by similitudes, types, 
“ parables, visions, dreams.” Adv. of lsrning, b. 2d. 
The serious christian reader cannot but be off nded at 
this injurious representation of the holy Prophets. Such 
remarks as these are altogether unworthy these two 
excellent men. It is false in fact that Prophetic 
figures were enthusiastic or fantastic visions raised by, 
and then represented to, the inagination. I have 
shewn that the images, which the Frophets employed, 
composed the common phraseology of their times ; 
and were employed by them because this figurative 
language was well understood, and still better relish- 
ed by the People. [See p. 134, of this vol.] —But is 
it therefore fitting that such writers should be treated, 
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by every dirty scribbler, as Libertines, Deists, and secret 
propagators of Infidelity, for inadvertencies, which a man 
like the candid Witsius would only call nævi in pulcher- 
rimo corpore? 


P. 355. [DDDDD] Let me here observe how this 
very circumstance in Moses’s conduct, acquits him of all 
suspicion of that kind of FRAUD so much in use amongst 
the best human Lawgivers of Antiquity. The Mosaic 
Dispensation had been treated by our Freethinkers with 
great liberties. It was therefore offered by the late 
learned and ingenious Dr. Middleton, as a means to 
rescue it from their contempt, and to solve the difficulties 
which attend it, without hurting the authority whereon it 
stands, to suppose SOME DEGREE OF FICTION in certain 
cases, in the Mosaic writings. And this he endeavoured 
to make credible, from the practice of the ancient Law- 
givers. Now I think this supposition neither true nor 
probable. 1. If we consider what it was that induced 
the ancient Lawgivers to employ fiction, we shall find it 
arose, in part, from their false pretences to a divine 
Mission; and, in part, from the imaginary necessity of 
propagating Polytheism. As to the first, Moses’s pre- 
tensions to a divine mission are here allowed. And it is 
notorious that he preached up the one true Gop, the 
Creator, in opposition to all kinds of Polytheism. No 
occasion therefore remained for the use of fiction. And 
we can hardly think he would employ it without occasion. 
What we have then to shew is, that the only cause why 
the ancient sages employed fiction (besides the support of 
a false mission) was to hide the absurdities of Polytheism. 
This indeed hath been already done for other purposes, 
in several places of this Work: So that I shall heré con- 
fine myself to one single proof. Macrobius assures us, 
that the ancient sages did not admit the fabulous in all 
their disputations; but in those only which related to the 
SOUL, to the HEAVENLY BODIES, and to the HEro-Gops, 
Sciendum est tamen non in omnem disputationem philo- 
sophos admittere fabulosa vel licita, sed his uti solent cum 
vel de anima vel de AERIIS ÆTHERIISVE POTESTATIBUS, 
vel de CETERIS pis loquuntur. [in Somn. Scip. I. i. c. 2.] 
On the contrary, when they discoursed of the FIRST 
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CAUSE, then every thing was delivered exactly agreeable 
tothe truth. Ceterum cum ad SUMMUM ET PRINCIPEM 
OMNIUM DEUnM—tractatus se audet attollere—Ninir 
FABULOSUM penitus attingunt. Lid. ib.) The reason of 
their using fiction or fable, in treating of their false Gods, 
was to hide the absurdities attendant on their Worship ; 
a Worship thought to be necessary. Hence, as hath 
been shewn elsewhere, [vol. iii. of the Div. Leg. b. iii. 
sect. 6.] they were led from the absurdity and the neces- 
sity together, to conclude that utility, and not truth, was 
the end of Religion; and from another mistake there 
mentioned, that utility and truth do not coincide, From 
these two principles necessarily arose a third, that it was 
expedient and lawful to deceive for the Public good. 
And, on this last, was founded the practice of fiction 
above mentioned. Now the whole Religion of Moses 
being established on that very doctrine, in the handling 
of which the ancient Sages neither needed nor used 
Jiction ; and at the same time directly opposing that very 
superstition, for the sake of which, the fiction was em- 
ployed ; we conclude, with certainty, that Moses employed 
NO DEGREE OF FICTION in the composition or in the 
propagation of the Jewish Religion. But 2. That 
which he had no occasion to use, we think it im- 
possible he should use, if his pretensions were (as is 
here allowed) real. We have, indeed, in order to display 
the wisdom of Gop’s Dispensation, endeavoured to shew 
that he employed, in the contrivance ot it, all those arts 
(though in an infinitely more perfect degree) which human 
Lawgivers are wont to use, in the legitimate exercise of 
civil Government : for that, without forcing the Will, no 
other method was sufficient to accomplish the end de- 
signed. But this, we presume, is as different from fiction 
as truth is from falsehood. Thus far, we think, Gop, in 
his dispensations to men, would chuse to do, rather than 
to force the Will. But could we suppose a People, 
favoured with a divine Kevelation, so absurdly circum- 
stanced as to be incapable of being worked upon by coin- 
mon means, without the use of some degree of fiction, we 
should then conclude Gop would rather cl.use miracu- 
lously io overrule the Will: because we concrive divine 
Revelation with human jiction to be a mixture ci t. ungs 
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utterly incompatible; that there can be no alliance be- 
tween Gon and Belial; nor any union between the Spirit 
of ‘Truth, and the Father of Lies. 


P. 255. [EEEEE] “ Suppose (says Dr. Stebbing) a 
“ Deist should allege that the Israelites learned this 
“ doctrine in Egypt where Moses himself also might have 
“ learnt it, How would you prove the contrary?” Exa- 
mination, p. 33, 34. 

Shouid a Deist allege this, as making anything against, 
mv argument, or for his own cause, I should say he knew 
as little either of one or the other as Dr. Stebbing himself 
dces: For my argument being addressed to the Deist, 
supposes that Moses und the Israelites might have learnt 
the doctrine in Egypt; and on that supposition, deties 
them to find a reason, exclusive of the ertraorainary 
Providence, why Moses did not make so useful and ne- 
cessary a doctrine (in favour of which his People were 
much prejudiced) the Sanction of his Laws. ‘Their ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine in Egypt, I supposed : This 
acquaintance my argument ques me to suppose : and 
yet this Answerer of my Book knew so little of its con- 
tents, as to ask, How I WOULD PROVE THE CONTRARY? 
If the learned Doctor had any pertinent drift in this 
question, you can discover it only by supposing him to 
go upon this ridiculous assumption, that what the Jews 
once learned they could never either unlearn or forget, 
and theretore if they had learned the doctrine of a future 
state in Egypt, they could not be so ignorant of it as, I 
say, they were. But to clear up his conceptions in this 
matter he may have recourse, if he pleases, to the latter 
division of the fitth section of the fifth Book, ot the Divine 
Legation. 


P. 357. [FFFFF] This was the character it bore even 
so late as the time of Jeremiah, who tells us, that the 
rebellious Israelites, frightened at the power of the king 
of Babylon, refused to stay any longer in Judea, saying, 
No, but we will go into the land of Egypt, where we shall 
see no war, nor hear the sound of the trumpet, nor have 
hunger of bread, and there will we dwell. chap. xlii. 14. 
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P. 362. [GGG] This famous book (as is the for- 

tune ‘of all which bring new proofs for Revelation in a 
new way) hath under; gone many heavy censures both from 
Jews and Christians. Those blame him for atteinpting 
to assign reasons for the Ceremonial ordinances ; ‘These 
for explaining Scripture on the principles of Aristotle. 
But both, as usnal, expose their own ignorance and pre- 
vention. In this work, the excellent author studied the 
real honour of Gop, together with the good of those to 
whom his discourse was addressed. And because its end 
and design appears to be little understood, and depends 
on a curious piece of history, neglected by his editors and 
translators, I shall give the Reader a short account of it. 
In the first flourishing times of the Saracene Empire, (as 
we learn from William of Paris in his book De Legibus) 
a great number of Jews, devotins themselves to the: study 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, (then cultivated by the 
Arabs with a kind of scientific fanaticism) and thereby 
contracting not only an inquisitive but a disputatious 
habit, set “themselves to examine into the REASONS OF 
THE Jewrsu Laws; which being unable to discover, 
they too hastily concluded them to be useless, absurd, and 
of human invention; and so apostatized, in great num- 
bers, from the Reli-i gion of their Fathers.—“ Postquam 
te autem Chaldæis sive Babyloniis & genti Arabuin com- 
“ mixti sunt, & miscuerunt se studiis eorum & philoso- 
phiæ ; & secuti sunt opiniones philosophorum; nesci- 
entes legis snæ credulitates & Abrahe fidem contra 
disputationes eorum & rationes defendere: hinc est 
quod facti sunt in lege crronei, & in fide ipsius Abrahæ 
hæretici; maxime postquam regnum SARACENORUM 
diffusum est super habitationem eorum. Exinde enim 
æternitatcm mundi & alios Aristotelis errores secuti 
sunt multi eorum. Hincque pauci veri Judai (hoc 
est, qui non in parte aliqna credulitatis sue Saraceni 
sunt, aut Aristotelicis consentientes erroribus) i in cerra 
Saracenorum inveniuntur, de his qui inter philosophos 
commorantur. Dedit enim occasionem non levem 
apostasiæ hujusmodi ea quæ videtur multorum manda- 
toruin absurditas vel inutilitas : dum enim apparet in 
eis absurditas & inutihtas, nulla autem præceptionis 
aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla observantiaruun uti- 
«“ litas, 
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“ litas, non est mirum si ab eis receditur: sed tanquam 
“ onera supervacanea projiciuntur.” fol. 18. In these 
tunes, and under this Empire, our Author wrote. So that 
nothing could be more useful than to shew his apostatizing 
brethren that the ScRIPTURES might be defended, nay, 
even explained on the principles of ARISTOTLE, and that 
the precepts of the CEKEMONIAL Law were founded in 
the highest reasonableness and convenience—Maimoni- 
des, where, in his preface, be gives his reasons for writing 
this discourse, plainly hints at that apostasy—Vertigino- 
sos vero quod attinet, quorum cerebrum est pollutum & 
vanis futilibusque ac fais opinionibus repleti, quique 
sibi imaginantur se magnos cose PHILOSOPHOS, ac theo- 
logos, illos scio fugiturcs a multis, contra multa etiam ob- 
Ject'ones moturus. Deus vero benedictus novit, quanto- 
peré timucrim conscribere ea, qua explicare & consignare 
volui in hoc libro. Nam quia talia sunt de quilus nullus 
er gente nostra in hac ce“ticitate quicquam scripsit hacte- 
nus, qui ratione primus ego prodire in hac pastra audeos 
verum suffv'tus sum duobus principiis; primo, quod de 
istius modi negotio dictum sit, tempus est faciendi Dortino : 
IRRITAM FECERUNT LEGEM TUAM, Sc. Secundo, eo quod 
sapientes nostri dicunt, Omnia opera tua fiant ad gloriam 
ei. 


P. 364. [HH HHH] The learned author of the ele- 
gant and useful Letter from Rome has here taken to 
himself what was meant in general of the numerous 
writers on the same subject; and so has done it the 
honour of a confutation, in a postscript to the last edition 
of that Letter. But the same friendly considerations 
which induced him to end the postscript with declaring 
his unwillingness to enter further into controversy with 
me, disposed me not to enter into it at all. This, and 
neither any neglect of him, nor any force I apprehended 
in his arguments, kept me silent. However, I owe so 
much both to myself and the public, as to take notice of 
a misrepresentation of my argument ; and a change of the 
question in dispute between us: without which notice the 
controversy (as I agree to leave it where it is) can scarce 
be fairly estimated.—“ A paragraph in Mr. Warburton’s 
“ Divine Legation of Moses obliges me (says Dr. Mid- 
 dleton) to detain the reader a little longer, in order to 

“ obviate 
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“ obviate the prejudices which the authority of so cele- 
“ brated a writer may probably inject, to the disadvan- 
“ tage of my argument.—I am at a loss to conceive 
“ what could move my learned friend to pass so severe 
‘ a censure upon an argument which has hitherto been 
* espoused by ull protestants; admitted by many papists; 
“ and evuded rather than contradicted by any. But 
„ whatever was his motive, which, I persuade myself, 
“ was no unfriendly one, he will certainly pardon me, 
‘ if, pursuing the full conviction of my inind, I attempt 
“ to defend an established principle, confirmed by stron 
‘ and numerous facts, against an opinion wholly new and 
e strange to me; and which, if it can be supposed to 
“ have any force, overthrows the whole credit and use 
“ of my present work.—He allows that the writers, who 
“ have undertaken to deduce the rites of popery from 
“ paganism, hace shewn an exact and surprising likeness 
“ between them in a great variety of instances. This 
“ (says he) one would think, is allowing every thing 
“€ that the cause demands: it is every thing, I dare say, 
“ that those writers desire*.” That it is every thing 
those writers desire, I can easily believe, since I see, 
my learned friend himself hath considered these two 
assertions, 1. T'he religion of the present Romans derived 
from that of their Heathen ancestors; and, 2. An exact 
conformity, or uniformity rather of worship between 
popery and paganism: He hath considered them, I say, 
as convertible propositions: for, undertaking, as his title- 
page informs us, to prove the religion of the present Ro- 
mans derived from that of their Heathen ancestors; and 
having gone through his arguments, he concludes them 
in these words, “ Put it is high time for me to conclude, 
“ being persuaded, if I do not flatter myself too much, 
“ that I have sufficiently made good WHAT I FIRST 
“ UNDERTOOK TO PROVE, an exact conformity, or uni- 
‘* formity rather, of worship between popery and pa- 
“ ganism ft.” But what he undertook to prove, we see, 
was, The religion of the present Romans derived from 
their Heathen ancestors: That I have therefore, as my 
learned friend observes, allowed every thing those writers 
desire, is very likely, But then whether I have allowed 
* Postscript, p. 228, + Letter, p. 224. 
every 
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every thing that the cause demands. is another question : 
which I thiuk can never be determined in the afhrmative, 
till it be shewn that no other probable cause can be 
assigned of this eract conformity between Papists and 
Pagans, but a borrowing or derivation from one to the 
other. And I guess, that now this is never likely to be 
done, since I myself have actually assigned another pro- 
bable cause, namely, the same spirit of superstition ope- 
rating in the like circumstances. 
But this justl. celebrated writer goes on“ This ques- 
* tion accor«ing to his [the author of The Divine Lega- 
“ tion] notion is not to be decided by facts, but by a 
„ principle of a different kind, a superior knowledge of 
“ human nature*.” Here I am forced to complain of a 
want of candour, a want not natural to my learned friend. 
For, whence is it, I would ask, that he collects, that, ac- 
cording to my notion, this question is not to be decided 
by facts, but a superior knowledge of human nature ? 
From any thing I have said? Or from any thing I have 
omitted to say? Surely, not from any thing I have said 
(though he seems to insinuate so much by putting the 
words a superior knowledge of human nature in Italic 
characters as they are called) because I leave him in pos- 
session of his facts, and give them all the validity he de- 
sires; which he himself observes ; and, from thence, as 
we see, endeavours to draw some advantage to his hypo- 
thesis :—Nor from any thing 1 have omitted to say; for, 
in this short paragraph where 1 deliver my opinion, and, 
by reason of its evidence, offer but one single argument 
in its support, that argument arises from a FACT, vis. 
that the superstitious customs in question were many ages 
later than the conversion of the imperial city to the 
Christian faith: whence I conclude, that the ruling 
Churchmen could have no motive in borrowing from 
Pagan customs, either as those customs were then fa- 
shionable in themselves, or respectable for the number or 
quality of their followers. And what makes this the 
more extraordinary is, that my learned friend himself 
immediately afterwards quotes these words; and then 
tells the reader, that my argument consists of an HISTO- 
RICAL FACT, and of a consequence deduced from it. It 
| » Postscript, p. 228. 
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appears therefore, that, according to my notion, the 
question is to be decided by facts. and not by a superior 
knowledge of human nature. Yet J must confess I then 
thought, and do so still, that a superior knowledge of 
human nature would do no harm, as it might euable men 
to judge better of facts than we find they are generally 
accustomed to do. But will this excuse a candid repre- 
senter for saying, that the question, according to my no- 
tion, was not to be decided by facts, but a superior 
knowledge of human nature? However, to do m 
learned friend all justice, I must needs say, that, as if 
these were only words of course, that is, words of con- 
troversy, he goes on, through the body of his postscript, 
to invalidate my argument from fact; and we hear no 
more of a superior knowledge of human nature than in 
this place where it was brought in to be laughed at. 
As to the argument, it must even shift for itself. It 
has donc more mischief already. than | was aware of: 
anu forced my learned friend to extend his charge from 
the modern to the ancient church of Rome. For my ar- 
gument, from the low birth of the superstitions in question, 
coming against his hypothesis, aiter he had once and 
again declared the purpose of his letter to be the ex- 
posing of the Heathenish idolatry and superstition of the 
PRESENT Church of Rome; he was obliged, in support 
of that hypothesis, to shew that even the early ages of 
the church were not free from the infection. Which 
hath now quite shifted the subject with the scenc, and 
will make the argument of his piece from henceforth to 
run thus, Zhe religion of the present Romans derived 
Jrom their early Christian ancestors; and theirs, from 
the neighbouring Pagans. To speak freely, my reason- 
ing (which was an argument ad hominem, and, as such, 
I thought, would have been reverenced) reduced the 
learned writer to this dilemma; either to allow the fact, 
and give up his hypothesis; or to deny the fact, and 
change his question. And he has chosen the latter as 
the lesser evil. As to the fact; that the Churches of the 
first ages might do that on their own heads, which Moses 
did upon authority, i. e. indulge their Pagan converts 
with such of their customs as could not be easily abused 
to 
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to superstition, may be safely acknowledged. My learn- 
ed friend has produced a few instances of suchindulgence, 
which the censure of some of the more scrupulous of 
those times hath brought to our knowledge. But the 
great farraginous body of Popish rites and ceremonies,. 
the subject of my learned friend's Letter from Rome, had 
surely a different original. They were brought into the 
Church when Paganism was in part abhorred and in part 
forgotten; and when the saine spirit of sordid supersti- 
tion which had overspread the Gentile world, had now 
deeply infected the Christian. 
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